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PEEFAOE. 

Tms book is divided, on purely pedagogical groTinds, 
into two parts. Part I is designed as a beginner's 
manual, and embodies those ideas of method which com- 
mend themselves to the author after some fifteen years of 
constant attention to the subject. I am of the opinion 
that learners who have passed the age of childhood should 
have grammar-lessons from the first, or at least after a 
sufficient preliminary drill upon pronunciation. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that the object of 
study is the language, not the grammar. The latter is 
only the means to an end. The learner should accord- 
ingly begin at once to read, hear and use the language, 
letting the grammatical text-book save his time by sys- 
tematizing his knowledge and showing him what to look 
for. This means that the beginner's grammar-lessons 
should deal only with matters that are of fundamental 
importance and should avoid all confusing details. And 
the knowledge gained should be appHed at once in the 
reading, memorizing and repetition of appropriate exer- 
cises upon the language. 

Part I of this work, therefore, aims to present the fun- 
damental facts of the grammar without omitting anything 
'-^ necessary, or including anything unnecessary, to a bird's- 
Oi eye view of the subject such as will fit the learner to begin 
^ reading easy prose. All minutiae of grammatical scholar- 
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IV PREFACE. 

ship, word-lists that do not need to be learned; and syn- 
tactical principles that can best be studied in connection 
with the reading of literature, are postponed to Part IL 
The order of presentation is that usually followed in 
scientific grammars, it being my conviction that for stu- 
dents who have reached the high-school age, a systematic 
treatise has decided advantages over a lesson-book in 
which the matter is presented in arbitrary installments. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the exercises, since 
it is here, as it seems to me, that the existing grammars 
fail to meet the present demand. What the learner of a 
living language most needs to develop is a sensitive and 
trustworthy /eeZm^ for the language. This is of more 
importance than anything else, whatever the object in 
view may be — whether speaking, writiug, reading, or 
scholarship. From this it follows that he should occupy 
his mind and store his memory with nothing but natural 
forms of expression as they occur in use. Anything else 
is not German. He should be taught that the sentence, 
not the word, is the real unit of language, and that he 
must learn German by learning sentences such as Germans 
use. He should not waste his time upon mechanical 
OUendorffian preparations, such as are never heard or 
seen outside the school-room, nor should he get the idea 
that he can make German of his own by piecing together 
words with the help of his grammar and dictionary. His 
task, and his ideal of progress, should be simply to repro- 
duce, orally and in writing, what he hears and reads; 
first to reproduce it intelligently, with the aid of his 
grammar, and then to reproduce it frequently, until it 
becomes second nature. This means that for a long time 
his efforts at translating from English into German 
should be confined to easy variations upon a German 
original I am fully persuaded that the disconnected, 
vacuous, often puerUe, sentences with which the most of 
the school grammars require the beginner to concern 
himself, do more harm than good. They blight the sense 
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for idiom, lead to mechanical habits of translating, which 
are difficult to break up, and furnish nothing yaluable for 
the memory to appropriate. 

I have tried, therefore, to prepare a series of graduated 
exercises, containing nothing that is not at least decent 
every-day German, and to give them a small measure of 
connected human interest. The task was difficult on 
accoimt of the necessary limitations of vocabulary and 
granmiatical gradation. Not being to the manner born 
in German, I have submitted the exercises to various 
German friends, among whom I am under special obliga- 
tions to Mr. Ernst Voss, Mr. E. H. Mensel and Mr. E. C. 
Koedder, of the University of Michigan, Remediable 
defects which may have escaped these gentlemen, as well 
as myself, I shall be glad to correct as they are pointed 
out to me. Mr. Mensel and Mr. Roedder have also read 
the proofs of Part II. 

Part n is devoted to the less fundamental matters of 
grammatical scholarship, and is meant to be used for sys- 
tematic study, and for reference, in connection with the 
reading of German authors. For reasons that are implied 
in what is said above, it contains no exercises. After the 
essentials of the grammar as set forth in Part I are thor- 
oughly mastered, further progress will best be insured, 
for some time to come, by systematic grammar-lessons 
illustrated and enforced from day to day by thorough 
drill upon the text read. I am strongly of the opinion 
that this drill ought to be carried on chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the German language. The pupil's time is better spent 
in learning to express himself, under the guidance and 
stimulus of the teacher's questions, about that which he 
is reading, and which has for him a living interest, than 
in translating out-of-the-way indigestible sentences from 
English into German. The translation of connected Eng- 
lish into German belongs to a later stage of study than 
that of which I now speak, and should presuppose a con- 
siderable time spent in readiQg. 
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In the preparation of Part II I have of course profited 
by the labors of preceding grammarians, among whom I 
owe special acknowledgments to Andresen, Blatz, Brandt, 
Heyse, von Jagemann, Krause, Sanders, Vemaleken, 
Whitney, Wunderlich and Wustmann. While the exam- 
ples of Part I are from the language of every-day life, 
those of Part 11 are mainly from the classics. I have 
relied for them primarily upon my own reading and 
notes, and secondarily upon the Grimm Dictionary ; but 
I have not scrupled to borrow a needed illustration from 
* any of my predecessors. It may not be superfluous to 
remark that my work is not a historical nor a comparative 
grammar, but a grammar of late modern German. I have 
indulged but sparingly in historical commentary, and 
hardly at all in comparisons from other languages than 
English. I have, however, for pedagogical reasons that I 
trust will be generally approved, drawn attention from 
the first to the subject of cognates. Throughout my aim 
has been 'practical'; that is, I have purposed to make a 
serviceable working grammar for students and teachers, 
and have subordinated all other considerations to that 
purpose. 

0. T. 

University of Michioan, 
June, 1895. 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

PART FIRST. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Oermaa and English. German and English are sister 
languages. Both are descended from a language spoken, 
centuries before the Christian era, by a European people 
whose exact place of abode is not known with certainty. 
In time this people spread far and wide over north-central 
Europe, and there its various tribes became knoA^n to 
the Romans under the collective name of Germani. In 
the fifth century, A. D., Germani from the northwestern 
lowlands occupied Britain and introduced there their 
own language, which came to be known as *EngHsh.' 
The descendants of the continental Germani that have re- 
mained in the old home now speak various languages, of 
which the most important is the one called * German ' by 
us, but Deutsch by those who use it. It is the language 
of the entire German Empire, of a large part of Austria 
and Switzerland, and of numerous colonies. 

1. Deutsch is the same word as our 'Dutch,' but the 
latter term has come to be applied exclusively to the 
language of Holland. Dutch is not German, nor a dialect 
of G^*man, but a distinct language. 

2. Owing to this common origin German and English 
have in common a great many words that belonged to the 
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language from which both have descended. Such words 
are called ' cognates.* Cognates may resemble each other 
closely in form and meaning, or they may not. Thus the 
German word Bruder is cognate with brother and means 
brother, while Baum is cognate with beam, but means tree. 

3. On the other hand, in spite of this common origin, 
German grammar seems at first to have little resemblance 
to English grammar. This is because English has lost 
nearly all of those grammatical distinctions which were 
once common to both languages, whereas German has 
preserved them much more fully. 

2. The Germaa Alphabet. The Germans often print their 
language in Eoman letters like those employed for Eng- 
lish ; more commonly, however, they use the so-called 
' German ' characters, which developed out of the Boman 
previous to the invention of printing. The letters and 
their German names are as follows : 



Qerman 
form. 


Bouum 
form. 


Genuan 
name. 


Oerraan 
form. 


Boman 
form. 


German 
name. 


%a 


A, a 


ah 


% n 


N, n 


en 


33,6 


B, b 


bay 


£),o 


0, 


oh 


S, c 


C, c 


tsay 


%^ 


P. P 


pay 


SD,b 


D, d 


day 


B,q 


Q. q 


koo 


e, e 


E, e 


ay 


%x 


R, r 


er (very) 


g,f 


F, f 


eff 


®J,« 


S, s 


ess 


®,8 


G-g 


gay 


%i 


T, t 


tay 


^,^ 


H, h 


hah 


U, u 


U, u 


oo 


^,x 


I. i 


ee 


«,» 


V,v 


fow (fowl) 


^.\ 


J. J 


yot 


S,tt) 


W,w 


vay 


^,1 


K,k 


kah 


% 3F 


X, X 


ix 


s, t 


L.1 


el 


% 9 


Y.y 


ipailon 


2K,m 


M,m 


em 


3- 3 


Z, z 


tset 



1. Of the two forms f and ^, the latter, called * final s* 
is used at the end of a word, or of a stem-syllable ; else- 
where the 'long 8,* is used. Thus: ba^, the, ba^felbe, the 
same ; tocife, wise, but aBei^l&eit, uuisdom. 
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a. The form g is used also in foreign words and proper 
names before other consonants than p or t; thus ^xt^bt)ttx, 
5)i«courg, 93t«mar(f, but Seefpcft, aKt)fttt 

2. To the above list of alphabetic characters should be 
added: (1) the digraphs ^ = ch, (f = ck, ng = ng, ^)f=pf, 
p^ = ph, ^ = ss, t^ = th, and ^ = tz; (2) the trigraph fd^ = sch ; 

(3) the diphthongs ai = ai, au = au, ei = ei, eu = eu, and 

(4) the umlauts d = a or sb, o = o or oe, ii = u or ue, and 
du = au or 8BU. 

a. The digraphs^ trigraph and diphthongs are named 
by combining the names of their component parts (thus 
ij is called tsay-hah) ; the umlauts by pronouncing the 
sounds they denote, or by saying ' a-umlaut/ * o^umlaut^' 
etc. They are also called 'modified a/ 'modified o,' etc. 

3. The character |, called ess-fset, takes the place of fg 
at the end of a word and of ff before t or after a long 
vowel or a diphthong; thus, iDiffert, to know, but tou^te, 
knew, and t^ tuet^, / know; ©c^u^, shot (with short u), 
plural (Sd^iiffe, but ^Vi%foot (with long u), plural ^it^e. In 
Koman letters | appears variously as ss, sz or Xz. The 
official rules (see below) prescribe Is. 

3. Orthography. There has long been in German, as in 
English, more or less difference of usage in the spelling of 
certain words and classes of words. In recent years sev- 
eral of the German governments have adopted official rules 
regulatLng doubtful points. This official spelling is taught 
in the schools and has made its way largely into books 
and journals, though the older spelling is also in very 
general use. This grammar will follow the rules of the 
Prussian spelling-book. (See Appendix L) 

4. Initial Capitals. German, like English, uses a capital 
letter at the beginning of sentences, Unes of poetry, direct 
quotations, proper nouns and most adjectives derived from 
them, and adjectives of title. The important principles 
peculiar to German are as follows : 

1. Every noun and word used as a noun begins with a 
capital; as ba^ §au^, the house; ba^ (Sc^orte, the beaut^ul; 
ba^ ®cbcn, giving ; etma^ ®uted, something good. 
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0. But a noun-form not used substantively takes a small 
initial ; as Stbenb, evening, but abenb^, in the evening ; ^aax, 
pair, but ctn paat SWtnutcn, a few minutes. The same is true 
of nouns forming a part of certain phrases ; as Xtxi, part, 
but teilnel^mcn, participate; (Statt, place, but jiattpnbcn, ta^ce 
place. 

2. The pronoun ®tc, meaning you, and its possessive O^r, 
meaning your, are given a capital to distinguish them from 
jte, they or she, and t^r, their or her. The rule applies to all 
the case-forms of ®te and ^f)x, but not to the reflexive fid^. 
With regard to bu, thou, bcin, thy, and their case-forms, 
usage varies ; but they should at any rate be capitalized 
in letters. 

3. Adjectives denoting nationahty take a small initial ; 
as btc beutfc^c <S>pxaijt, the German language; ba$ amcrifanifc^c 
SSoII, the American people. 

5. Syllabication. Words are divided at the end of a 
line in accordance with the following principles : 

1. Between two vowels any simple consonantal sign, or 
any combination (except ng) denoting a simple conso- 
nantal sound, goes with the following voweL Examples : 
gC'bcn, fc^cn, ta-d^cn, grii^^en, ^a-fci^en, rei*jen, ^t^i^t, ©td^btc ; 
but fltt^gcn, ^un*gcr. 

2. Of two or more consonants occurring between two 
vowels only the last goes with the following voweL 
Examples: %Uitx, 8l^)*fet, frat^jen, ^nof'})c or ^no$^f>e, 
®tU!*Ie (for ®tttc*Ie, c! being always resolved into lA). 

3. Excepted from these rules are (1) compounds, which 
should keep their parts intact, and (2) cases in which a 
strict appHcation of the rules would result in breaking 
up a natural sound-group ; thus bar4n, not ba*rin, therein; 
Saum-aji, not 33au*ma[t, branch of a tree ; ge*t)flegt, not 
gcjjf^tegt, from ))Pegcn. So also one writes 5l*<Ji>!ofe, 3lf-tro* 
nom, 5DK*Ivo*ffo<j, 2)i*[tinl4ton. 

6. Punctuation. The ordinary marks of punctuation 
are the same in German as in English, but the comma is 
used more freely to set oS subordinate clauses of all 
kinds. The hyphen is a double stroke {==) and is employed, 
in addition to the uses famiUar in English, to take the 
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place of a suppressed member of a compound ; thus ?anb* 
unb SBafferticrc, land-animals and water-animals. In ordinary 
compounds the hyphen is not used ; e. g., JJ^njicrf d^eibc, 
imndow-^ne. Quotation-marks ordinarily appear thus : 
„Snbc gut, attc^ guf*, (Ms well thai ends weU. Emphasis is 
indicated by spaced type ; e, g., bcbenlc crji ba« S33tc, bann 
bag 335arum, think first of the how, then of the why. 

7. The German Script. There is a peculiar script, or 
written alphabet, which is employed by most Germans in 
their ordinary writing, though they also read and write 
the Boman script. The letters are as follows : * 

Oapital. Small. Roman. 

a 



Capital. Small. Homan. 



Capital. SmalL Roman. 



.^^ 



^^^^ 



.^<^ yz^ 




• It is not at all important that a begrinner learn the German script at 
once, thoujirh he should certainly learn it sooner or later. Script texts for 
practice in reading: will be found in an Appendix, 
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PBONUNCIATION. 

8. The Standard. Since German has a long history 
and is spoken over a large area, the pronunciation of the 
language naturally varies considerably in different local- 
ities. This is especially true of the uneducated, whose 
local dialects differ greatly from one another and from 
the speech of the educated. The standard at which a 
student should aim is not the dialect of any one locality, 
but rather the average pronunciation of educated Ger* 
mans, as heard in their use of the Schriftsprache, or 
standard literary language. This language, as printed, 
is substantially the same everywhere. In pronouncing it 
the aim of the best speakers is to avoid all local dialect 
whatsoever. 

9, Learning to Prononnce. The beginner in German is 
sure to pronounce at first with a marked English ' accent,* 
which it should be his aim to get rid of. This can be 
done only by long practice in the imitation of good 
models. Even then, unless the practice begins in infancy, 
one's foreign ' accent ' never disappears entirely, though it 
is possible for almost any one, by careful attention to the 
subject, to acquire a pronunciation that will not offend 
even a fastidious German ear. What is called ' accent,' or 
' brogue,' is mainly due to slight errors in adjusting the 
organs of speech to the foreign sounds. Hence it is a 
great help in learning to pronounce to know just how 
the foreign sounds are produced and how they differ 
from the English sounds with which they are most likely 
to be confounded. 

1. We will therefore proceed to describe the German 
sounds in detail ; but since several of them do not exist 
in English, we cannot describe them adequately by means 
of Enghsh key-words. Moreover, the pronunciation of 
English itself differs very greatly in different parts of the 
English-speaking world. These facts necessitate the use 
of a few technical terms which the student should master 
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THE VOWELS. 7 

if he is not already familiar with them. First, however, 
attention may be called to 

10. A General Bnle. Excepting f)^ medial or final, and 
c in the digraph tc = long t, there are no silent letters in 
genuine German words. Every letter is to be pronounced ; 
e. g., the ^ in ^nabe, the ® in ®nabe, and the final c in 
both. 

THE VOWELS. 

11. Bounded Vowels. Let the learner begin to pro- 
nounce ah, and then, while uttering a continuous vowel- 
sound, gradually round the cheeks to the position required 
for the 00 of pool He will thus produce a series of vowel- 
sounds as follows : (1) a in ah; (2) aw in awe; (3) a short 
(Asound not heard in standard EngHsh, but common in 
German ; (4) o in note; (5) u in. full; (6) oo in pool. This 
process is called 'rounding'; and since rounding brings 
the lips closer together, a vowel which is more 'rounded' 
is also said to be 'closer' or 'less open.' 

12. Fronted and Eaised Vowels. Eeturning to the 
ah position, pronounce a continuous vowel-sound while 
gradually raising the -front part of the tongue to the 
position required for the ee in eel. A series of vowel- 
sounds will be produced as follows : (1) a in ah ; (2) a in 
hat ; (3) e in met ; (4) ay in day ; (5) i in it ; (6) ee in eel. 
This process is called ' fronting,' and involves also an act 
of 'raising.' The e in met is said to be 'higher ' than the 
a in hat, and ' lower ' than the i in it. And since raising 
the tongue closes the air-passage above it, a vowel that is 
' higher ' is also said to be ' more close,' and one that is 
'lower' is also called 'more open.' 

13. Slurred Vowels. In English we tend to pass very 
lightly over any vowel in the syllable next after a strongly 
accented syllable. By this process, which is called ' slur- 
ring,' we deprive the vowel of its distinctive qjiaracter, 
and convert it into an ' obscure ' sound resembling that 
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of u in hut. Note the identical sound of the unaccented 
a, e, %o, u isx the penult of separate, cdery, visible) ebony, 
awfuUy. 

1. In German no vowel except unaccented c should 
ever be slurred. 

14. Quantity of Vowels. The quantity of a sound, 
properly speaking, is simply the relative length of time 
taken in uttering it ; in common usage, however, the 
words 'long' and 'short ' imply quahty as well as quantity, 
a short vowel being usually more open than the corre- 
sponding long. In German, as in English, vowel-quantity 
is often indicated by the spelling of the word. The 
important rules are these : 

1. A vowel doubled or followed by 1^ is thereby shown 
to be long. Examples : 5lat, %f)U, Sect, gcl^t, t^n, ®tu^[, 

a. The only vowels ever doubled are a, c and o, and 
even with these the inserted i) is the more usual device 
for indicating length. Long i appears as t^ only in some 
pronouns and proper names ; elsewhere usually as te. 

b. Yowels brought together by composition are not to 
be regarded as doubled vowels, but are pronounced sep- 
arately ; e. g., bce^ren, i. e., be^el^ren, to honor. 

2. An accented vowel that ends a syllable, or is followed 
by a single consonant, is generally long ; if followed by 
two consonants, it is short ; thus the vowel is long in bu, 
^(an, rot, but short in bumm, 33anb, 9iofl ; it is long in the 
accented syllable of SKc'fen, l)o'Un, (Sebc't, SSerbo't/ but short 
in that of toe'ffen, fo'Hen; gebe'ttet, tjerfto'rbcn. But a long 
stem-vowel remains long in derived forms ; thus the first 
vowel being long in le'gen, lay, and e'bct, noble, it is also 
long in (cgte, laid, and ebter, nobler. 

a. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be 'open'; 
one ending in a consonant, ' closed- It is an important 
rule that the vowel of an accented open syllable is long. 

b. Observe, however, that i), ng and \ij, though each 
denotes a simple consonantal sound, cannot be doubled. 
Before c^ the vowel may be short, as in bred^en, or long, 
as in brad)ett. Before fd) it is short, as in mtfd^en (unless it 
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be a diphthong, as in raufc^en). Before ng it is always 
short. 3E = f^, fe = 33 ^^^ rf = f f count as two consonants. 
Before g the vowel may be short, as in ^u§, fitfetc, or 
long, as in ®ru§, grii^te. 

c. Other exceptions to the rule in § 14, 2, are not 
uncommon, especially among monosyllables ; thus the 
vowel is short in an, tntt, ob ; long in 93art, 5D?agb, [tet^ ; 
long in biifter, aSSiiflc ; short in ©ramma'tt!, ^ajji'tet. 

15. 9L 91 has but one sound, which, however, may be 
long or short. Long a is Hke a in ah ; short a is the same 
sound uttered quickly. * 

1. 91 should never be raised, rounded or slurred. Thus 
pronounce the a of mart, a(^, (angfam, each time as a quick 
a in ah, not Hke the sounds heard in man, alter, handsome, 

16. @^ (g has three sounds : (1) an open short sound 
like that of e in met ; (2) a close long sound like that of 
ay in day; (3) an 'obscure' sound more or less Hke that 
of a in mMure, The first two are heard in accented, the 
third in unaccented, syllables. 

1. Do not change the quaHty of open short c before r : 
pronounce bcr, ^ert/ ^erg with the vowel as in herring, not 
as in her, 

2. Do not make a diphthong of close e by raising it 
during the *act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing 
t-sound. (Many speakers of EngHsh habitually make a 
diphthong of the so-called ' long a ' in day, fate), 

3. Do not fail to slur unaccented e : make ®e'cfc rhyme 
with Mecca, not with flecky ; bc'tc with data ; e'bet with ladle ; 
gu'tetn with %hoot 'em ; (et'teit with frighten ; ^i'ntmer with 
glimmer. Give 'the same sound also in l^a'nbelrt, l^a'nbelte, 
tua'nbcrn, h)a'nbcrte. The obscure sound is heard especially 
when final, or before (, nt, n, r, and in final e^ (neue^ rhyming 
ynih. joyous). In other positions unaccented e sometimes 
approaches the sound of open c or t ; thus make beteft 
rhyme with latest, rebet with made it. So also be in beei'(ert. 

4. Final c is never silent except in some borrowed 
words, as 9tet)ue ( = 9teDil), 

♦ For examples to practice on see Exercise I below. 
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17* % 3 tas two sounds : (1) an open short, like 
that of i in bit ; (2) a close long, like that of i in police, 

1. Do not slur unaccented t, nor change its character 
before r : distinguish between ^irttn, shepherdess, and 
^trtcn, shepherds, and make neither of them rhyme with 
certain, 

2. Long i usually appears as tc ; e. g., in ttef, nieber, 
rhyming with chief, feeder. At the end of borrowed words 
this te is generally accented, and has then its regular 
sound ; e. g., S^emte', harmonic', ^^t(ofo))^ie'. But some 
words throw the accent back ; the ie is then pronounced 
in two syllables as t:=e (e obscure) ; thus fjami'lic (5ci*nii'= 
li^e), ?i'Hc (8i'4t:^c), ©tu'bic (©tu'^bi^c). 

a. A similar difference appears in borrowed words in 
tcr. The most make this syllable rhyme with cheer, as Offi* 
Ixt'Xf SSarbie'v ; but others drop the r and separate tc into 
W, as SSanquier (San-fce'), ^ortter (^or*ti^c'). 

18. O* £) has two sounds : (1) an open short, not 
heard in standard English, but intermediate in roundness 
between the aw of awe and the o of note ; (2) a close long, 
like the o of note. 

1. Do not fail to round short o and do not round it too 
much : toll must not rhyme with doll, nor with toU, but He 
between the two. 

2. Do not make a diphthong of long o by rounding it 
during the act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing re- 
sound. (Many speakers of English habitually make a 
diphthong of the 'long o' in note, know). 

• 

3. Do not slur unaccented o : pronounce 3)o'!tor with 
two short o's, not with the sounds heard in doctor. 

19. U* U has two sounds : (1) an open short, like that 
of u in full ; (2) a close long, like that of oo in pool. 

1. Never give to u the sound of EngUsh u in union, cube, 

2. Do not slur unaccented u : pronounce Jo'fu^, ®to'bu«t 
with a duly rounded short u. 
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20. ^» 3) occurs only in proper names and borrowed 
"words, and has the sound of it (§ 24). 

1. But it is also proper to give to t} the sound of t, 
especially in common words and where it is not accented ; 
^- g-9 Sl)U'nbcr, taU hat. 

21. The TTmlants, or Modified Vowels. The term um- 
laut is appHed to a peculiar modification of the vowels a, 
Or u and the diphthong an, due originally to the influence 
of an t or I in the next syllable. The effect of this t or j 
was to make the preceding vowel more like itself, i. e., 
to raise and front it. 

1. The sign of umlaut was at first an e written above 
the vowel affected, but in time this e became reduced to 
two dots ; thus : ft, o, ii, fiu. In the old spelling % £), U 
and Su were often written 3le, De, Ue, 9leu. In Boman 
letters one often sees sb, oe, ue and seu. 

2. Umlaut was once a living principle in English. We 
owe to it such variations as man — men, Tnouse — mwe, fuU 
—fiU, cool — chilly. 

22. 8(» 5l has two sounds : (1) an open short, identical 
with open short c, as in §dnbe, which rhymes exactly with 
6nbe ; (2) an open long, like that of el in their, as in SSdter. 
The latter is more open than close e, but not quite so 
open as short e. 

1. Distinguish between (g^re, honor, and ^tl^re, ear of 
corn ; between mc^rcn, increase, and Wd^xtn, mares. 

23. £), & has two sounds, neither of which is heard 
in EngHsh : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get 
the long sound, as in §o^(e, pronounce the ay of day with 
the lips in position for the o of pole. The sound is a 
rounded long c, or a fronted long o. The open short 
sound is the same, only a little less rounded. 

1. Do not fail to round 5 properly : distinguish between 
fenncii, know, and lortnen, be able; between §ol)len, caves, and 
§c^Iett, hide. 
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2. Do not fail to front '6 properly : distinguisli between 
lonntc, was able, and I5nnte, might he able ; between l^o^Icn, 
a case-form of ^o^I, hoUow, and ^'6i)Uxi, caves, 

24. j|« il has two sounds^ neither of them heard in 
English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get the 
latter, as in iiber, pronounce the ee of eel with the lips in 
position for the oo of pool. The sound is a rounded long 
t or a fronted long u. The short sound is similar, but a 
little opener. 

1. Do not fail to round ii properly : distinguish between 
Itcgcn, lie (recline), and liigen, lie (speak falsdy) ; between 
^iffen, cushion, and fiiffen, kiss, 

2. Do not fail to front ii properly : distinguish between 
mu^te, had to, and Tntt|te, would have to ; between ^lujfc and 
^tiijfC/ both case-forms of glu^, river. 

26. Nasal Vowels. These occur only in words bor- 
rowed from the French ; but since the words containing 
them are both numerous and common, the sounds require 
explanation. A vowel is made nasal by lowering the veil 
of the palate during the act of utterance, thus allowing 
the vocal current to vibrate in the nasal passage. There 
are four such vowels having respectively the tongue- 
position of (1) a in man, as in 33afft'rt ; (2) a in a^, as in 
Sommc'nt ; (3) aw in aioe, as in 33atto'n ; (4) w in bu^, as in 

1. In German, as in English, speakers unacquainted 
with French often pronounce the nasal vowels as ordinary 
oral vowels followed by ng ; calling 33af fm, bassa'ng, ©atfon^ 
sayzo'ng, etc. But this is not to be approved. 

THE DIPHTHONGS. 

26. Nature of the Diphthongs. The German diph- 
thongs are combinations of certain vowels with a short i 
or u. The first element is always phonetically an a-sound 
or an o-sound, ei being pronounced as ai, and cu as oi. 
Thus the five signs ai, an, ei, eu and an really represent 
but three different diphthongs, an being the same as eu. 
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27. 8lt» 9li consists of short a plus short t. Its sound 
is like that of i in pine, when the English diphthong is 
pronounced with a quick a, as in ah, for its first element. 

1. In French words at has the sound of S, as in 3lffai'rC; 
©aifon'. 

28. Wx* %\x consists of short a plus short u. Its 
sound is that of ow in noWy as pronounced with a quick a, 
as in ah, for its first element. 

1. Do not raise the first element of au to a sound like 
that of a in man, (This is a very common pronunciation 
of the ow in now), 

2. In French words au and eau have the sound of o, as 
in S^^auffce', 'jpiatcau'. 

29. @t, (Si is pronounced like at. 

1. (S^ and a^ were once common for ei and at, but are 
now used only in proper names. 

30. @tt» (Su consists phonetically of short o plus short 
i Its sound is like that of oi in oil, save that the first 
element is a little more rounded. 

1. Pronounce eu with a pure short o as its first element, 
not exactly as in English oil, which is usually made to 
sound like aw-il. 

•* tt 

31. Su* %Vi is the umlaut of au and has the sound 

of eu. 

32. Non-diphthongal Combinations. The above are 
all of the true diphthongs that occur in German, but 
there are certain other vowel-combinations that require 
notice. Except in the interjections l^ui and ))fui, pro- 
nounced hwee, pfwee (but see § 49), ua, ue, ui and uo occur 
in native German words only after q ; for their sound see 
under q (§ 50). In French words the u of these combi- 
nations is usually silent, as in ©uita'rre, 33ouque't. £)i and 
ou occur mostly in French words, oi sounding like wah, as 
in Joile'tte, and ou like long u, as in 2:our, 33ouque't. 
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THE CONSONANTS. 

33. Definitions. A 'stop' is a consonantal sound pro- 
duced by a complete closure of the oral passage at some 
point, as k, d, p ; it consists always of a slight explosion 
and cannot be prolonged. A * spirant ' is produced by a 
nearly complete closure, as s, v, th ; it is made by the 
rubbing of the breath against the walls of a narrow gate- 
way and can always be prolonged. The term 'spirant/ 
however, is not applied to Z, r, m, n or ng, though these 
can be prolonged. L and r are called ' liquids,* m, n and 
ng 'nasals.' 

1. A consonantal sound produced with the vocal chords 
vibrating, as g, d, z, v, is said to be 'voiced'; if produced 
with the chords quiescent, as k, t, s,f, it is 'voiceless.' 

2. A consonant produced between the back part of the 
tongue and the opposite portion of the soft palate, as ^ in 
go, ck in duck, is called a 'guttural'; produced in a similar 
way, but farther forward, it is a 'palatal'; produced 
between the fore part of the tongue and the upper teeth 
or gums, as d, th, s, it is a 'dental'; produced between the 
lips, as p, b, it is a ' labial ' or ' bilabial,' and produced 
between the lips and teeth, as/, v, a ' labio-dentaL' 

34. Oeneral Bnles. Of the two following rules, the 
first is applicable to English as well as German, the 
second to German only : 

1. Doubled consonants are to be pronounced like the 
corresponding single consonants ; e. g., the tt in bitter just 
like the t in ntit. 

a. The doubling of a consonant is simply a device (as 
in English) to indicate that the preceding vowel is short. 
The only consonants never doubled are c^, \, fd), t) and to. 

b. The rule does not apply to consonants brought 
together by composition ; pronounce the tt in mttteilen as 
in caJt-taU, not as in bitter, 

2. A voiced consonant when final becomes voiceless ; 
thus ahf as if written ap ; Sob, as if lot. 
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a. In applying this rule a consonant is to be under- 
stood as ' final ' not only when it ends a word, but when 
it ends a stem-syllable that is followed by a suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant ; e. g., Iicb[l(^, SKabd^cn (pronounce 

35. 8J* 33 has two sounds : (1) when initial or medial, 
that of 6 in by, as in bebcn, albern ; (2) when final, that of 
p in pen, as in ab, Itcbltd^. 

36. 6» (E occurs only in borrowed words and has three 
sounds : (1) before low vowels (a, o, u, au) and before con- 
sonants, that of k, as in Safe, Slique ; (2) before high 
vowels (c, i, t), a, o), that of g = is, as in Scbcr, ®l)Ii'nber ; 
(3) before e in a few French words, that of voiceless 8, as 
in Stance. 

1. A foreign c which is to sound like f is often written 
i, and one which is to sound like g is written g. In some 
cases, however, usage is unsettled and the official rules 
are not consistent. Thus we have S^eber or ^thn ; Sarjer 
or Sarcer ; ^ontmo'be but Soutje'rt. 

2. Sf always sounds like f. 

37. 6^^ Q.i) has in native German words two sounds, 
neither of them heard in English : (1) after a low vowel 
(o, 0, u, au)^ that of a guttural spirant, as in 3)ad^, aud^ ; 
(2) after a high vowel (e, i, d, 5, ii, eu, du) or a consonant, 
that of a palatal spirant, as in td^, burd^. To pronounce 
Daij utter English dock, but without the complete closure 
necessary for the final chck. Instead' of the click let the 
breath make an audible sound of rubbing or rasping. To 
pronounce tc^ press the tip of the tongue firmly against 
the lower teeth and try to say ish. 

1. Avoid making guttural ij either a f or a silent 1^ : 
distinguish the final sounds of voi), ro^ and Siodf. 

2. Avoid making palatal dj either a f or an fd^ : distin- 
guish the final sounds of btd^, bid and Xi\dj. 

3. In words from the Greek d) before a, o, ( or r is 
usually pronounced like !, as in S^aia'ftev, S^or, (Iljio'nif ; 
before c or i, like c^ in id), as in dfjemie', Sf^iru'ig. 
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4. In words from the French c^ sounds like fd^, as in 
S^a'ntoig, Sl^auffce'. 

5. S^^ belonging to one and the same stem sounds like 
J, as in ^nd)^, Od^fe ; but when the f belongs to a suffix 
d) has its separate spirant sound, as in n)acf|fam. 

38. S^ 3) has two sounds : (1) when initial or medial, 
that of d in do, as in bu, SBtDber ; (2) when final that of t in 
to, as in Sob, (dnblid^, aBilbni^. 

1. !j)t sounds like t, as in ©tabt, 

39. %, g is always like English / in for ; e. g., falfd^^, 
offcn, tief. 

40. @^ ® has in native German words five sounds : 
(1) when initial, or before a consonant, or doubled, that 
of a guttural stop like English g in go, as in ge^cn, ©ludf, 
3)ogge ; (2) when final after a low vowel (a, o, u), that of a 
voiceless guttural spirant = guttural 6), as in Jag, flog, 
fc^tug ; (3) when final after a high vowel (e, i, ci) or a con- 
sonant, that of a voiceless palatal spirant = palatal d^, as in 
^onig, S^cig, ©erg ; (4) when medial after a low vowel, that 
of a voiced guttural spirant, as in Jage, ?augc ; (5) when 
medial after a high vowel or a consonant, that of a voiced 
palatal spirant, as in ^onigc, Scfd^dfttgung, 33crgc. 

1. There is good usage in favor of pronouncing final g 
always as f and medial g as ^ in go, but the weight of 
authority is in favor of the pronunciation described above. 
The voiced spirants are somewhat difficult. To' get the g 
in lag en first pronounce (ad^cn ; then learn to voice the 
spirant by keeping up the glottal buzz of the a. By plac- 
ing the finger against the glottis (just above the ' Adam's 
apple ') the buzz will be distinctly felt if the consonant is 
properly voiced. 

2. In words from the French g before e has usually the 
sound of z in azure, as in Oenie', ^affa'ge, Ora'nge ; and g 
with following n that of ni in union, as in Sl^antpa'gneij, 

41. ^» § at the beginning of a word or a suffix sounds 
like h in his, as in ^err, g^rei^ett ; after a vowel it is silent 
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and serves to indicate that the vowel is long, as in 2[^(c, 
fe^v. Between vowels 1^ has the effect of a diseresis ; thus 
rul^tg = ru'^tg. 

42. 3* 9 l^as the sound of y in yes, as in \t, 3a^r. 

1. In a few French words j sounds like z in azure ; e. g., 
3ounia'(. 

43. 8. ^ has the sound of ^ in hiss, as in fal^I, ®(udf (cf 
being written for double f), 

44. 8. 8 is like, or at least very nearly like, the ordi- 
nary English linlet ; e. g., ?cben, 33at(. 

1. Do not drop I in any position ; e. g., not in l^atf, 
Oualm, *ipalntc. 

2. In words from the French U sounds like Ui in William. 
as in Sttte't, SBomtto'n. 

45. 3W» 3K is always like English m in met, as in mc^r, 

46. W. 9t is regularly like English n in tio, as in nic, an. 

1. 5R before ! sounds, as in English, like ng ; thus jtnfcn 
= jingfcn, just as in English think = thingk, 

2. In words from the French n after a vowel (except 
between vowels) is not pronounced as a consonant, but 
serves to indicate nasality in the vowel (§ 25) ; e. g., 
©aifo'n. 

47. 9t%. 5Wg is not a compound of n and g, but a simple 
sound. It is always like ng in singer, never like ng in lingei\ 
Examples : tang, (ftngcr. Pronounce separately in com- 
pounds, as u'n^gem, a'n^^gel^t 

48. ^. ^ is always like p in pen, as in "iped^, 9Ra^)pc. 

1. *ip^ occurs only in borrowed words (except Sp^cn, 
ivy,) and sounds like f, as in ®t)I|)^, ^^ilofop^te'. 

49. ^f* ^f is not exactly p plus f. To pronounce it 
begin as for a p and then convert the p into an / before 
the closure is complete. Examples : '^flan^e, emppnben, 
iJfro})f, 
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50. CL Q occurs, as in English^ only before u, the 
combination qu being pronounced like !)tj, the td denoting 
here a bilabial spirant (§ 58). Examples : OueHc, crqui'rfen* 

1. German qu is not exactly Hke qu in quU, nor like kv 
in black vest It differs from the former in that the lips 
are less rounded, and from the latter in that the sound is 
produced between the lips and not between the upper 
teeth and lower lip. 

51. 91* There are two modes of pronouncing r. The 
' lingual ' or drilled' r is made by vibrating the tip of the 
tongue ; the 'guttural' or 'uvular' r by raising the back 
part of the tongue until it meets the soft palate and 
forcing the breath through the narrow gateway thus 
formed, with an accompanying vibration or flapping of 
the uvula. 

1. The learner should at least begin with the lingual 
r, which is not so very different from the ordinary Enghsh 
initial r, as in red. In pronouncing it, however, let the 
vibratory trill be always distinctly heard. This caution is 
especially important for those who in speaking English 
habitually drop r after a vowel, making, e. g., no distinc- 
tion between /ar^^ier and father, but giving both as fatkuh. 

2. The guttural v is rapidly superseding the trilled v, 
and is the one now used by the majority of G-ermans. It 
is, however, very difficult to acquire after childhood. 

52. @. @ has three sounds : (1) when final, or medial 
with a consonant following, that of 8 in sit, as in ha^, ifl ; 
(2) when initial before a vowel, or between two vowels, 
that of 2 in zeal (only a little less forcibly voiced), as in 
Scele, 9iofe, langfam ; (3) before ^j or t at the beginning of 
a word, that of a quickly uttered fd^ = sh, as in ©tanb, 
Sprad^c. 

1. The voiced f is never doubled, whence ff and ^ are 
always voiceless. 

2. A voiced f occurring between vowels, as in SRofc, 
5Rafc, SBetfe, becomes voiceless in derivatives such as Stfi^fein, 
m^iftn, aBci^^ctt; i. e., it is there 'final' (§ 34, 2, a), and 
heuce written ^. 
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53. S<^« @d^ sounds like sh in ship, as in fd^neff, Slaufd^. 

1. But where d^ begins a suffix, as in 3ia^ijtn, from 5Rafc, 
if has its separate palatal sound. 

54. £* S^ in native German words has always the sound 
of ^ in tin, as in mit, treten. 

1. In words from the Latin t before unaccented i sounds 
like ts ; e. g., Statio'n, partia'I ; but not when following f, 
as in beflia'Kfd^. 

55. Xff* Xf) has always the sound of t, never that of 
English th in this or in thin; e. g., tl^un, Il^cologte'. 

1. X^ appears (1) in some foreign words like Xf)tt, 
including G-reek words, in which it represents 6 ; (2) in 
a few German words as a sign of vowel-length, t^ before 
the vowel being used instead of i) after it ; e. g., t^un 
instead of iuf)n, X^ox instead of Xoi)x. 

56. X^^ X^ is simply double g and has the same sound, 
namely, that of ts ; e. g., ©d^a^, fifecn. 

57. SJ* 53 has in native German words the sound of f, 
as in SSatcr, t)or. 

1. But in words from the French or Latin, except when 
imal, t) sounds like v in vcU, as in 35afe, ^ultjer (but like f in 
hxat>, Srcbiti'tj). 

58. 8B» SB has two sounds *• (1) when initial, or after a 
vowel, that of a labio-dental spirant Hke v in vat, as in 
SJeDe^ Sfitoc ; (2) after a consonant, that of a bilabial 
spirant, as in gtuet, ®c^h)cllc. 

1. The bilabial id sounds at first much like English w 
in urin, but differs from it in that the lips are less rounded 
and that it is a true spirant rather than a semivowel The 
student will do best to pronounce ^tuet, 'BijtDtUt, as also 
Cucllc, at first with a v-sound rather than a w;-sound, the 
latter being the harder to correct. Li large parts of Middle 
and South Germany the bilabial tt) is the only one used. 

69. 3E. X is always like English x ; e. g., in %^t, 3Eentcn. 

60. 3» 3 ^^^ always the sound of ts in Jits, as in gu, 
^^f Pfecn (§ being the written form of 33). 
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ACCENTUATION. 

61. Kinds of Accent. Accent is special stress in pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent is special stress upon one or 
more syllables of a word ; sentence-accent (often called 
' rhetorical accent/ or simply * emphasis ') is special stress 
upon one or more words of the sentence. 

1. Accent is either strong or weak, and there are differ- 
ent degrees of weakness ; thus in constitutionality the 
strong stress is upon al, and there is a weak stress upon 
tu, and a still weaker one upon con. Such shades and 
more are heard also in German, but the beginner may 
safely ignore all but two and think of every syllable as 
having either chief stress ( '^ ), weak stress ('^), or no stress 
at all; e. g., greu'bc, ioy ; freu'bto^^, ^ot/fess; grcu'b[o^jigIci% 
joylessness, 

62. Simple Words. An uncompounded word, if of 
native German stock, has the chief stress on the root- 
syllable, and not on any suffix ; e. g., l^a'nbeln, cu^ ; l^a'n* 
bettc, acted ; ^o'nigtnncn, queens ; 3l'ftertUmer, antiquities. 

1. Exceptions are verbs in ie'ren and nouns in ei ; e. g., 
ftubic'ren, study ; marf c^tc'rt, marched ; 9RaIcrei', painting. 

2. There are also a few other anomalous exceptions, as 
lebe'nbtg, living, from le'bcn ; lual^r^'ftig, true, from toa'^rl^aft. 

63. Compounds. German forms compounds very freely 
and in great variety, and their accent cannot be brought 
under any simple rules. The beginner will do best to be 
guided at first by English analogy, which will cover 
multitudes of cases ; e. g., g^ra'd^t^u^g, frei'ght-tra'i^n ; 
93(u'mcnga^rten, jMuyer-gc^rden ; g^c'ftfa^nb, tnmln-Mnd ; ro'l> 
fa^rbig, re'd-cd^lored ; SSergi'gmcinni^c^t, forge' t-me-noH, Then 
let the following points be noted : 

1. CompouDCd particles generally accent the second, 
member; as^etau'f, (here)up; haxn' nttx, thereunder; ftroma'b, 
downstream. 

2. The six prefixes be, ent {txttp), tx, gC/ Der and jcv are 
never accented, 
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3. The prefix un, wn, is very often, but not always, 
accented ; e. g., u'ntrcu, urUru'e ; u'ngem, unm'Uingly ; but 
unc'nblid^, une'nding, 

64. Borrowed Words. These are apt to accent the 
ultima, the following examples being each typical of 
many : ^artic', party ; ^ortto'n, portion / 9Kujt'f, music ; 
©tubc'nt, student; paxixa'\, partial; JRcgimc'nt, regiment; 
abfolu't, absolute; refigiS'S, religious, 

1. Exceptions occur principally among Latin words in 
or, el, cr, ium; as 3)o'ftor (plural ®ofto'rcn), doctor; So'xptx, 
body; Zi'Ui, title; plau^i'bd, plausible; ©tu'bium, study. 

EXERCISE L 
Pronunciation op Vowels. 

Note.— Accent the first syllable unless the accent is marked. Words 
connected by an Engrlish h3rphen are to be carefully distinguished in 
pronunciation. 

Long a. — 5lal, ^al^n, 3)ral^t, lal^m, 5^ag, 33art, ^a^jl. 

Short a.— %% balb; SBanb, ®ap, SaU, l^art, 8amm. 

Obscure c. — ^cAt, ®attc, ©enta'^I, ©cfa'ng, Saba'te, 2RanteI, 
altem, ©artcn, SSatcr, ^nbeln, ^nbeltc. 

&uyrt c and ft.— g«, gnbe, §dnbc, gcfa'ttt, t^fcl, 33(attcr, 
trger, g'rb^e^rr, 2l'bcnbc^ffcn, SSe'ttbe^dtc. 

Long c. — Sccre, fc^tcn, S^rc, bebcn, ®ebc't. 

L(mg fi.— SSatcr, 2^Ier, gftl^rcn ; t^re - e^re, 2Rd^rcn - 
mel^ren, ©file - ©cele, n)fil^rcn ~ tuel^ren. 

i^tor^ i.— 3fl, mit, irren, ©cbi'g, 3nfc'ft, gebi'ffcn. 

Long i an<i ic. — 2Rti*, Sgef, il^nen, l^ter, t)tel, gebie'nt. 

i>m^ 0. — ®oot, O^v, ol^nc, 3Woog, rot, geto'bt, 9tatto'n. 

Short 0. — Sott, Sod, fort, ®oggc, @of[c, golge, 9Borgcn, 
t>txWxitn, gefo'nnt, Offtjie'r. 

liong u. — 3)u, tl^un, ^ul^n, SRul^e, 33ube, ©rug, gcbu'l^It. 

iSfeoj-^ u. — Su§, ®ruft, bunfel, ®ufeenb, gemu'rrt. 

SZior^ 5.— ®5(fc, mxrnx, 25^)fer, gorfter, ©emoafe ; f 5nnett - 
fenncn, ^ottc - ^ettc, f5nntc - lonnte - fenntc. 
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Long 0. — Sf, bofc, l^orcn, cjefro'nt, grower ; ©S^nen - fcl^ttcn, 
lefen - lofen, bote - 33otc - Scete - bclte, 2Ro^rcn - SKd^ren - 
ntel^ren - 3D?ol^ren. 

ShoH u.— ®ucf en, mufyen, ntitrbe, §ut(c, biirgen ; ?ufle - ?tfte, 
inugten - ntuf^ten - mif^ten, -ffuffe - fitffen - ^iffen. 

Long ii. — Uber, ntiibe, griin, ©efu^t ; f))ulen - fptetcn - \pvikn. 

3lt and ei. — Sat, §atn, 33ctC feiinen, gVtcHert; fei - fie, 
ttcbttd^ - letbUd^, retten - rteten. 

3lu. — 33aunt, au^, SDlauI, faufen, au'fgcbauH. 

(gtt and ftu. — greube, 33(lume, ®eute, 2R(lufc, gule ; bautc - 
Seute, ^eute - l^aute. 

Nasal vowels, — Somnte'nt, ^enfto'n (on not nasal), Ora'nge^ 
Sanfie'r (r silent), Saffi'n, ©antt'n, ©aUo'n, ®ar9o'tt, ^arfu'm. 

EXERCISE IL 

Pronunciation of Consonants. 

33, voiced.— SQxhd, beben, gbbc, ©ebo't, 35erba'nb. 

33, voicehss. — 9lb, ob, Itebt, Itebtid^, Itc'brerc^, So'bre^bc. 

S = f. — Safu^, Sobejc, Soufi'ne, Sarrie're, Soupe. 

. S = I' — ®rfu^,.Sef|io'n, ©cevo, Siga'rre, St)ti'nber, centra'L 

S^ as voiceless guttural spirant, — %i)f ayxi), 33uci^, bod^, 
lad^en, madden, fud^en, bcba'd^t, 9iau'd^(o^d^ ; h)ad^en - luafc^cn, 
roc^ - ro^ - 9tocf, rau^en - raud^en - vaufc^en. 

&j as voiceless palatal spirant. — @d^t, id^, 33ad^e, 33iici^cr, 
euc^, reid^, leud^tet, baud^tet, burd^, ^etc^, ntanc^cr, 3D?fibc^en, 
grted^tfd^ ; hidj - btdf, ?5d^er - ledEer, ^trd^e - Strfd^c, fred^ — 
frifd^, rad^en - 9tcdEen. 

(Ef) = f. — S^ao^, S^ara'fter, S^or, S^olera, d^ronta'tift^, 
(£(}ionotogte'. 

S^ = fc^. — S^a'mot^, Sl^annja'gncr, S^auffee', d^arma'nt, 
S^ica'ne, d^ofte'ren. 

e^g = ^\ — 9ld^fe, Dad^iS, Dc^fe ; toac^fen - mafc^en - madden. 

X^ voiced. — jDu, benn, ebel, ober, SBtbber, gerc'bet. 
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3), voiceless, — gib, Sob, unb, ?lbenb, reblid^, 9D?abc^en, berc'b- 
fam. 

® as voiced guttural slop, — ©ang, ©ru^, fjicigge, glii^cn. 

@ as voiceless guttural spirant — J^ag, ®ug, flog, flug, SKagb, 
ragt, toagt, getau'gt, genu'g, Scfu'gnt^. 

©08 voiceless palatal spirant. — Sonig, cinig, rul^ig, %tXQ, 
fliegt, beugt, fdgt, lugt, 33alg, 33erg, genu'gt. 

@ OS voiced guttural spirant — Xage, 93ogcn, 3lugen, flogeu, 
trugcn, lagen, Sugcnb, 3ugenb, Saugc, Jau'geni^c^tg. 

® as voiced palatal spirant. — Sfintge, einigc, rul^ige, fitcgen, 
bcugcn, fdgcn, tiigen, 33dlgc, Serge, 2Rorgen, Sefd^a'fttgung. 

@ as voiced \i). — Saga'ge, Sta'ge, ^affa'ge, ®ente', ©elee', 
©cnba'rm, Ora'ngc, 

9tg. — (Sng, bang, lang, fingen, ginger, ©anger. 

^f.— ^fa^I, ^flanae, 3lpfet, ^iipfen, ^fro'^fenjie^^er. 

Ou. — Ouarf, OueHc, qner, erqni'dten. 

dt* — (Sr, ber, ^er, rot, riigen, S3rot, grower, f)axt, ^er^, !S)irne, 
gtirflen, l^arter, toeri'rren. 

(S, f, voiced. — ©aal, ®eete, ©ol^n, 93efen, Snfen, graufam, 
Siofe, SRdtfel, 9?afe, Srubfat, ^o'rfaa^L 

®/ fff h voiceless.— ^% ^% ^t% lif^eln, ate, bag, §a^, 
bejfcr, grower, SJo^Iein, Std^d^en; reifen - reigen, iueifen - tneif^en. 

©p, P, initial. — (Star!, ©tdnbe, ©prad^e, fpiiten, 33au'jtern, 
©ta'^Ifti^d^, ®pxvi'i)\pxt'6)tx, ®ei'fterf^)n^f. 

®(^. — ©d^elle, ©d^imff, 9Warfc^, lofd^en, raufd^en, 

X, Zi). — Sau, Sob, treu, 9tat, t^un, S^or, S^eologic'. 

Z = g. — 9tatio'n, ^ortio'n, ^)artia'I, ^atie'nt, Surtiug, 

35 = f. — SSatcr, t)iel, tjor, SSogel, brat), relati't). 

35 = tt). — 3Safe, 3Serb, toiole'tt, ^ultytx, retjibie'ren. 

335 as laMo-dental voiced spirant — SBad^g, 28age, 28ef)en, 
meife, 3Suxft, 26tot, tjertni'rft, gema'nbt. 

33J as bilabial voiceless spirant — ®n)aU, gtoei, S'^^^Qf 3^^^^'"/ 
©d^ttjutjl, fc^njarj, gefd^too'flen, tjerfd^ttji'nben. 

3, fe.— 3u, 3u(fer, ©camera, ergd'^ten, ftfeen, fd^ttjafeen ; 
@pa| - ®pai^; rcijen - reifen - reigen. 
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EXERCISE ni.. 
Pronunciation op Connected Discourse. 

Note.— This exercise is intended to cultivate fluency in reading. Practice 
upon it until it can be read without hesitation. To assist the begrinner the 
emphatic words (those that bear the sentence-accent) are here printed in 
spaced type, though that would not ordinarily be done. 

©utctt 2Rorgen! Good morning! 
SBtc befi'nbcn Ste ftd^? How do you do? 
3)anfe, rcd^t gut. Very weU, thank you, 
Unb tote ge^t c^ Sl^nen l^cutc? And how are you to-day f 
®o jtemlid^ ; nur ^bc id^ cin tt)cntg S o')^\xot\ Pretty well ; 
only I have a little headache, 

3)a^ tl^ut nttr leib ; c^ ijl bod^ ntd^t f d^Iintm? Tarn sorry 
for that ; it isn't bad, I hope ? 

£) ncin! e^ toxxh anij fc^ou bcffcr. Oh no; it is getting 
better, too, already. 

9lber \vo gc^en ®te je^t ^in? But where are you going 
now? 

^6) gel^e nur fpajie'ren; fommen ®tc mit. I am only 
UHdng a walk ; come along. 

®el^r gem; aber fag en ®te nttv crjl, toic t)icl Ul^r e^ ijl. 
With pleasure ; but tell me first what time it is. 

D^, ®te ^aben noij S^^^ 9cn«9 } e^ iP c^P ^^^6 ucun. Oh, 
you have still time enough ; it is only half -past eight. 

©d^oneg aSetter l^eutc, ntd^t Wa^v? Fine v)eather to-day, 
isn't it f 

^ r a d^ t i g ; toxx ^ben nur f c f t e n fotd^c ^c'rbjlta^gc. 
Splendid; we but rarely have such autumn days. 

Oel^en ®te nur bort^t'n; tft ba« nic^t eine ^crrltd^c 2lu3^ 
ftd^t ? Just look yonder ; isn't that a glorious view f 

2Bu'nberfd^o^n! \6) glaubc, ic^ I5nntc ftc ftu^nbcnla'ng 
betra'd^tcn. Wonderfully fine ; I believe I could look at it for 
hours. 

SBa^ treiben (Sic benn eigentlid^ in ber lefetcu 3^^^? WhcU 
are you doing, pray, these days f 
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9dj Itxnt jc(jt engftfd^. 3)a« ifl mcine $ a u'p t bcfc^a'f^ 
ttgung. / am learning English now. That is my principal 
occupation. 

!3Da l^aben (Sic getwi'g gcnu'g gu t^un. gngltfd^ lefcn ifl 
gtoar leid^t, abcr btc au'^f^jra'd^c ift fll'rc^tertic^, 7%en 
2/OM certainly have enough to do. To be sure it is easy to 
read English, but the pronunciation is fearful. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR 

VARIATIONS. 

65. Inflection. Of the nine parts of speech — ^they are 
the same in German as in English — ^the article, noun, 
adjective, pronoun and verb are subject to inflection ; 
that is, variation of form to denote different gram- 
matical relations. The uninflected parts of speech, or 
'particles,' are the adverb, preposition, conjunction 
and interjection. 

66. Declension. The inflection of the article, noun, 
adjective and pronoun is called ' declension.' Declen- 
sion shows how a word varies for gender, number and 
case. 

67. Coigngation. The inflection of the verb is called 
'conjugation'; it shows how a verb varies for voice, 
mode, tense, person and number. 

68. Oender. There are three genders, the masculine, 
feminine and neuter, which may or may not correspond 
to the sex of the object designated. 

1. For example, SBcib, woman, is neuter, ©tcin, stone, is 
masculine, and SRofe, rose, is feminine. This gender which 
is out of relation to sex is sometimes called ' grammatical,' 
in distinction from ' natural,' gender. 

69. ITnmber. There are two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 
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70. Case. There are four cases : the nominative, 
which is the case of the subject; the genitive, cor- 
responding to the English possessive, or objective with 
of; the dative, corresponding to the English objective 
with to OT for, and the accusative, which is the case of 
the direct object. 

1. This is only a rough general statement. Each of 
the cases has its pecuHar uses, which are expressed in 
EngHsh in various ways. (See §§ 241-72.) 

71. Variations of the Verb. The verb has an active 
and a passive voice, and each voice has four modes, viz. : 
the indicative, the subjunctive, the conditional and the 
imperative. There are two infinitives and two partici- 
ples, a present and a perfect. The indicative and sub- 
junctive mode have each six tenses, viz.: the present, 
the preterite, the perfect, the pluperfect, the future and 
the future perfect. Each tense has two numbers, a 
singular and a plural, and each number has a first, 
second and third person. 

THE ARTICLE. 

72. The Definite Article. The definite article ber is 
declined fully in the singular to agree with the case 
and gender of its noun ; in the plural it varies for ease 
only, not for gender. The declension is as follows : 

Singular, Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Nciit. M. F. N. 

Nom., the J 
Gen., of the, 
Dat., to the, 
Ace, the, 

1. Certain case-forms of ber often combine with certain 
prepositions into one word. Thus we have ant for an bcm, 
im for in bem, gnr for ju ber, anf^ for anf bag, etc. 



ber 


bte 


\>a^ 


bie 


beg 


ber 


beg 


ber 


bem 


ber 


bent 


ben 


ben 


bte 


bag 


bie 



Fom. 


Neiit. 


etne 


ein 


etner 


cme« 


etuei* 


etnem 


eiue 


ein 
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2. The use of bcr corresponds in general to that of the, 
but with many exceptions, Sometimes it is used where 
English does not use (he, and again it is omitted where 
the is required. Often it takes the place of an English 
possessive. (See Part H, §§ 223-9.) 

73. The Indefinite Article. The indefinite article ciii, 
a, an, is declined in the singular only, the forms being 
as follows : 

Mtisc. 

Nom., a, ein 

Gen., of a, einei8 

Dat., to a, eiuem 

Ace, ff, etncii 

1. In the phrases ein ^)aar, a few, and ein mentg, a little, 
ein is uninflected ; e. g., in ein ))aar 2Winuten, in a few 
minutes, - . 

2. The use of ein corresponds in the main to that of a, 
but it is sometimes omitted where a is required in 
English. 

EXERCISE TV, 
Readd^g Lesson : Sentences Showing the Use op the Article. 

[Learn the present indicative of ^bcn, to have, and of 
fctn, to he, viz.: ic^ {)abc, I have; bu {)aft, thou hast ; er ^at, he 
has; wir^abcn, toe have; iljx ^abt, ye have; fie i)ahti\, they have; 
Sie ^aben, you have; tc^ bin, lam; bu bift, thou art ; er tft, he 
is; wir ftnb, we are; xi)v fetb, ye are ; fie fmb, they are; Sie 
pnb, you are.] 

3)er aWann ifl ein Sngldnber^ — 3)ag 93nd^ ifl interefjant. — 
Tie ^tbtx ge^ort^ bcm Setter. — §aben ®ie einen' 33(eiftift obex* 
einc' S^berin* ber Xa^djt"? — (2e^en^ ®ie ben Wlann ba im 
©orten? — 3)er 3Wann ift tDoI)l Server'; er ^at immer' ein ^udj 
in bcr $anb. — 3)te 3eit' ift lang, aber \>a^ geben' ift furs. 
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VOCABULARTT- 

Note.— English cogitates are printed fh black letter, and put in [ ] when 
they are not in common use or do not properly translate the German cogr- 
nate. Italics mean that the word so printed is borrowed from the sanae 
source as the Grerman equivalent ; m. means masculine noun ; /., feminine 
noun ; n., neuter noun. The other abbreviations will be readily understood. 



aber, conj., but, however. 

Sfet'ftVft, m., lead-penciL 

Sud^, n., book. 

ha, adv., there. 

S'ngld^nber, m., EngHshman. 

^ebcr^',/., pen, feather. 

@artcn, m., garden, [yard]. 

gc^5rctt, v. (dot.), belong to. 

§anb,/., hand. 

immer, fl^u, always. 

in, prep. (dot. and ace), in, 

into, 
intcreffa'nt, adj., interesting. 



furg, adj,, short, [curt]. 
Icing, adj., long. 
i?eben, n., hie, flive]. 
?cl^rer, m., teacher. 
2Rann, m., man. 
ober, conj., or. 
fe^en, v., see. 
Jafd^c,/., pocket, 
nnb, conj., and. 
iDO^t, adv., probably,' I 

sume, well. 
3eit",/, time, [tide]. 



pre- 



NoTEs. — 1 ^Itglaitber ; pronounce ©'iig^ci'iibev without slurring tlie 
ii; not 3'iig4dubcr, nor 3>'ug^glaubci'. — 2 geQort, hdongs to; the verb 
is 3. pers. sing., and governs the dat. — 3 flttftt, ftltc; the article has 
to be repeated because the nouns are of different gender. — ^ in ; in 
governs the dat. when it means m, the ace. when it means irUo. — * tit 
bft Sllf(^(, in YOUR pocket; bet* takes the place of an Eng. possessive, 
there being no doubt as to whose pocket is meant. So one says : ic^ 
l)abc c8 in bcr %(\\6:\t, I have it in my pocket. This use of bcv is most 
common with nouns denoting a part of the body, or of the clothing, or 
a near relative. — 6 ^(^(it ^ie, do you see; German gets along without 
an auxiliary corresponding to our do. — ^ Ht^ttX, a teacher ; a noun de- 
noting vocation and standing alone in the predicate is used without 
tin. — ^ (at intntft ; note that the German says has always instead of 
always has. — ^ tlie ^tW, bttS ^t^tVi, not the timey the life, but simply 
time, life. 2)er is commonly used with any noun having a general or 
abstract sense (the so-called * generic article'), ^{t ^t\i might, how- 
ever, mean the tivfie if it referred to a particular time. — »o %i^tX, ^t\i\ 
observe the cognates feather, tide. Cognates have regular correspond- 
en(v3s of sound ; e. g. , Ger. b corresponds regularly to Eng. ^ as in 
bu=^^u, and Ger. initial 5 to Eng. t, as in giuei = <ioo. Let the 
learner discover other similar rules for himself. (See Appendix II. ) 
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THE NOUN. 

74. Variations of the Noim. The declension of a noun 
shows how it varies its form for case and number. 
The endings of declension are applied to the * stem,' 
which for practical purposes may be regarded as 
identical with the nominative. The nominative never 
has a case-ending. 

1. The plural of some nouns is further characterized 
by umlaut of the root-vowel, as in Saunt, tree, but 93(iume, 
trees. A few such umlauted plurals exist in modem Eng- 
lish, as foot-feet, mouse-mice. In German they are far 
more numerous. 

2. Nouns are divided into declensions with reference 
to their form and gender. It is of importance to 
remember the gender of every noun learned. 

75. The Determination of Gender. The gender of a 
noun depends, first, upon its meaning. Names of 
males, of the seasons, months and days of the week 
are in general masculine. Names of females, flowers, 
trees and German rivers are mostly feminine, and 
names of metals and countries are mainly neuter. 
But these rules are not without exception. 

1. If a noun has more than one syllable its gender can 
often be told with certainty from its ending. The most 
helpful rules of this kind will be given as they are 
needed. 

2. In very many cases, however, particularly of mono- 
syllables, the gender of a noun cannot be told either 
from its meaning or from its form, but must be learned 
from the dictionary. 

3. Compound nouns have the gender of their final 
element; e. g., ber JJruci^tgartcn, the fruit-garden; bie 
&Qxttnftu6)t, the gardenfruit. But there are a few excep- 
tions to this rule. 
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4. Some words have two genders, sometimes with dif- 
ference of meaning ; e. g., ba^ or ber ^ult, t?ie desk ; ber 
S:^or, the fool ; ba^ S^or, t?ie gate. 

DECLENSION. 

76. Systems of Declension. There are three declen- 
sions, the Strong, the Weak and the Mixed, the basis 
of classification being as follows : 

1. A noun is of the Strong Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)^, or no ending at all, and its 
nominative plural is not formed by means of the ending 

(e)n. 

2. A noun is of the Weak Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)n, or no ending at all, and its 
nominative plural the ending (e)n. 

3. A noun is of the Mixed Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)^ and its nominative plural the 
ending (e)n. 

* 

77. General Rules. The following general rules, ap- 
plicable to all declensions alike, will be helpful : 

1. Feminine nouns do not vary in the singular. 

2. The dative plural always ends in n. 

3. The nominative and accusative singular of a strong^ 
noun are always ahke. 

4. The nominative, genitive and accusative plural of 
any noun are always ahke. 

78. Classes of Strong Nouns. Nouns of the strong 
declension are subdivided, with reference to the 
formation of the nominative plural, into three classes, 
the First Class having no ending in the nominative 
plural, the Second Class the ending e, and the Third 
Class the ending ev. 
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FmsT Class, Strong Declension. 

79. Membership. The first class embraces: (1) all 
masculine and neuter nouns ending in cl, cii, er, 
together with the two feminines SOf utter and 5^oc()ter; 
(2) diminutives in (i)cn and Icin, which are always 
neuter ; (3) neuter nouns having the prefix gc and the 
suffix e. 

1. Some additional members of the first class, of less 
importance to remember, are mentioned in Part 11, § 274. 
Note that the class contains, in general, no monosyllables, 
no words accented on the last syllable, and only two 
feminines. 

80. The Singular Cases. The genitive singular adds 
§ (never e^) to the nominative ; the other cases have 
no distinctive ending, but are like the nominative. 

81. The Plural Cases. Most nouns of the first class 
have the nominative plural like the nominative singu- 
lar, as bd^ ^tn)kx, the ivindoio, bie ^enfter, the ivindows ; 
bet SBiirger, the citizen, bie Siirgcr, the citizens. A certain 
few, however, modify the root-vowel, as bcr SSater, the 
father, bie SSciter, the fathers; ber ^i^oget, the .bird, bie 
SBogel, the birds, 

1. The nouns that have or may have umlaut as a plural- 
sign number nearly thirty. The hst * embraces the most 
of the modifiable mascuhnes, the two feminines SKutter 
and %^6)\tx, and one neuter, viz., Slofter, convent. 

2. The dative plural adds n unless the stem already 
ends in n ; thus from S?ogeI the dative plural is SSogeln, 
but from aWftbd^en, aWcib^en. 



♦ For word-lists that are useful for rc»ference, but do not need to be 
committed to memory, see Pai-t II. 
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82. Examples. 






1. "Without plural-sign : Sajlcn, box; 


®e6dnbe, building ; 


^rdulein, young lady, Miss, 








Singular, 




Nom. 


ber Saften 


bag ©ebdube 


bag ^rdnlein 


Gen. 


bc« ^afteng 


be« ©ebfiubeg 


beg grftnleing 


Dat. 


bent ^aften 


bent ®eb(lubc 


bent grftnlein 


Ace. 


ben Saften 


ba« ©ebSubc 
Plural. 


bag g^rduleiic 


Nom. 


bie Saftcn 


bie ©ebaube 


bie ^rdnlein 


Gen. 


bcr ^aften 


ber ©ebanbc 


ber ^rftuleitt 


Dat. 


ben Saften 


ben ©ebduben 


ben JJrdnlein 


Ace. 


bie ^aften 


bie ©ebfiube 


bie grdutein 


2. With 


umlaut as plural-sign : 5Sater, faih^r ; 2Kutter, 


moth£r ; ^lofter, convent. 








« 


Singular, 




Nom. 


ber SSater 


bie 2Rutter 


bag ^lofter 


Gen. 


be^ S?ater« 


ber 2Rntter 


beg ^lofterg 


Dat. 


bem SSater 


ber SRutter 


bent ^(ofter 


Ace. 


ben SSater 


bie aWntter 
Plural, 


bag Slofter 


Nom. 


bie SSfiter 


bie 9»tttter 


bie ^(fifter 


Gen. 


ber SSater 


ber aWiitter 


ber ^Wfter 


Dat. 


ben Sdtern 


ben 2Riittern 


ben «l5ftertt 


Ace. 


bie Sater 


bie ajliitter 


bie ^Wfler 



EXERCISE V, 
Reading Lesson*: Strong Nouns, First Class. 

Qil fd^reibe^ biegntaP aug einem ®5rfc^en' int ^arggebtrge/ 
^i) befuc^e'' ^ier einen DnM, einen Srnber* beg SSatcrg.' S)ie 
Senjo^ner beg !D5rfd^eng finb meiftcng 3lr6eiter. 3)er Onfcl ijl 

* From this point on the reading lessons will take, for the most i>art, 
the form of letters, or extracts from letters, which may be thoiigrht of as 
written by a German-American boy who goes to Germany for study and 
travel. 
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©d^riftflctter* unb ttjol^nt nur im ©ommcr l^icr, Xa9 ?cben bcr 
!DorfbcttJol^tter ifl nid^t fc^r intercffant 3ci^ ge^c morgen na^* 
©dtttngen.'* 

VoCABUIiABY. 

NOTB.— The abbre nation 8. after a noun means * stronfr ' ; u'., * weak ' ; nur., 
* mixed.* The flgrure grives the class. If a noun has umlaut as plural-sifrn 
the fact will always be indicated. Thus Sraber; m.8.1 (pi. t), is to be read : 
^rnter, masculine noun, strong: declension, first class, plural SrftbcT. 



a'rbci^er, m. s. 1, working- 
man. 

ou^, prep, (dot.), from, out of. 

beftt'd^cn, u, visit, [-seek, be- 
seech]. 

Setoo'l^ncr, wi. s. 1, inhabitant. 

Srubcr, m. s. 1 (pi a), brother. 

bte^mal^ adv,, this time, 
[-mole]. 

iCo'rfbcttJO^I^ncr, m. «, 1, vil- 
lager. 

Ddrf d^en, n. s, 1, little village, 
[thorp-]. 

©ebi'rgc, n, s. i, mountains ; 
^o't^geb^rgc/Harz Mts. 

it%tn, u, go. 

^ier, adv.^ here. 



Igcben, n. s. 1, life, [live], 
meifteng, adv., most-ly." 
SERorgen, w. s. 1, morning ; as 

adv., morgen, to-morrow, 
nai), prep, (dot.), after, to, 

[nigh], 
nid^t, adv., not, [naught], 
nur, adv., only, just. 
Onfcl, m. s. 1, uncle. 
fc^reiben, v., write, [shrive, 

scribe]. 
©d^ri'ftfte^Bcr, m. s. 1, writer, 

author, 
fc^r, adv., very, [sore]. 
©ontmer, m. s. 1, snmmer. 
tt)ol^ncn, v., dwell, live. 



Notes. — » 3^ ffj^tftllf, Iioriie. The verb-form given in the vocab- 
olary is always the infinitive, which generally ends in en. To get the 
stem of the present tense, drop the en ; then add e to the stem for the 
1. pers. sing., t for the 3. pers. sing., and en for the 1. or 3. pers. pin. 
Thus, id\ ft^rcibc, Ivoriie; er fd)rcibt, he writes; mil* fd)rciben, we write; 
fie f(^rctbcn, they vorite — « bicdmal ; note the cognate of mat The 
parent-word meant spot, mark, birth-mark, thing to remember, or 
remember by; hence, in German, occasion, time. — 3 Xov^i^tn, diminu- 
tive of 2)orf, viUage, which is cognate with tJiorp, now preserved in 
proper names only. Observe that the suffixes d)cn and Icin when 
appended to a noun cause umlaut of the root-voweL The suffix d)t\i 
is cognate with kin in lambkin.— * ®thix%t, from SBerg, mountain. The 
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• 
prefix gc here denotes a number or mass taken together ; hence * col- 
lection of mountains,' 'mountain-range.' — * 3(!J liefttlltc, I am visUing ; 
German has not the 'progressive' tense-forms of English, so that, 
e. g., id^ ge!^c must be translated by / go, or by I am goings according 
to the connection. — ^ SJttttier, in apposition with Dnfcl, with which it 
must agree in case.— ' bfd ^atrrl, ^sy father (Ex. IV, n, 5). — « ^^tifts 
ftcllrr^ A voriter (Ex. IV, n. 7). — ^ utii^ translates Eng. to before names 
of places. — ^^ @btttttgCtt^ a well-known university town of north- 
central Germany. Proper names that are the same in English as in 
German will not be given in the vocabularies. The inflection of 
proper names is a subject by itself ; they- are not included in the three 
declensions. — " most-ly ; this mode of printing means that the root 
met ft is cognate with most, but that the ending end is not cognate 
with ly. 

EXERCISE VI. 

Colloquy.* 

I. 

s 

aaScr ift ba^ ^rciulcxn im ©arten bort ? 

S)ag ift graulein SSert^a/ bie Softer be« ©artncr^. 

Unb ba« aWcibc^en ba am ^enftcr bc^ ^au^^en^ — mv ift fic ? 

©ic ift and) einc Xoijttx be^ ©clrtner^ ; cr ^at gtuei X'6(t)ttx. 

^ennen ®ie ' bie 2Kutter ber 2Rabc^en ? 

Slur cin tuenig ; aber ic^ fenne ben SSater fc^r gut. 

II- 

Who lives in the cottage yonder ? 
That is the gardener's cottage. 
And who are the young ladies at the window ? 
They are* the gardener's daughters.* 
Do you know the girls ? 

Only a little ; but I know the father and mother * 
very well.* 



♦ The * colloquies ' are divided, in each case, into two parts. The first, or 
German-English part, will serve first as a reading lesson in colloquial 
Gteiman. After it has been read and translated, it should be committed 
to memory and repeated frequently until the German forms of expression 
come fluently from the tongue. The second part is to be put into German. 
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Vocabulary. 



art, prep, (dot. and (wc,)^ on, 

by, at. 
au(^, ad\^,, also, too, [eke]. 
ba^^pron. (dem.), that, 
bort, adv., yonder, there. 
JJcnflcr, n, s, 1, window. 
®axttn,m. s. 1 (pi fij, garden. 
®ortncr, m. s. i, gardener, 
gut, adj,, good ; as adv,, welL 



^du^c^cu, n. s. 1, little honse, 

cottage, 
fennen, u, know, [ken]. 
SKabd^en, n. s. 1, girl, maid-en. 
®ie, pron., you ; fic, she, they. 
Xoi)UXff. s. ^ fpZ. oj, daughter. 
ttJcntg, adj., little ; extt tuemg, 

a little, 
njcr, ^on. (inter.), who. 
gttjex, ni6m., two. 



Notes. — » ^riittlrttl 93rrtlta^ Frdvldn Bertha, rather than Miss Bertha. 
Pronounce ^crtlja without slurring the a (see also § 16, 1). — 2 j^emttn 
&tf do you know (lit., know you). ®ie is used for you in speaking to 
any one who is not a relative nor a very intimate friend. It takes its 
verb in the 3. pers. pi. Notice, therefore : @ie fcnucn, you know; fie 
fennen; they know ; fie fennt,5^ knows. — ^ They are, fie fuib, or, better, 
bad jinb, those are. 2)a§, though neut. sing., can be used without 
reference to the gender or number of the predicate noun. — -* the 
gardener's dangliters; either bed ©drtners Xb^tn', or bie !£ocl^ter bed 
@ortiicrd, or, making a compound, bie ©drtnerdtod^ter, but not bie 
(^artnerd Xodjtex, So above, the gardner's cottage = bed ©drtnerd 
^fiudd^en, or bad §audc^en bed ©artnerd, but never bad ©drtnerd §dud= 
(^fii. — *the father and mother; ber must be repeated (see Ex. rv, 
n. 3). — « rery well, fe^v gut, not jcf|r inol)!. — ' on; when a prep, is 
given as governing both dat. and ace, that does not mean that either 
case can be used at pleasure. The dat. is used in answer to the ques- 
tion * where*? and the ace. in answer to the question 'whither'? 



Second Class, Strong Declension. 

83. Memhership. The second class embraces : (1) a 
very large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly 
masculine, but with a few feminines and some neuters ; 
(2) nouns ending in at, ig, incj, ling, ni^, fat, and some 
other not very common suffixes. 

'1. The phrase 'monosyllabic nouns' must be under- 
stood to include compounds in which the iinal element 
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would belong to this class if uncompounded ; e. g., 
3ufaU, accident, and SJo'rftabt, suburb, as well as ^a% case, 
and ©tabt, city. 

2. Nouns in tg and (ing are masculine ; those in m^ and 
fal are mainly neuter, but a few are feminine. 

3. This class is, then, pre-eminently the class of mono- 
syllabic masculines. 

84. The Genitive and Dative Singpilar. The genitive 
has the ending c§ or § ; the dative the ending e or no 
ending at all. 

1. The ending e^ is used regularly with monosyllables, 
but may always be reduced to simple g unless the stem 
ends in an s-sound (g, ^, g, ^, fd^); thus 93aum, tree, has 
usually SSauine^, but very often 33aum^, while ^lu% river, 
always has ^(uffe^. The ending g belongs regularly to 
polysyllables that do not end in an s-sound ; thus ^6nig, 
^ng, bungling, youth, have Sonigg, 3filngling^. 

2. The use of e in the dative is largely optional, being 
dependent on habit or the sense of euphony. In 
general, monosyllables are apt to have it, polysyllables to 
be without it. 

85. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plural 
always has the ending c, with umlaut of the root-vowel 
in some words, without it in others. The dative plural 
adds n to the nominative plural. 

1. Of the monosyllabic nouns all of the feminines and 
the most of the masculines, but only three or four of the 
neuters, have umlaut in the pluraL 

a. Nouns having aa or oo in the stem drop one vowel 
when they undergo umlaut, as ©aal, haU, pL ©tile ; 33oot^ 
boat, pi. 93oote or 335tc. 

2. Nouns in nx^ double the g in inflection ; e. g., 93tob^ 
nte^ covenant, gen. 33unbniffe^, pL Siinbniffe. 
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86. Examples. 



1. Without umlaut in the plural : Jag, day ; Wtonai, 
month ; ^cAjX, year. 

Singular. 



Nom. 


ber Sag 


ber 2Ronat 


ba« 3al^r 


Gen. 


bc« Jagc^ 


bc« SSlmm 


bc« 3a^re« 


Dat. 


bcm %Ci%t 


bem 9)lonat 


htvx 3al^rc 


Ace. 


ben Sag 


ben 3)ionat 
Plural, 


ba^ 3al^r 


Nom. 


bic Sage 


bie 2Ronatc 


bie 3al^rc 


Gen. 


ber 2^agc 


ber aJtonate 


ber 3fal^rc 


Dat. 


ben Sagen 


' ben SJtonatcn 


ben 3fa^rcn 


Ace. 


bic Sage 


bie SKonatc 


bic 3a^rc 



a. So, also, ba« 33iinbni§, covenant, gen. sing, be^ 33iinb* 
itiffe^, nom. pL bie Siinbniffe ; bie S23ilbni«, wilderness^ gen. 
sing, ber 2BiIbni« (§ 77, 1), nom. pi. bic SSilbniffe ; ba^ or 
bie Sriibfaf, affliction, gen. of ba« Sriibfat, be« Sriibfal^, gen. 
of bie Irubfal, ber Srilbfal, nom. pi. of either, bie Sriibfale. 

2. With umlaut in the plural: 33aunt, tree; ^adjt, night ; 
(S^^ox, choir. 

Singular, 



Nom. 


ber S3aum 


bie 5»a^t 


ba^ S^or 


Gen. 


be^ Saunter 


ber 9Jad^t 


be« S^ore^ 


Dat. 


bem SSaume 


ber 3laiji 


bem Sl^orc 


Ace. 


ben 33aunt 


bie 5Rac^t 
Plural 


ba« S^or 


Nom. 


bie S3dume 


bie 5»a^tc 


bie e^ore 


Gen. 


ber Sdume 


ber 9Za^te 


ber S^^6re 


Dat. 


ben 93ftumen 


ben 5Rarf)ten 


ben S^^5ren 


Ace. 


bie S3(iunie 


bie miftt 


bie S^5re 
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EXERCISE VIL 

87. Rule of Order I: The Inverted Order. If a sen* 
tence begins with any other element than the subject, 
the subject must follow the verb ; e. g., ba ift er, there 
he is; ba§ t)erftel)e id) nid)t, that I do not understand; 
f(i)6n ift fie nidit, beautiful she is not, 

1. This order, verb-subject, is called 'inverted,' the 
' normal ' order being subject- verb, as in er tfi ba ; xi) "otv^ 
fte^c ba^ nid^t. 

2. Inversion occurs in English, e. g., in said I, great is 
Mammon ; but while it is somewhat rare in Enghsh, it is 
exceedingly common in German. German tends to begin 
the sentence with that element which is most prominent 
in the speaker's thought ; and when this is done and the 
word so put first does not happen to be the subject, 
inversion must follow. In translating do not imitate the 
German inverted order at the expense of English idiom. 

3. The general connectives meaning and, but and far 
constitute an important exception to the above rule. 
They do not affect the order. 

Reading Lesson : Strong Nouns, Second Class. 

^ij btn^ nun gttjei Sage^ in ®5tttngen. ^6) ^abe ctn ^i^w^c^ 
mit etncm Ofen, einem Itfd^e unb ein:()aar* ©til^ten. SDurd^^ 
^enftcr ficl^t * man eincn ^axt mit atterlei Sfiumcn. S)ie ®tabt 
liegt an* exnem J^Iuffe. Sluf* bem (JIuffe fie^t man l^cutc ctn 
^jaar ^ci^ne.* SOStr finb am Slnfang bc« ^erbfte^, aber bic 8uft ift 
nod^ immcr ' ttjann. 

Vocabulary. 



a'HerleiV adj., all sorts of. 

5l'nfa^ng, m. s, 2 (pi, a), be- 
ginning. 

auf, prep, (dot. and acc.j, on, 
up-on. 

burd^, prep, (ace), throii|^h. 



g^Iu^, m. s. 2 (pi. -iiffej, river, 
^crbft, m, s, 2, autumn, 

[harvest]. 
l^eute, adv,, to-day. 
^oAjXi, m, s. 2 (pi a), boat, 

row-boat, 
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^arf, m, s. 2, park, 
©tabt,/. s. 2 (pi a), city, 
©tul^t, m. s. 2 (pi iij, chair, 

[stool]. 
%x\6i), rn, s. 2, table, [dish]. 
tDamt, adj,, warm. 
3tmmcr, n. 8, 1, room, 

[timber] 



Itegen, w., lie, be situated. 

guft,/. s. 2 (pi n), air. 

man,pron.(indef.), oue,[maii]. 

mit, prep, (dot,), with. 

no^, adv,, yet, stilL 

mm, adv., now, welL 

Of en, m. 8. 1 (pi '6)f stove, 

[oven] . 
^aav, n. s. 2, pair : cin paax, 

a few. 

Notes. — > 3(!J Bill ; translate I have heen. Ger. uses a pres., gener- 
ally with an adverb referring to present time, to denote that which has 
been and still is. In such a case Eng. uses the perf . — ^ ^ngf ^ ace. of 
measure ; duration of time is expressed by the ace. — 3 etn tittttr ; 
§§ 4, 1, a and 73, 1. — ^ f|el)t, .sees ; from fcljcn, which changes its root- 
vowel in the 2. and 3. pers. sing. — * an, ttttf ; both these words mean 
OR, auf in the sense of O'oer and upon, and an in that of close to. Thus 
a boat is an f bem gluffc, a city an bcm gluffe (on the spelling J^Iug- 
gluffc, as compared with gug-J^ugc, see § 2, 3).— « ^af^nt, row-hoais; 
not cognate with canoe, which is a Spanish-Indian word. — ' nO(!j 
tmmct; the two words together mean stUl, even now} said of that 
which has been and still is. 

EXERCISE VIIL 

Colloquy. 

I. 

3)er ^arf ift fc^Sn am 3lbenb/ ntd^t njal^r ?' 

3a tnol^t'; fefeen tt)xv nn«* eincn XugenbM* S^ ift eine 
Sonl untcr bent 33anmc bort. 

(Sd^ongnf; abcr gel^en ®ie nid^t nod) l^entc abenb'' in^ 
«ongert?^ 

aBo^I nx^t'; bic ^ttt^c fmb au tener. 9lm ©d^tuffe'" bc« 
^onaU bin id^ intmcr arm. 

S>a« ift alfo" ba^ ^inbernt^! 5Run, gnm ©liirf" ^abc i^ 
gttjct SiHcttc." ^ommcn ®ie nur mit." 

^ II. 

It is lovely in the park to-night, isn't it? 

Yes indeed ; let us sit down a moment. There are 

cUwrs yoftder, 
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Very well " ; but only a moment. I am going to the 
concert yet this evening.^" 
Have you a seat already ? " 
Yes, I have two tickets. Pray come along. 

VOCABULABY. 



3lbenb, m. s. 2, even-ing. 
alf 0, adv,, so, then, [also] . 
arm, adj., poor. 
3lu'genblx^(f, m, s. 2, moment. 
33an!,/. a. 2 (pi fij, bench. 
SiCe't, n. s, 2 (pi. -tit), ticket, 
eg, pron., it, there. 
@Iu(f, n. s. (no plural), luck, 

fortune, 
^i'nberni^, n. s. 2, hindr-ance, 

difficulty. 
la, adv., yes. 
fommen, v., come. 
^ouje'rt, n. s. 2, concert. 



^iai^f m. 8. 2 (pi. &), place, 

seat. 
Sc^lu^, m. s. 2 (pi. n)f end, 

close, 
fd^on, adv., already, quite, 
fd^oit, adj., beautiful, lovely, 

[sheen]. 
fefeen; v., set, seat. 
teuer, adj., dear, expensive, 
uu^, pron., us, ourselves, 
unter, prep. (dot. and ace), 

under, among. 
iDa^r, adj., true, 
ju, prep, (dat), to, at, for ; 



as adv., too. 

Notes. — i am flbcttt)^ in ike evening ; so, also, am ^age, in the day- 
time. — * nm^t tBOf^t, isn't it? for ift c§ nic^t Xoa\)X, is it not true? A very 
common phrase implying that an affirmative answer is expected. — 
^ ^a tOOl^If yes indeed; tuot}( is often added to break the abruptness of 
a simple ja. — * fe^en ttlir un&, let us sU down ; literally, seat toe us. 
The verb is a subjunctive, 1. pers. pi., best translated by lei. — * 9lU||Clls 
Mit ace. of measure. — « Sll^on gttt, oil rights very wdl; an idiomatic 
phrase that cannot be translated literally. — "> %tVi\t ftbctl)!^ this evening, 
to-night. — » ttti ^OtljCrt^ to the concert; note the preposition and the 
case (Ex. VI, n. 7). — » SBol^I VLXi^i, probably not; the iuoljl implying, un- 
certainty.— i^^Sl^ittffc ; what is the quantity of the u? — »» ^al tft Illf0» 
so that is; remember that alfo never means aiso. — » juilt ®lud, luckUy; 
literally, /or tefc. ©liicf is for @e*Iu(f; it is only >Iu(f that is cognate 
with luck. — " J||3t]][ettc ; t doubled to mark the preceding vowel as 
short (§ 14, 2, and 34, 1, a). Proimce Bil^4t-e. — " ^ommett @ic ItUt 
vxii, pray come along. The verb is imperative, 2. pers. pi. With this 
form of address (^ie cannot be omitted as ywi is in English. 9iui* with 
an imperative means just or pray. — '» Very well^ not Jc^l* JDOl)I, nor 
\e\)V gut (see note 6 above). — '« I am going, etc. The order is : I go 
yet this evening tOy etc, — ^^ ^ready 5 the order ; Jlave you already , e<Ct 
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Third Class, Strong Declension. 

88. Membership. The tiiird class embraces : (1) a 
large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly neuter, 
but with a few masculines ; (2) all nouns in turn ; (3) a 
few neuters of foreign origin with accent on the 
ultima ; e. g., Spita'l, hospital, pi. ©pitci'ter. 

1. Note that this class contains no feminines. It is pre- 
eminently the class of monosyllabic neuters. 

2. Nouns in turn (cognate with dom in kingdom) are, 
with two or three exceptions, neuter. 

89. The Genitive and Dative Singular. The genitive 
has the ending e^ or ^, the dative the ending e or no 
ending at all, precisely as in the second class. 

90. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plural 
always has the ending er, to which the dative adds ti. 
The vowel preceding er always has umlaut, if capable 
of it, nouns in turn making the plural in turner. 

1. A number of nouns belong both to the third and to 
the second class, having two plurals, one in er, the other 
in t, usually with difference of meaning ; thus 93anb, n., 
means either hond or ribbon, but in the plural SSanbe means 
bonds, while SSanber means ribbons. 

91. Examples. Mann, man; ,^an§, house; 3Utcrtum, 
antiquity. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



bcr 3Rann 
bc« 3Rannc« 
bcm 5!Kanne 
ben Tlann 



Singular, 

ba^ ^au^ 
beg ^aufeg 
bem §aufe 
bag ^aug 

Plural. 



bag 2lltcrtuni 
beg Slltcrtumg 
bem 3lltertuni 
bag Slltertum 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace. 



bie aJMnner bic §aufcr bie 3lltertumer 

bcr SKtinner ber ^aufer ber ^(tertumcr 

ben 3R(innern ben ^dufern ben ^Itertiimern 

bic 5!Kanncr bic ^Sufer bie SKtertumcr 
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§oIg, n, 8. 3y wood, forest. 
Orrtum, m. s. 3, error. 
8i^t, n, s. 3, light, 
quer, adv,, across. 
9ianb, m. s. 3, edge, border. 
f^)dt, (w^u, late. 
\)kVin'i\tf adv., perhaps, 
toa^, pron, (inter.), what. 



S33cg, m. s. ^, way. 

tuerben, u, become ; c^ tuirb, 
it is becoming. 

iDxe, adv., how, as, [why]. 

tuiffen, v., know; id^ mcig, I 
kaow, [to wit]. 

gicmlid^, adv,, pretty, toler- 
ably. 



Notes.— » tool^i, I voonder. — « nui^ ^aitfr, hom^ — 3 ttlo(I, probably, 
no doubtf I presume, I reckon, I guess. — < ti tOtrb/ it is getling ; 3. 
pers. sing. pres. of tuerbcn, which is cognate with the verb worth in 
woe vDorth ike day; i. e., woe come unto the day. — ^ SBf g ; pronounce 
with long c ; but there is an adverb tueg, away, which has short c. — 
^ {^OijCd here = SSalb, woods. The more common sense is loood, as a 
material.— 7 Let 118 go, get)en ttJiv (see Ex. Vm, n. 4).— s already, 
fd)Ou; directly after tft.— »do you know, femift bn; the use of bu in 
this exercise, instead of @ic, presupposes that the speakers are very 
intimate friends. — lo Kot TCry well, nid)t fel)r gut ; but in the next 
sentence very well = \6)on gut.— " among, miter, with dat. 

The Weak Declension. 

92. Membership. The weak declension embraces : 
(1) a considerable number of monosyllabic nouns, 
mainly feminine, but with a few masculines ; (2) 
nearly all the polysyllabic feminines in the language ; 
(3) masculines that end in e ; (4) many foreign mascu- 
lines that have the accent on the ultima. 

1. There are no neuter nouns of the weak declension. 
While it contains a good many masculines, it is chiefly- 
made up of polysyllabic feminines, the only nouns of the 
latter class that do not belong to it being 2Kutter, Xoijttx, 
and a few in ni^, fat and funft, 

93. A Rule of Gender. The suffixes ei, l^eit, feit, in, 
fdjaft and ung invariably form feminine nouns. 

1. This rule covers a very large number of worda The 
ending l^eit, cognate with hood in manhood, forms a multi- 
tude of abstracts from adjectives, as }Sxdf)di, freedom, from 
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frci, free ; fcit has a sinlilar function ; in forms feminines 
that correspond to masculines, as Sontg, hing^ Sonigin, 
queen ; fd^aft is cognate with M'p in friendship = 3^rcunb=» 
fc^aft, and ung with ing in warning = SBarnung. 

2. The foreign suffixes ie, if and ion also form feminine 
nouns. 

94. Formation of the Cases. Masculines add (e)n to 
the nominative singular to form all the other cases, 
singular and plural. Feminines add (e)n throughout 
the plural. 

1. The case-ending is n if the noun ends in e, et, cr or 
or, otherwise it is en. But §err, gentleman, sir, generally 
has in the singular §errn, in the plural ^erren. 

2. Feminines in in have the plural in innen. 

3. No weak noun takes umlaut as a plural-sign. 

95. Examples. 3J?enfcf), man, mankind; S^nalie, boy; 
grau, tvife, Mrs. ; 95Iume, flower. 

Singular. 

N. ber 3Rcnfd^ ber ^nabe bie gran bie Stnmc 

G. beg aWenfc^en bc^ ^nabcn ber g^ran ber 93Inme 

D. bem SKcnfd^en bem ^naben ber gran ber 93tnme 

A. ben SWenfd^en ben ^naben bie gran bie SInme 

Plural. 

N. bie SKenfd^en bie ^naben bie granen bie S3Innten 

G-. ber 2Renf ^en ber ^naben ber granen ber SSInmen 

D. ben 2Renfc^en ben Snaben ben granen ben Slnmen 

A. bie 5!Kenfd^en bie ^naben bie granen bie SStnmen 

1. So also ber Stnbe'nt, the student ; gen. be^ (Stnbenten, 
dat. bem ©tnbenten, ace. ben ©tnbenten, pL, in all cases, 
©tubenten. 
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EXERCISE XL 
Reading Lesson : Weak Nouns. 

96. Bnle of Order II: Position of Adverbs. In the 
normal order an adverb must not come between the 
subject and the verb ; thus / hardly know, x6) tvt\% 
faum ; he never goes to church, er Qef)t nie in bie Str(f)e. 

1. An adverb of time usually takes precedence of other 
adverbs ; thus I knew him very well at that time, id^ fanntc 
i^tt bamat^ fel^r gut ; he is usuaUy at home evenings, cr ift 
abcnbg gctDol^nltd^ gu §aufc. 

3c^ bin^ fc^ott ge^n aSoc^cn in bcr grcntbe,* unb bic ^tii Der* 
Qcl^t inir fel^r fd^neU unter ber 2lrbctt/ Qij fjobt tdgtid^ cine 
©^ra^ftunbe * unb gttjei ©tunben mod^enttid^ in ber 2Rufif. giir 
bic ©^jrad^e l^abc id^ einen Secret, fiir bic 3Rujtf cine gel^rcrin.* 
iiber bic g^niifie/ befonbcr^ iibcr ben §au«l^crrn ' unb bic ^inber, 
fc^rieb* id^ ncufid^ ein ^)aar ^dkn, S)ic ^rau SBirtin* ifl cine 
aBettbantc'" unb ge^t toiet in ©efettf^aft. 

VOCABITLABY. 



Slrbeit,/. w., work, 
befonber^, adv., especially. 
S)ame,/. w., lady, dam£, 
ganti'Iie,/. w., family, 
^vtmhtff. w., foreign land, 
©cfeflfd^aft,/. w., society. 
it\)xtx, m. s. 1, teacher. 
vxxx,jyron. (dot.), to me, for me. 
9Kufi'!,/. w,, music. 
neulic^, adv., lately, [newly]. 
0, interj., O, oh - 
fd^nett, adj., swift ; as adv., 
swiftly. 

Notes.— i 3(J (ttt ({((on), I have been (see Ex. VII, n. 1).— « itt bft 
Srcmbr^ abroad. — ^ utttcrber 9ixhtiif<it work, occupied as I am voUk 
work. — * (S|ira(!^flttnbe^ language4esson ; a compound of @prac^c (with 
e dropped) and ©tmibc— ^ Sc'(reri'll, woman teacher, ge^rer being 



®^xai)t,f. w., language. 
Stunbe,/. w., hour, lesson. 
tagtxd^, adj., adv., daily. 
toerge'^cn, v., pass, [for(e)g^o]. 
t)xcl, pron., adj.y adv., much. 
aSctt,/. w., world. 
aSod^e,/. m, week. 
toSd^cntlid^, adv., weekly. 
ge^n, num., ten. 
3cile,/. w., line. 
3cit,/. w., time, [tide]. 
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always a man teacher. ^^ %^vx\\\t\ pronounce %a*m\*\i't (§17, 2); 
iiber in the sense of concemirig, cUbaai, always takes the ace. — ? |^1IM4< 
(ernt, man-of-the'hxmse. — ^ {((rteli tl^, I wrote; inverted because an 
adverbial phrase precedes. The verb is pret. 1. pers. sing, of ]d)Xtihen, 
to write. — ^ btf Sf^ait fB^lX^n, my landlady; $err and fjxait often precede 
titles for courtesy's sake. When thus used they should not be trans- 
lated. — ^ flBelDiailie, looman of the loorld, i. e., of fashion. 

EXERCISE XIL 

Colloquy. 

I. 

9?utt, \o(x% gicbt c^ in bcr 3^i*w^9 ? 
3iM)i t)icl ; nur cine SKcngc^ ^leinigfcitcn^ 
(g« ip' bod^ m\)i cttDa^ barin iibcr'' ^olitil, iibcr bic SBal^tcn? 
©c^r ttjcnig ; obcr bic 5Ra(^ri(^tcn bcutcn ouf cincn ®icg filr 
bic 5)cntofratcn. 

SKcincn ©ic in bcr Station Ubcrl^ou))t, obcr nur in bcr ©tabt ? 
^i) ntcinc in bcr Station ; abcr bic ©at^c ifl nod^ nit^t gett)i§. 
SBic grog ifl bic SKc^rl^cit bcr S)cntof ratcn Ifticr in bcr ©tabt ? 
©ic l^abcn cine SKcl^rl^cit t)on cttua gtocil^unbcrt ©timntcn. 

II. 

I see you have a paper. How is* the election going? 

The evening papers * have not much about politics. 

But they surely know* the vote of the city, do they 
not? 

Oh yes ; luck ' is on the side * of the Democrats. 

How large is the majority ? 

According * to the papers they have a majority of about 
two hundred votes. 

VOCABITLAEY. 



bari'n^ adv., therein, in it. 
!Demo!ra't, m. w., democrat. 
beutcn (auf), u, point (to). 
bo(^, adv., yet, still, thongh. 
ctwa, adv., about, approxi- 
mately. 



ctuja^, pron. (indef.), some- 
thing. 

gcbcn, u, give ; c« gicbt (mth 
ace), there is, there are. 

gctt)t§, adj., certain ; as adv., 
certainly, to be sure. 
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grog, adj., great. 

^unbcrt, num., hundred. 

SIctntgfett, /. w,, trifle, small 
matter, triviality. 

aKc^r^cit, /. w., majority, 
[more-hood. i. e., more- 
ness]. 

meinen, u, mean. 

SKenge, /. w,, mass, multi- 
tude. 

^ai)x\i)i,f. w., report, news, 
tidings. 



Stotio'n,/. w., nation. 
^oliti'f,/. w.y politics, 
(Sad^c, /. w., affair, thing, 

[sake] . 
®ettc,/. w., side. 
©leg, m. s, 2, victory. 
©timnte,/. w., voice, vote. 
itberl^au'lJt, adv,, in general, 

at large, [over-head]. 
SSa^t, /. w,, choice, election. 
3ettuttg, /. w., newspaper, 

[tiding]. 



Notes. — > SReitgf ftletntgletten, mass of trijies ; notice the absence of 
a prep. — > @0 ifl boi^ tOOl^I ettoad, there is surely sormthing ; bo(^ IDO^I, 
surely f hod) emphasizing the probability implied by \vo\j,i, — ' uBfr 
Voltttl, on fahovij politics. Observe that the English plurals in -ics, 
e. g., polvticSf physics, mathematics, are not plural in Oerman. — ■• is . , . 
^ofai^9 gc^t (see Ex. V, n. 5).— serening paper, ^Ibcnbgeititug. — 
^ Thej surely Icnow ... do tiiey not, man itieig bod) rool^I . . . nid^t 
\\)a\)x ?— ' Indt, \)(x9 ©(iicf.— « on tiie side, auf bcr ©eitc— » Aceording 
to, nad), with dat. 

The Mixed Declension. 

97. Memhership. The mixed declension comprises a 
number of masculine and neuter nouns (no feminines) 
that inflect the singular after the manner of the strong 
declension, but the plural after the manner of the 
weak. To it belong : 

1. A small group of words having no common char- 
acteristic of form and represented below by bcr ®taot and 
ba^ 5lugc. 

2. Nine or ten masculines in c which add n^ for the 
genitive singular and n for aU other cases. 

a. The ending cn^ appears also in the genitive of 
^erg, n., heart, the real stem being ^cr^cn ; the inflection 
runs : nom. and ace. ^cr^, gen. ^cr^cn^, dai ^crjcn, pL 
^crjctt. 
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3. Latin nouns in unaccented or^ with plural in o'ren. 

4. A number of Latin and Greek neuters which make 
the plural in en, or ten if the Latin plural ended in ia. 

98. Examples, ©taat, state; 9?amc, name; 2)oftor, 
doctor; Sluge, eye; 3)rama, drama; (Stubium, sttuiy. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace 



bcr ©taat 
bc^ ®toatc« 
bent ©toate 
ben ©toat 



bie ©taaten 
bcr ©taoten 
ben ©taaten 
bie ©tooten 



ba^ ^uge 
bc« 5luge^ 
bem Sluge 
ha^ ^uge 



bie Slugen 
ber 5lugen 
ben Slugen 
bie ^ugen 



Singular. 

ber 9tante 
be^ Stamen^ 
bem Stamen 
ben Stamen 

Plural, 

bie 5Ramen 
ber 5Ramen 
ben Stamen • 
bie Stamen 

Singular. 

bag !Drama 
beg S)ramag 
bem !Drama 
bag 3)rama 

Plural. 

bie !Dramen 
ber !Dramen 
hen !Dramen 
bie 3)ramen 



ber J)oItor 
beg 3)oftorg 
bem S)oftor 
ben S)oftor 



bie S)o!toren 
ber S)o!toren 
ben !Doftoren 
bie Doftoren 



bag ©tubium 
beg ©tnbiumg 
bem ©tubinm 
bag ©tnbinm 



bie ©tubien 
ber ©tnbien 
ben ©tubien 
bie ©tubien 



EXERCISE XIII. 
Beading Lesson : Nouns of the Mixed Declension. 

Son 2^ofl gu Sag ^ mac^e ic^ atterlei 93ef anntf d^aften unter ben 
gtac^bam. ©eftcm abenb njar xij gn Sifd^e* bei einem ^errn 
Stameng ©d^mibt, einem SSctter meiner' SBirtin. §err ©d^mibt 
ijt !Doftor* bcr ^^ilofop^ie unb ^rofeffor an' ber Unimfitclt. 
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!Dic ©cfcttfd^aft bcflanb au« tauter ©oftorcn, ^rofcfforcn unb 
©tubcntcn. 2Ron rcbcte * biel toon SSild^crn unb ©tubicn, abcr 
anij t)on 5lngclcgcn^citcn bc« (StaaM. !J)a^ Ontcrcffc fiit 
^olitif ' ifl jc^t fc^r Icb^aft. 2Bir Icbcn nod^ im fjricbcn, abcr 
t)icHcici^t iji bic ^tit bc« fjricbcn^ bcina^c gu Snbc. 

VOCABULAKY. 



Sl'itgclc^gcnJ^ciH,/. w., affair, 
bci, prep, (dot,), by, at, at the 
house of. 

bcina'l^c, adv., ahnost, [by- 
nigh]. 

Scla'nntfd^aft,/. w., acquaint- 
ance. 

bcjic'l^cn, V,, consist; ^e<., be* 
flanb. 

(gnbc, n. mx, (gen. -^)' end. 

g^ricbc, m. mx. (gen.-n9), 
peace. 

Sntcrc'ffc, n. mx. (gen. -^), tn- 



jcljt, flK^u., now. 

loirter, flkZ/., exclusively, none 

but. 
Icbcn, u, live, 
lebl^aft; adj., live-ly. 
madden, v., make. 
mcin, pron. (pose.), my. 
yiaijbax, m. mo:., neighbor. 
^l^Uofo|)^ic', /. w., philosophy. 
^rofc'ffor, m. mx., professor. 
rcbcn, u, talk ; prei.^ rcbcte. 
Unit)crfita't,/. w., university. 
SScttcr, m. 77i^.,^ousin. 



Notes. — i SBon Sag git Sag ; in this phrase the e of the dat. is 
very ofteD omitted. — > gu Xifl^e, cU table; i. e., in this case, <U supper. 
— ' metner SStrttlt/ of my landlady ; mciu is declined in the singular 
like ein. — * ^Oltor ; see Ex. IV, n. 7. — * ttll ; observe the preposition ; 
one is a professor a u ciiicr UiiitJcrfitat, bnt a student a u f cincr 
Uuit)erfttdt.— ^ man retiete Utel, tkey taXked mwch, there was mv/ik iaUc — 
'^UXVomiTJif pontics. 



EXERCISE XTZ 

Colloquy. 
I. 

3ji ^vct S)oItor' ©d^mibt gu §aufc? 
9fa tDO^I ; abcr cr licgt nod^ im SScttc. SBa^ ttjilnfd^cn @ie? 
^6) fomntc tocgcn cinc^ 9lugcnlcibcng.^ 
^bcr ittcitt SJatcr iji fctn 2lrgt ; cr ^at nid^t^ mit ?lugcnfranl* 
^citcn gu t^un/ 
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agSirtlic^? (gr ^ot hoi) ben Sitcl cinc^ J)oftor^. 

Slid^tig, obcr cr ifl S)oftor bcr '»P^Uofo))]^ic. 

^at cr t)icHctci^t cincn Srubcr obcr cincn 9tamcn^t)ctter * in 
bcr ©tabt? 

3a, fceUtf^ ; c^ gicBt cincn Slrjt 9tantcn« ©c^ntibt Sr ifl 
ein Setter bc« SSatcr^. 

II. 

Is this the residence of Professor * Schmidt ? 

Yes, but he is not at home ; he is away on business* of 
state. 

You are perhaps the professor's son ? 

Yes ; do you wish something from father ' ? You are 
a student, I presume.'' 

No, I am errand-boy in the museum. 

I see now ; you have something for father from the 
director of the museum. 

Correct ; the box here contains a quantity ' of minerals 
and fossils. 

VoCABUIiABY. 



3[rgt, m. s. 2 (pi ^), physi- 
cian. 

Sctt^ n. mx., bed. 

bte^,^ow. (dem.)y this. 

5)irc'ftor, m, mx., director, 

ent^a'Itcn, v., contain ; cnt^lt, 
contains, [-hold], 

fort, adv., away. 

gofft'I, n. mx. (pi 4cnJ, fossil 

freiUd^, adv., to be sure. 

©cfd^a'ft, n. 8. 2, businesa 

IctJi, adj., no, not a, none. 

^anf^ctt, /. w., sickness, 
disease. 

2au'fbtt^rfd^, m. w., errand- 
bojr. 



?cibcn, w. s. 1, suffering, 
trouble, [loathe]. 

2Rtnera'I, n. inx, (pi Atr\), 
mineral. 

2)?nfe'um; n. mx. (pi ^m), 
museum. 

netU; adv., no, [none]. 

nid^t^, pron., nothing. 

rtd^tig, adj., right, correct. 

tl^un, v., do. 

Sttet, m. 8. 1, title. 

toegen, prep, (gen.), on ac- 
count of. 

tDirfltd^, adv., really. 

aSol^nung, /. w., dwelling, 
residence. 

iutinfd^en, v., wish. 
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NoTBS.— » gerr Suitor; translate simply doctor (Ex. XI, n. 9).^ 
^ flttgenletlieitdr eye-trovbh, trouble with (my) eyes.— ^^vi t^tttt, to do. 
A dependent infinitive usually comes at the end of the sentence ; see . 
§ 187. — * 9lailltltdtlttter, namesake^ in the sense of 'one having the same 
name.'— » of Professor, t)ou §crrn ^rofeffor.— • on business of state, 
in ©efd^aftcn bc8 @taat8 or in ©taatsgefd^aften. — ' from fkther, ttont 
3$ater (Ex. IV, n. 5).— s are a stndent, I presume, jtub tuo^I «^tubcnt. 
— » a qoantity of, cine iUicuge (without prep.). 

Declension op Proper Names. 

99. Names of Persons. Names of persons have, in 
general, no inflection except in the genitive singular ; 
in all other cases the form remains the same, the 
article being used, if necessary, for the sake of clear- 
ness ; e. g., irf) Icfc (ben) ©chiller, / am reading Schiller ; 
im Sanbe ber SKojart iinb ber SBagner, in the land of the 
Mozarts and the Wagners, 

• 

1. The genitive singular has the ending g, unless the 
name ends in an s-sound, when an apostrophe is com- 
monly used ;, e. g., (S^iHer^ S®cr!c, or btc SBcrfc ®(^illcr^^ 
Schiller's works, the works of Schiller ; £)px^^ ®cbt(^tc, Opitz*s 
poems ; SKartc^ &Uxn, Marie's parents, {£)pxi^tn^, Wtamn§ 
are no longer usual, though quite permissible.) 

a. But the ending ^ is omitted if the name is preceded 
by an article or pronoun in the genitive (an intervening 
adjective or noun makes no difference); e. g., bic SBcrfc 
eittc^ ©d^tttcr, bc^ !Dtd)ter^ ©d^itter, be^ jungcn (Sd^itter, mcincg 
gclicbtcn (Sd^iHcr, the works of a Schiller, of the poet Schiller, 
of the youthful Schiller, of my beloved Schiller, 

100. Names of Places. Names of towns and countries 
are mostly neuter nouns, used without the article unless 
an adjective precedes. They have no inflection except 
an § in the genitive singular, and the use of this fol- 
lows the rule given above for names of persons; 
e. g., bic 9)iaucrn 9tom§, the ivalls of Borne; but bic 
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STOouern be^ alteu 9tom, ber ©tabt SRom, the walls of 
ancient Borne, of the city of Borne, 

1. If the name ends in an 8-sound the genitiye is best 
replaced by t)on with the dative, unless one prefers an 
adjective construction ; e. g., bic ©tra^cn t)on ^ari^, or bic 
^arifcr ©tra^cn, the streets of Paris. 

2. But some names of countries^ provinces, mountain 
districts, etc., and all names of rivers, are regularly used 
with the article. Such names, if masculine or neuter, 
often retain the 5 of the genitive even after the article ; 
e. g., bcr ©ipfcl beg 39rodtcn«, the summit of the Brocken ; bic 
Ufcr beg Sft^etng, the hanks of the Rhine, Feminine names of 
countries are, of course, without inflection ; e. g., bie 
Serge ber ©d^toeij, the mountains of Switzerland. 

EXERCISE XV. 
Reading Lesson : Proper Nouns. 

Sdf toar neultt^ im Sl^catcr bet einer Sorjiettung bon^ ©d^ttterg 
^aBit^cInt SeO\ (gin ®(^auf|jieler 5Ratnen« gWfttter f^ielte bie 
aiottc beg Sett, ein grftulein 33raun bie JRotte ber Sert^a. !Dte 
Sorpettung toax fel^r gut, befonber^ ber 9l))fe(fd^u§ Zettg uttb ber 
Job ©e^Ierg. SZur tear bie 8tebe«fcenc^ ^iDtfd^en SSertl^a unb 
3lubcng ettt)o3 fait, benn' SSert^g ©ttnune tear unongcne^tn. 
3n 3)eutfci^Iattb, bent ?anbe ber S9Sagner unb ber S3eet^ot)en, ttjar 
bic 5Dlufi! notiirlid^ anij gut. Sij lefc je^t Sd^itterg SBerfe ; ev 
ijl gro§, aber cr l^at nit^t bic ^raft cineg ®l^ate«|jeare.* 3n ein 
paax lagen mat^e* id^ einc9teife liber* SSJeintar nad^ I2ci^)3ig ' unb 
Dre^bcn. SBcimar tear t)or ^unbert 3al^ren' bcr SBol^nort ber 
!Di(^tcr ©octl^c unb ©d^iCcr. (gg liegt an bcr 3(m, einent 
9iebcnfluffc bcr ©aale. 

Vocabulary. 



^^ti, m. 8. 1 (pi a), apple, 
bcnn, conj., for, then. 
3)cutf(^lanb, n., Germany, 
iDic^ter, m. «. i, j)oet. 



fait, a^'., cold. 

^raft,/. s. 2 (pi «;, strength; 

force, [craft]. 
lefen, u, read. 
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?icbc,/. w., love. 

9tcbcttflu6, m. s. 2 (pi ^Uffc^, 

tributary, 
ateifc,/. w., journey, [rise]. 
atoBc,/. w., role, part, 
©ccnc,/. t^., scene. 
(3ci^auf))ie(er, w. s. i, actor. 
®d^u§, m. 8. 2 (pi ^iiffe^, 

shot. 
ff icien, u, play ; jore^. fpielte. 
2^l^co'ter, n. s. i, theater. 



Sob, m. 8. ;^ (no pi), death. 

u'nangene^m, adj,, unpleasant. 

Dor, prep, (ace, and dot,), be- 
fore, [fore]. 

3So'rftcUuttg, /. w., perform- 
ance. 

SBerf, n. s. 2, work. 

333ol^nort, m, s. 2, abode, 
dwelling-place. 

^tuifd^cn, prep, (dot, and ace.), 
be-tween. 



Notes. — ^ doit ; ))Ott with the dat. is often used to prevent two genitives 
from occurring together. — * fitebfdfctltt ; pronounce sje'iic. A feminine 
noun in composition sometimes takes the ending ^, thus constituting an 
exception to § 77, 1. — * tieitlt at the beginning of a sentence means /or, 
elsewhere then. On the order see § 87, 3. — * ^"^uMptHVt ; pronounce 
as in English. — ^ mn^t id)/ 1 shxiXL make, lam going to make; the pres. 
tense denoting here a present purpose. — • iibft, &y way of, — ' fittfljtg, 
Leipsic. But some prefer to use in English the German form Leipzig. 
Other names of cities which have an English name differing from the 
German are SBieit, Vienna; ^Miindjtn, Munich; ^^o(n, Cologne; @cnf, 
Geneva. In most cases the form of the name is the same in both 
languages. — ^ dOT l^unDrtt Siii^Vtti, d hundred years ago; lit., h^ore a 
hundred years. 
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INFLECTION. 



101. Inflected and XJninflected Adjectives. The adjec- 
tive is inflected only when it qualifies a following noun, 
expressed or understood, or is itself used substantively ; 
if used alone in the predicate, or after its noun, or ad- 
verbially, it is uninflected. Thus : ein pbfc^e^ SKcibd^eu, 
a pretty girl; but btis^ 9)Jdbc^en ift I}ubfd^, the girl is 
pretty; itennt [id) I)u())c^, calls herself pretty ; tragt [ic^ 
f)u()fd), carries herself prettily. So also, poetically, as 
in English, cin Tlabd)m i)ub\d) unb iung, a maiden fair 
and young. 
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1. When inflected, the adjective agrees with its noun, 
unless it is itself used as a noun, in gender, number and 
case. 

2. Almost any adjective can be used in its uninflected 
form as an adverb. 

3. Participles when used as adjectives have the inflec- 
tion of adjectives. 

102. Strong and Weak Inflection. Adjectives are in- 
flected in two different ways, according as they are or 
are not preceded by an article or pronoun having a 
distinctive ending. The inflection used when such a 
word precedes is called ' weak ' ; the inflection used 
when no such word precedes is called 'strong.' 

1. It will be seen, then, that the terms ' strong ' and 
* weak ' do not mean, as in the case of nouns, that some 
adjectives are declined in one way, and others in another, 
but that any adjective, in any particular case, takes the 
one or the other of two endings, according to what goes 
before. The use of the weak inflection is to avoid the 
unnecessary repetition of grammatical distinctions. Thus 
in ba^ ncue §au^, the new house, bog shows the gender ; 
hence the adjective does not need to show it and becomes 
weak. But in cin ncucg §aug, a new house, ein is not a 
distinctive form, since of itself it is either mascuHne or 
neuter ; hence the adjective is given the strong, or dis- 
tinctive ending. 

103. The Endings. The endings are as follows : 







STRONG. 






WEAK. 








Sing. 




Plur. 


/ 


Sing. 




Plur. 




Mas. 


Fern. 


Neu. 


M. F. N. 


Mas. 


Fern. 


Neu. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


cr 


C 


eg 


e 


e 


e 


e 


en 


a 


eg 


er 


eg 


er 


en 


en 


en 


en 


D. 


cm 


er 


em 


en 


en 


en 


en 


en 


A. 


en 


e 


eg 


e 


en 


c 


e 


en 
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1. Observe that in four cases, viz., the nom. and ace. 
sing, fern., the ace. sing. masc. and the dat. plur., there is 
no difference between the strong and the weak inflection. 

2. Before the e of these endings a final c of the stem is 
dropped ; as in cin tucifcr SWantt, from tocifc, wise. Words 
in unaccented el, en, cr, generally drop the c of the stem ; 
e. g., cin cble« ^erg, from ebel, noble ; etn offne^ tJcnfter, from 
offen, open; cin l^eit(e)rer Xa^, from ^eiter, bright 

104. Examples of Strong Inflection: @ut, good, with 
9top^, m., head; @ee(e, f., soul, and ^er^, n., heart 

1. The adjective not preceded by any determining 
word : 

Singular, 

Nom. guter ^o|jf gutc ®ee(c gute^ §crj 

Gen. gute« ^of fe^ guter ®ee(e gute« ^etgen^ 

Dat. gutem So))fe guter ®eele gutem §ergen 

Ace. guten Sopf gutc ®eele gute« ^crg 

Flural. 

Nom. gute fi^oipfe, ©ecten, ^ergen 

Gen. guter ^of fe, ©celcn, ^crgen 

Dat. gutcn S5))fen, ®ec(cn, ^crgen 

Ace. gute ^5))fe, ©eelen, §ergen 

2. The adjective preceded by a determining word in an 
uninflected form : 

Nom. ein (!ein, ntein, etc.) guter Bop\ 
Nom. ein (fein, ntein, etc.) gute^ $crg 
Ace. ein (fein, ntein, etc.) gute^ §crg 

106. Use of the Strong Endings. An adjective has 
strong inflection : 

1. If no article or pronominal modifier precedes (but 
see § 107, 5); e. g., guter SBein ift teuer, good wine is dear ^ 
mit frol^em ^crjen, vnth happy heart 
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2. After any indeclinable pronoun or numeral, includ- 
ing also the interrogative toa^ ; e. g., cttt)a« SSltm^, something 
new; attcrici gutc« Obfl, all sorts of good fruit; gtoct fro^c 
§crgcn, tvx) happy hearts ; toa^ gicbt c^ Steued ? what is there 
{that is) new? 

a. After these indeclinables an adjective not followed 
by a noun is itself treated as a substantive in apposition^ 
and is therefore written with a capital ; e. g., nid^t^ ®utc^, 
nothing good, 

3. After an uninflected form of any of the following 
words : (1) the article cin and its negative fcin ; (2) the 
possessives mctn, bcin, fcin, unfcr, cucr, and il^r (also 3^r) ; 
(3) the pronominal adjectives all, manci^, fold^, bid, xodi), 
and tt)cnig ; e. g., cin fd^cincr Jag, a five day ; mcin Hcbcr 
grcunb, my dear friend ; xotii) ^ii^fd^c^ SSilb, whai a pretty 
picture, 

a. The words under 3 all have regular adjective inflec- 
tion, except that those under (1) and (2) lack a distinctive 
ending in three cases, viz. : the nom. sing. mas. and neu., 
and the ace. sing. neu. These three forms of these eight 
words are always uninflected if a noun follows. With 
those under (3), on the other hand, the omission of the 
ending is optional and may take place in almost any case ; 
thus mand) gutcr 2Rann, many a good man, is simply an 
alternative to ntand^cr gutc 2Rann. 

4. After a personal pronoun in the nominative or 
accusative singular ; e. g., bu amtc^ ^inb, you poor child ; 
@ic gliidlid^cr 3Kcnfci^, you happy man. 

EXERCISE XVL 
Reading Lesson : Strong Adjectives. 

STOctn tiebcr fjrcunb !^ ^i) bin jcfet auf fur^e ^t\i^ in ?ei^)gig. 
3(^ ^abc cin Ilcinc^ frcnnbltd^cg ^ ^mmx ntit gutcr Scbicnung ^u 
UQigem ^rci^. !Dcr ^au^ttJtrt ift cin intcrcffantcr alter ^err 
nrit tocigent Sart unb mcigcn* §aaren. 3Sor 3al^rcn* xoax er 
rcii^, aber jcfet ^at cr nur cin fteincg 3Scnnogcn. ®cinc gran ift 
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tot, rnib bic ®tii|c fetne^ 3lltcr« ifl fcinc S:od^ct, cin licbctt^- 
tDttrbigc^ 2Wfibci^cn t)on fcltncr ©d^on^cit. SJatcr unb Sod^tcr 
ncl^mcn cin frcunbltd^c^ 3ntcrcffc on mcincn ©tubicn; fic 
Dctbcffem mcin fd^Icd^tc^ ©cutfd^ unb crjft^Icn mix aUcrIci On* 
tcrcffantc^' toon bcr ©tabt. 

VOCABULABY. 



alt; adj., old. 
9llter, n. 8. 1, old age. 
93art, m. 8. 2 (pi ^), beard. 
Scbtcnung,/. m, service. 
biKig/ o^'., cheap, moderate, 
©cutfd^, n. (indecl), German. 
crgfil^Ien, v., relate, tell, [-tell] . 
^aor, n. s. 2, hair, 
fictn, adj,y smalL 
(icb^ adj., dear, [lief]. 
lic'ben^lDu^rbig, adj., lovely, 
[loveworthy]. 



ncl^ntcn^ u, take. 

%tt\^, m. 8. 2, price, 

xtxi)f adj., rich. 

\6){t6)i, adj., bad. 

©d^onl^cit,/. m, beauty. 

fcin, po88., his. 

fcltcn, a^y., rare, [seldom]. 

®tii(5C,/. t^., prop, support. 

tot, adj., dead. 

t)crbcffern,u, correct, [-better]. 

Scrmogcn, n. s. i, property. 

Xotx^f adj., white. 



Notes. — i It is customary to use an exclamation point after the 
formal address in a letter. — 2 auf fltrje ^txi, for a short time; note 
the omission of ein (§ 73, 2). The meaning is not 'I have been in L. 
for a short time ' (which would be expressed by einc f urge Qtit without 
a preposition), but *I am expecting to stay for a short time.* — 3 fttllllbs 
lidjtd/ pleasant, cozy, as applied to a room. Observe that two adjec- 
tives occurring together have the same inflection ; i. e., the first does 
not affect the second. — -* tOtt|ttt ^aateit ; *the hair' of the head is 
either bag §aar or bic §aarc. It is here used as a plural, whence the 
repetition of mcig. But one might also write mit iocigem S3art nub 

§Qar(e).— » SBor 3altren, years ago.— « aflerlet dntereffattted, oU aorts^ 

of interesting (ViingsJ. 

EXERCISE XVIL 

Colloquy. 

I. 

®ntcn^ 2Rorgcn I ©d^finc^ ' 2Bcttcr l^cutc, ntd^t toal^r ? 
S^ ip cin f rfid^ttger Sag. Sffia^ fagen ®ie gn ctnem ©pogters^ 
gang? 
Sin gnter ©ebanfe ; \i) l^abe fonfl nid^tg Sffiid^tige^ gn t^nn. 
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?ftvm, toa^ gicbt'g ' 9tcuc3 ? ®ic finb offcnbar in fro^cr ©tim* 
mung. 

Qa, bo^ bin Of, unb ii) ^abc gutcn ®runb ; mcui oltcr g^rcunb 
9Ka^ fonttnt l^cutc naif bcr ©tabt. • 

!5)og ift frcitid^ cine grofec ^Jrcnbc fiir ©ic. 

5Rtc^t toa^r ? (Sr ift cin prfid^tiger ^erL 

II. 

Where are you living* now? Have you a good room? 

Not so good as* last year.* I am living' at No. 2 
Konigstrafse.* 

I think I know ' the house ; it is an old, low building, 
isn't it? 

Well,'* it is not a" royal palace, to be sure, but the 
rooms are cheap. 

Do you have good fare ? That is an important point. 

No, the fare is bad too ; good coffee is not to be had.^'^ 

Poor fellow ! That is a miserable life. 



Vocabulary. 



benfen, v., think, 
elenb, adj,, wretched. 
Srcubc,/. w,, joy, pleasure, 
fro^, adj., happy, 
©cbanic, m. mx. (gen, pxi^), 

thought, idea. 
@runb, m, s. 2 (pi ix), ground. 
Aaffee, m. s. (no pi), coffee. 
Snlf m, 8. 2, feUow, [churl], 
tdnigltd^, adj,, royal, kingly. 
Soft,y. m, fare, board, 
ncu, odj,y new. 
nicbrig, adj., low. 
SJumcro, m. (indecl), at No. 
offcnbor, adj., evident, [open-]. 

NoTBB.— 1 (Buttn SRorgen ; the 
gutcn Tlox%t\\, gutcu 2lbenb, giiteu 



I "ipala'ft, m. s. 2 (pi d), palace. 
pxadjtxQ, adj., splendid. 
'!|3unft, m. s. 2, point. 
fagen, v., say. 
fo, adv., so. 

fonft, adv., else, otherwise. 
©Ijajie'rgang, m. s. 2 (pi a), 

walk. 
(Stintntung,/. w., mood, 
©tra^e, /. w., street 
tjovig, adj., last, former. 
SBettev, n. s. 1, weather. 
n)id)tig, adj., important, 

weighty. 
U)0, adv., where. 

ace. is used in greetings such as 
Xag, gutc 9iad)t, there being a verb 
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of ' wishing* or 'bidding' nnderstood. — * ^ll^onfd ttittttt I i- 6., ed ifl 
f*onc« ^Better.- 3 toad giebf 9lette« ? T^af * the news f giebt'« = gicf t 
c«.— ^ Where are you liTing? SSo iDo^ncn @ic?— *not so good 
as, itid^t fo gut it)ic.— « last year, toorigc« 3al^r; ace. of time. — 
' I am liring at No. 2, id) wo^iic 9^umci*o 2 ; no preposition is needed. — 
^ Kdnigstralke, lit., King Street; but names of streets are best trans- 
fen-ed, not translated.— » I think I know, idi btnft, id) fMine.— »*'Well, 
nun, not tt)ol)t.— " it is not a • • • to be sure, c8 ifl freilld^ feiu ; nota=: 
no = fcin.— « not to be had, nid^t gu l^aben ; lit., not to have, not for 
having. 

106. Examples of Weak Inflection. 
1. After bcr, bic^^ jcb, or jen. 

Singular, 

N. bcr gutc ^op^ bic gutc ®cc(c ba^ gutc §cr^ 

G. bc^ gutctt So|)fe^ bcr guten ©ccic be« gutcn §crgen« 

D. bcm guten Sopfc bcr guten ©ccle bem guten ^er^en 

A. ben guten So|jf bie gutc ©cclc ba« gutc $)crg 

N. bic guten ^'6p^t, ©celcn, .^er^en 

G. ber gutcn S5^)fc, ®eeten, ^er^cn 

D. ben guten ^'6p\tn, ©ceten, ^er^en 

A. bie gutcn ^o^jfc, (Seclcn, ^ergcn 

£. After ein, fein, or a possessive. 

Singular, 

N. [fein gutcr ^of f] feine gutc ©cele [fcin gutc^ ^etg] 

G. !einc« guten ^o^fe« feiner guten ®eele feine^ guten ^ergen« 

D. feinent guten So))fe feiner guten ©cele feinent gutcn $ergen 

A- feinen guten ^o^f feine gutc Seele [fein gute^ §crj] 

Flural. 

N. feine gutcn Sopfc, ©celen, ^crjen 

G. feiner guten &'6p^t, ©celen, ^ergcn 

D. feinen guten ^ci))fcn, ©celcn, $crgen 

A. feine guten Sof fe, ®celen; ^ergen 
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107. XJse of the Weak Endings. An adjective has 
weak inflection : 

1. After all forms of bcr, bieg, jeb-, icglid^- and jcn-; e. g., 
ba^ gutc ^erg, the good heart ; btefer ormc Sitxl, this poor fellow ; 
icneg neuc §au«, that new house ; an jebcm f d^Sncu Jage, on 
every fin£ day, 

2. After an inflected form of any of the words men- 
tioned in § 105, 3 ; e. g., an eincnt f(i^5nen £ogc bc« Dorigcn 
©ornmerg, on a fine day (of the) last summer ; ntcinc licbcn 
fjtcunbc, my dear friends. 

3. After anbcr, einig, ttixif, and ntel^rcr. But in the 
nominatiye and accusative plural these words, and also 
those mentioned in § 105, 3 (3), are often followed by 
strong inflection ; e. g., toietc guten (or gute) JJreunbe, many 
good friends; aHe gro^cn (or groge) 2)?dnner, aU great men. 

4. After a personal pronoun, except in the nominative 
and accusative singular ; e. g., h)el^ mir armen SWanne, woe 
to me, poor man ; (ebt tuo^l, i^r Ueben (Jreunbe, farewell, dear 
friends. 

5. In the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, even 
if no article or pronominal modifier precedes ; e. g., ein 
Jrunl loltcn SBofTer^, a drink of cold water. In this case, 
however, the strong inflection is also correct. 

108. The Adjective nsed Substantively. Adjectives are 
often used substantively, and when so used they have 
the capital initial of a noun, but the inflection of an 
adjective; as ber ?llte, the old man; bie STtte, the old 
woman; bie Sllten, the old people ; ba^ 9l(te, the old, that 
which is old. 

1. As the examples indicate, the masculine and feminine 
singular and the plural of a substantive adjective desig- 
nate persons. The neuter singular generally denotes 
the quality abstractly, and has to be translated in dif- 
ferent ways ; e. g., er Itebt ba^ "Sd^one, he loves the beautiful 
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(btc ©d^one would mean the beautiful woman, bic ©d^oneti, 
the fair sex); ha§ 33u(I| ent^It %IM unb 9?eucg, the book con- 
tains old (matter) and new ; tx fjai Oro^e^ get^an, he has done 
great (things) ; er ^t tntr etn Setb^ get^an, he has done me a 
grievous (turn), 

2. The use of the substantive adjective after indeclin- 
ables has already been explained (§ 105, 2, a), 

109. Irreg^ar and Defective Inflection. The most 
important cases are as follows : 

1. The stem of the adjective l^od^, high, changes to l^ol^ in 
all inflected forms ; e. g., etn l^ol^er Sautn, a high tree, 

2. Adjectives in er from names of towns are indeclin- 
able ; e. g., ber Joiner !J)oni, the Cologne cathedral, 

3. Oanj, all, and fjoih, half when not preceded by the 
article are uninflected before neuter names of places ; 
e. g., gang gngtanb freute fid^, all England rejoiced; burdj l^alb 
Serltn, through half of Berlin, 

4. Some adjectives are used only in the predicate, and 
hence are never declined ; as berett, ready ; fetnb, hostile, 

5. The first of two adjectives forming a compound 
adjective is uninflected ; e. g., ber beutfd^^frangoftjd^e ^rteg, 
the Franco-German war ; bunfelbraune^ §ciar, dark-brown hair, 

110. The Predicate Adjective. A predicate adjective 
if it stands alone is uninflected ; e. g., tnein ©d^idffat tft 
)(i)lt)er, my fate is hard; bie 5(nttt)ort ift ricf)tig, the answer 
is right. But if an article precedes, the predicate adjec- 
tive then becomes an attributive adjective, with noun 
understood, and is inflected ; e. g., rnciit ®cf)icf)al ift ein 
fd^tDcrc^, my fate is a hard one; bic 5lntJuort ift bic 
ricf)tige, the anstver is the right one. 

1. Further varieties of predicate adjective are : 

a. The appositional predicate, in apposition with either 
subject or object ; e. g., troftlo^ trrt er utn^er, he wanders 
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about incoYisolable ; vi) fanb tl^n franf xvx Settc, I found him 
sick in bed, 

h. The factitiye predicate, denoting the state to which 
an object is brought by the action of the verb ; e. g., tc^ 
fonnte tntd^ tot lad^en, I could laugh myself dead; er malt ta^ 
95tlb fc^hjarg, he paints the picture hlaclc. 



EXERCISE XVIII. 
Reading Lesson : Weak Adjectives. 

Sei^Jgtg, ben 1.' danuar. 

SRctnc licben SItcm ! §eutc tft ber 3lnfang be« neucn dal^rc^ 
unb tc^ bin tmmcr nod^^ in btefer' tntereffanten alten ©tabt. 
2ct^)3ig Ucgt in ctner n^eiten Sbenc ; in bcr gangen Umgcbnng fiel^t 
man fcinc Serge, leine ^o^en §itge(. J)ie ©tabt ift berti^mt 
tt)egen i^rer* grogen UnitjerfitSt unb i^reg reic^en §anbel^ ; fie ift 
ber eigentlid^e SRittel^Junlt be^ 33u(I|^nbeI« fiir gang J)eutfc^Ianb. 
S)ic Sei^)3iger Sweater finb befonber^ gut; beina^e jeben'' 3lbenb 
bcfud^e id^ ba^ alte ober ba^ neue Sweater unb geftjinne fo tftglid^ 
an* ^enntnig ber beutfd^en ©^jrac^e unb an Sinfid^t in ba^ 
beutfc^e Seben. 3d^ hjiinfd^e gud^' ©liidf* gum neuen 3a^re; 
m5ge* e^ Sud^ in feinem gangen SSerlaufe nur @ute3 bringen.*' 

VOCABULABY. 



33erg, m, s. 2, mountain. 

bcrii^mt, adj., famous. 

bringen, v., bring. 

ffibcne, /. w,, plain, [even]. 

ci'gentlid^, adj., real, actual. 

Si'nfid^t, /. w., insight. 

SItem, pi. only, parents, [el- 
ders]. 

crft, adj., first, [erst], 

cud^, pron. (dot.), to you. 

gcttjinnen, v., gain, -win. 

$anbel, m. s. (no pi.), trade, 
commerce, [handle]. 



§ugel, m. s. 1, hill. 
i^r, poss., her, their, its. 
Qanua'r, m. s. 2, January. 
jeb-, joron., every, each, 
^enntni^, /. s. 2, knowledge, 
mtttel, adj., middle. 
mogen, u, may. 
Umge'bung, /. w., environs. 
SSerlau'f, m. s. 2 (pi. fin;, 

course, [-leap], 
Xotxif adj., wide, broad. 
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Notes. — » tjctl 1., i. e., ben erflcn ; in dating a letter the ace. is used 
without a preposition. — 2 immer ttO^, still (see Ex. VII, n. 7). — 
^btcfct; bic3 is declined like an adjective. — * if^ttt. Us, lit., her, the 
noun (Stabt, to which it refers, being fem. — ^ jebett 9l(ettll, ace. of time. 
— ® tttl ^enntltt0, in knowledge; note the prep. — "^ ^U^ is the dat. 
pi. of bit, the pronoun of familiar address ; written with a capital 
because it occurs in a letter (§ 4, 2).— 8 @i|||f gum iteuett 3a|re, 
happiness for the new year = a happy new year. - » tttOgC tS, 'rrmy it; the 
verb is a subjunctive expressing a wish. — ^ Brtltgett ; on its position 
see Ex. XIV, n. 3. 



EXERCISE XIX, 
Colloquy. 

I. 

SBtc lange [laitge] maren^ ®tc in bev 3l(ten SBcIt ? 

35etna^c ctn 3a^r ; e^ tvax etnc ))ra(I|tige Steifc, bcfonber^ bte 
letjten 5!)tonatc. 

33ttte/ tx^aijUn Sie mtr batjon ; ttn fiinfttgen ®omtner gel^e id) 
t)ieHeic^t felbft* naij guio^a. 

Slber ba« ift einc lange ©efd^id^te. 393a^ ttjiinfd^en ®ie eigent* 
ad)'auit)iffen? 

9?nn benn, n^ann tjcrliegcn ®ie bie S?ereinigten ®taotcn? 

3lm 1. Qnii be^ tjorigen Qal^re^. 

3)cr Quii ift eine gute Qa\)xt^tii'^ flir bie lange ©eereife^ nid^t 
toafjx ? 

9a, aber l^eutgutage^ ntad^t bie 3a^re«jeit Icinen gro^en Unter* 
fc^icb. 

II. 

So "^ you are back again ® in the New World ? 

Yes, I am now a good American once more.' 

How do you find^" yourself after" your long journey? 

Very well," upon the whole " ; but I find " the old quiet 
life somewhat dull. 

That is nothing strange.^^ — Did you have ^^ good weather 
on " the voyage ? 

Very good except on " the last two days. 
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VoCABUIiARY. 



Stme^rtf a'ner, m. 8. 1, American, 

auger, prep, (dot,), except, 
out-side of. 

bcfinbcn (fid^), u, find (one's 
self), 'do.' 

bitten, u, ask ; (tc^) btttc, 
please, [bid]. 

bat)o'n, adv,, of it, about it. 

(Suro'^ja, n., Europe. 

finbcn, v., find. 

©cfd^id^te, /. w,, story, his- 
tory. 

3iu'U, m. (no pl.)y July, 

litnfttg, adj,, coming, next. 

langCe), adv. (§373, 3), long. 



la'ngnjenig, adj,, dull, tedious, 

[long-while-y]. 
(ej^t, adj,, last. 
rul^ig, ad},, quiet. 
®ee, /. w, (pi, (Seen or ©eeeuj, 

sea, ocean, 
felbft, pron,, self, myself, etc. 
fonberbar, adj., strange. 
IVntetf d^te^b, m. s, 2, difference. 
t)erei'nigt,^fe., united, [-one-], 
uevlaffen, v., leave, [-let] ; pret,, 

tjcrlteg. 
ttjann, a^u (inter,), when, 
njteber, adv., again, [with], 
guriid, adv., back, [-ridge]. 



Notes.— » toarett, were.— ^ IBttte ; not« that bitte, please, is a 
1. pers. sing, with ic^ understood, meaning literally / pray. — ^ felbfi is 
the so-called intensive pronoun. It goes here with \6), giving the 
meaning I myself.— * etgetttlt^, properly, exactly; it)n« miinfd^cn ig>ic 
etgeittitc^; just what do you wisJi, — ^^al^rel^ett, time of the year, i. e., 
season,— ^"^tniinta^tf nowadays.— f ^y atfo.— ^ back agahi, miebcr 
giiriicf.— »once more^ iDicbcv, right after jcfet.— '^How do you find 
yourself) tvte beftnben @te ftc^ (§ 4, 2) ; the usual phrase for how do you 
do? — " after yonr^ iiac^ 3l)i*civ dat. fem. of the poss. 3f)lV which must 
be followed by the weak form of the adjective laiig. — '*Tery well^ fcl)r 
gut. — '3 upon the whole^ 3m gaugen, preceding fcl)r gut.— »^ I find, 
idi pnbc, not id) bcfinbc.- '^ gtrange; § 105, 2, a.— »« Did you haye, 
fatten @ic.— " on, auf, with dat.— w except on, auger an, with dat. 



COMPARISON. 

HI. Comparison by means of er and (t)ft. Adjectives 
are compared ordinarily by means of the endings er 
and (e)ft, and these endings usually (but with some 
exceptions) cause umlaut of a preceding a, o or u. The 
comparative and superlative are inflected like the 
positive. 
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1. Before the cr of the comparative a final c of the stem 
is dropped ; as hjcifc, vdse ; njetfer, wiser. 

2. The superlative regularly ends in ft, but in cfl if the 
stem ends in an 8-sound or in b or t; but participial 
stems in enb take ihe ending {I. 

3. The c of the unaccented endings cl, en, cr is usually- 
dropped in the comparative, but retained in the superla- 
tive. 

4. The following examples will illustrate the above 
rules : 



lang, long, 


langcr 


(Iftngfl) ber Ifingflc 


xtxdj, rich, 


rcid^cr 


(retc^fl) ber reid^ftc 


furg, short, 


(Urjcr 


(fiirgeft) ber fiirgefle 


tntlb, viild, 


tnitbcr 


(mttbefl) ber mtlbepe 


retjenb, charming. 


retgenber 


(retgenbft) ber reigeubfle 


bunfel, dark. 


bun!(er 


(bunfelfl) ber bunfelfte 



a. The uninflected superlative fd^onfl, Icingft, etc., can 
only be used adverbially. Used adjectively the super- 
lative is regularly preceded by ber, and hence of the weak 
declension. 

112. The Superlative with am. For the English pred- 
icate superlative without an article German employs 
a phrase consisting of am followed by the inflected 
superlative in the dative singular neuter; e. g., ba^ 
luare am beften (never ba^ iDcire beft), Ihat tvould be best ; 
bie ®egenb ift am fdjonften im Sunt, the region is loveliest 
in June, 

1. The phrase with (xvx sometimes takes the place of a 
predicate nominative with ber ; e. g., miter ben brci ^naben 
ifl ^arl am dlteften (instead of the equally correct ber altcPc), 
of the three boys Karl is the oldest. 

2. The superlative of an adverb is regularly formed by 
means of the phrase with am, or else a phrase with aufd ; 
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e. g., fic fingt am bcflen, she sings best ; fic fang auf^ bcfte, slw 
sang her best 

113. Comparison by Means of Adverbs. Adjectives 
are sometimes compared by means of the adverbs met)r, 
more, and am metften, most 

1. An absolute superlative, L e., one which does not 
imply comparison with other objects, is formed by means 
of the adverbs l^od^ft, most highly, or ciu^erft^ exceedingly ; 
e. g., bag ift ctn l^od^ji tntereffantcg 93u(I|, that is a most inter- 
esting hook. 

2. Degrees below the positive are denoted by the 
adverbs njcniger or minbcr, less, and am njentgflcn, am 
minbeftcn, least. 

114. Irreg^ar and Defective Comparison. A few ad- 
jectives are compared irregularly and certain others 
lack one or more degrees. Thus : 

1. @ut, good, and t)te(, much, have change of stem : gut, 
beffcr, beft ; tJtet, mc^r, metfl. 

2. §oc^, high, and ndf), near, are compared : ^oc^, ^ol^er, 
f)i^i)\t ; naf), nftl^er, nad^ft. 

3. @ro§, great, has grogt, rarely grogeft, in the super- 
lative. 

4. Some adjectives, mostly from adverbs and prepo- 
sitions, lack the positive ; e. g., ^tnter, hinder, from the 
preposition l^tnter, behind; ober, upper, from the adverb 
obcn, above. 

5. @rft, first, and le^jt, last, are isolated superlatives. 
They are, however, sometimes compared with er as if they 
were positives, bcr erflere and ber (etjtere being quite common 
in the sense of the former and the latter. 

6. As in English, some adjectives are, from their mean- 
ing, incapable of comparison ; e. g., ganj, a^^; taglid^, daily. 
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EXERCISE XX. 

Reading Lesson: Comparison of Adjectives. 

Siebflcr greunb ! jDte ^crtcn finb ^u Snbc unb iij bin fd^on 
iSngerc ^ 3^^* toicber ju ^aufc in ©ottingen. 3)ie Sictfe tear tnir 
m 1^5c^ften ®rabe gutraglid^. Sij bin t)icl jiarfer unb l^citcrcr 
a(g tjor cincm Wonat ; anij l^abc id^ je^t cinen befferen Segriff 
t)om mittteren 35eutf(i^Ianb. SSon ^eipgig ging * irfj gunad^ji nad^ 
IJ)regben' unb blieb bort mel^rere Sage, ©re^ben ifl nid^t Diet 
grSgcr aU J?ei^)3ig, aber c^ l^at cine fc^onere Sage. @^ licgt nam^ 
lid^ in eincm ^jrac^tigen Z^aU gu beiben Seiten ber SIbe, bci* 
filterc unb grdgere Seil auf bem linlen Ufer. Unter ben @e]^en«:= 
tt)iirbigleitcn ber ©tabt ifl bie grogc 93ilbergatteric am bcriil^mtcflen. 
iDiefe* njar fiir mid^, luie fiir bie meijicn g^rembcn, ber intereffan* 
tefte "ipunft in ©re^ben. SBeitere^'' uber meine SBanbcrungen 
fd^reibe id^ tjicHeid^t in nteinem nftd^ften^ 33riefe. 

Vocabulary. 



ate, conj., than, when, as. 

Segriff, m. s. 2, idea, con- 
ception. 

beibe, pron, adj\, both, two. 

biciben, u, remain ; preL blieb, 
[-leave]. 

33rief, m. s. 2, letter. 

3^erien, f. (pi. only), vacation. 

fremb, adj., strange, foreign. 

©ancrtc', /. w., gcUiery. 

@rab, m. s. 2, degree, grade. 

Inciter, adj., cheerful. 

gage, /. w., situation, [layj. 



linf, adj., left. . 
mel^rere, adj., several 
ntid^, pron. (ace), me. 
ndm(id), adv., namely, that is 

to say. 
Se'l^en^n)ii\'bigfei^t,/.io.,sight. 
ftarf, adj. strong, [stark], 
Jeil, m. .s\ 2, part, [deal]. 
Ufer, n. s. 1, bank, shore. 
SBanberung, /. w., wandering", 

travel, 
junft'd^ft, adv., first 
ju'tra^glid^, adj., beneficial 



Notes. — ' langfte 3^it some time, a considerable length of time. The 
comparative sometimes denotes simply a moderate degree, and cannot 
then be translated literally; e. g., eiiic altcrc S)amc, an elderly lady. — 
« gtng^ loent; pret. 1. and 3. sing, of flel)CU. — ^ ^Xt9htn; pronounce 
with long c in the penult. — •* ^icfc, this; fern, of bie^ referring to 
53iIbergaUcric.— 5 fE&tiitxH, further ( details ).— ^ md^fitn; pronounce 
with long a ; so also l)ocI)ft with long 5. 
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EXERCISE XXL 

Colloquy. 
I. 

©ic toaren luol^I ben griJ^tcn %t\{ beg ©ommerg in Snglanb ? 

3a, aber nur in ben fleinercn ©tftbten ; erji im §erbfle ging x6) 
naij ?onbon. 

SBarcn ®ie Icingcre ^ni in Sonbon, ober nur ein ^jaar !Eage ? 

3m gan^en tixotx brci SBod^en; \6) blieb ethja^ Idnger^ in 
^arig % am Icingften ober in Serlin '. 

SBag benfen ®ic benn* \t^i t)on htn brei grogten (Stdbteu 
(guro^jag ? 

^iir mid^ n^ar ^arig am intereffanteften. 

35ag ifl l^od^fl fonberbar; bie meiften ?lmerifaner ^ben* bod^ 
?onbon am liebfiem 

35a3 ifl mbglid^, aber mcinc ©t|m^)at]^ien ftnb mc^r frangSfifd^ 

aU engtifc^. 

11. 

Why did you not go • to London at once ? That is the 
most interesting place in England, is it not? 

Yes, to be sure, but not the pleasantest in the hot 
season. 

For my part ' I always like * the large cities best. 

That is not my taste. People ^ live too fast in the large 
cities. I love a more quiet life. 

No doubt one needs ^® a pretty long time^^ for" the 
sights of London. 

Yes, indeed ; it is a most interesting " city. 

What do you think of the London weather " ? It is the 
worst ^^ in the world, is it not ? 

Oh no ; the weather is no " worse in London than here 
at home. 

Vocabulary. 



a'ngcncl^m, adj., pleasant, 
braud^cn, u, need, [brook]. 
benfen^ u, think, 
brei, num., thre^, 



englifd^, adj., English, 
frangofifc^, adj., French, 
©efrfjmad, m. s. 2, taste, 
[-smack] , 
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l^etg, odj,, hot. 

licben^ u, love. 

licb l^abcn, v., like, [have 

lief], 
moglid^, adj., possible. 



Ort, m. s. ^-^, place, 
rafd^, adj,, fast, [rashj. 
fofo'rt, adv,, at once. 
®t)tr4)at^ic', /. i-y., sympathy. 
toaru'tn, a^v. (inter,), why. 



Notes. — ^ lattger^ ant laitgfieit ; comparative and superlatiye of lang 
used adverbially. — ^ ^m^l^ ; pronounce to rhyme with police. — 
^ Setlttt ; pronounce to rhyme with tureen; see also § 16, 1. — * lietltl ; 
see Ex. XY, n. 3.— ^ (a^eit • . . am lie^flett^ like . . . best; lit., have, 
i. e., hold dearest— « Why did you not go to I^ at once I SBarum 
gingcn @ic iiic^t fofort iiad^ ?.? — ' For my part^ fiir mcin (not meincn) 
XtU ; Xtii in the sense of sharSj being neuter. — « I always like • • • 
best, l^abc ici^ immcr ... am Uebflcu. — » People^ bic Seutc— ><> No 
doubt one needs, man braud^t tvo^t.— ^^ a pretty long time, 
Idngcrc 3^^*/ ^^ ^^"^ gicmlic^ tangc 3f it.— " for, fiir.— " a most 
interesting, cine ^oc^fl iutercffantc ; one could not say ciiic iutcrcf* 
fantcflc— " of the London weather, uoii bcm Sonboncr Setter. — 
" the worst, ba« fc^ted^teftc. — »• no, nic^t. 

THE NUMERALS. 

115. The Cardinals. The fundamental numbers and 
the mode of forming the others appear from the 
following table : 



1 ctn 


13 brctje^n 


50 funfgig 


2 ghjci 


14 rierge^n 


60 fec^(«)gig 


3 brct 


15 fiinfae^n 


70 rtcb(cn)gig 


4 Dter 


16 fed^(^)ge^ 


80 ac^tatg 


5 fiinf 


17 fieb(en)3e^tt 


90 ncungtg 


6 fe^g 


18 ad^tje^n 


100 ^unbert 


7 fteben 


19 neun^cl^n 


121 ^unbelt etnunbgtoanjtg 


8 ad)t 


20 ahjan^ig 


200 gnjet^uttbcrt 


9 neun 


21 etnunbgwangig 


1,000 taufcnb 


ge^n 


22 ghjetunbgrnan^tg 


1,121 taufcnb ein^unbcrt cin 


1 elf 


30 bretgtg 


unbjnjangig 



12 3it)o(f 40 Dtergig 1,000,000 eine aKiaion 

1,000,000,000 etuc 2Riaiarbe 1,000,000,000,000 eine 93imon 

1. For A hundred, a thousand, German has simply l^unbcrt^ 
taufenb, ein being* used only where English would have 
QNE hundred J one thousand, 
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116. Inflection and Use of ein. When it agrees with 
a noun expressed, and is not preceded by ber, the 
numeral cin is inflected like the article ein ; e. g., tv'n 
finb ein ^oit, we are one people ; imr finb ciuci^ 93luti§, 
we are of one blood. 

1. But if it is used pronominally it takes the ending er 
in the nominative singular mascuhne, and c3 in the nomi- 
native and accusative singular neuter ; e. g., cincr Don uu^ 
l^at unred^t, one of us is vjrong ; cincr bcr ^nabcn, one of the 
boys ; cinc^ bcr SWabd^cn, one of the girls. 

2. Preceded by ber (bic^ or ien-), ein has the inflection of 
a weak adjective and forms a plural bie cincn^ with the 
sense of some ; e. g., ber cine obcr bcr anbere f^at unrcd^t, the 
one or the other is wrong. 

3. Sin^ one, is distinguished from cin, a, when necessary, 
by spaced type, or by a capital initial ; less often by an 
accent. 

117. The Numbers above ein. The numbers above 
ein are usually uninflected. 

1. But gtrei and brei sometimes form a nominative and 
accusative in t, a genitive in er and a dative in en. Some 
of the numbers above brei may also take the ending c, 
especially when no noun follows. 

118. The Ordinals. From one to twenty the ordinal 
stems are formed by suffixing t to the cardinal ; e. g., 
tjiert, fourth; breijefint, thirteenth. From twenty on 
they are formed by suffixing ft to the tens ; e. g., 
jWanjigft, twentieth; fiinfunbbreifeigft, thirty-fifth. 

1. But first is erfl, third is britt (not breit), and eighth is 
a6)i (not ac^tt). 

2. Such forms as itotxif gtuangigft, have only a theoretical 
exist^ncCt Like the superlatives fc^onft, bcft, etc., the 
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ordinals are only used after ber or a pronominal modifier, 
and have then the inflection of an adjective ; e. g., fcin 
brittcr ®o^n, his third son ; am 21ftcn ( = einunbgioangtgflcn) 
%pvxl, on the 2 Id of April 

3. The partitive ordinals are formed by suffixing tcl, an 
abbreviation of XtM, part, to the ordinal stem, the pre- 
ceding t being dropped; e. g., ein 3)rtttcl, a third; cin 
©cd^^tel, a sixth. The words are substantives. 

a. Half is ^alb, as adjective, or bie §(llftc, as noun ; e. g., 
bcr ^Ibc aSSeg, half the way ; cin l^albcg 2)ufecnb, half a dozen; 
bic §aiftc bc« aipfcte, half of the apple. 

b. A peculiar formation is the so-called dimidiative, 
made by suffixing l^a(b to the ordinal stem with connecting 
vowel e, the number thus denoted being less by one-half 
than the ordinal ; e. g., britte^alb, two and a half L e. (ttvo 
complete and the) third (only) half Instead of jloette^atb, 
anbertl^alb is used for one and a half 

EXERCISE XXTL 

Reading Lesson : Numerai^. 

Sin bcutfd^c^ ®t|mnafinm^ l^at eincn ^nvfu^ tjon neun dal^rcn. 
•3n ber untetflen Staffe, ber fogenannten ®e^ta,' ftnb bte ©d^iiler 
int S)urci^fc^nitt nenn bi^ gel^n 3a^rc alt. S)er ©driller tjollcnbet 
ben Surfn^ a(fo tm nennje^nten ober gttjanjtgflen -Sa^re feine^ 
Scbcn^. (gin ©d^iiler tm ad^ten ober ncnnten Sal^re be« ^urfu^ 
^etgt ein ^rimaner," im fed^ften nnb fiebenten Sal^re^ ein ®efun* 
baner, n. f. to.* 3n ben l^bl^eren Slaffen l^at ber ©rfjUIcr meiftcn« 
brei^ig ©tunben bie SBoc^e, alfo im 3)urd^fdE|nitt fiinf ©tunben 
tSglid^. 3)ie ©d^ule beginnt um 7 U^r t)ormittag« im ©ommcr, 
um 8 U^r im aSBinter. 35a« ©dEinlja^r beginnt im griil^Iing ac^t 
Sage nadEj Oftcrn nnb gerfdttt in tjier !Eermine. 35a^ erfte Stertel* 
jal^r banert bi^ ^nm 24. 3nni, ba^ jtoeite bi^ (Snbc September, 
ba^ britte bi^ SBei^nadEjten. 3)ic ^ei^ien betragen im gangcn gc^n 
bi« aioolf aSo^en, alfo etwa 21 ^ro3ent ' beg 3^a^reg. anfecrbem 
gicbt eg me^rere befonbere ^ fjeiertage, jetjt untn* anbrn^T ^^iT % 
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^pttxahtx, ben d^al^re^tag ^ ber grogeit (Zdjiaijt bet ®eban am 2. 
(Sept. 1870. 

Vocabulary. 



ougerbem, adv., besides. 

beginncn, u, begin. 

bctragcn, u, amount to. 

bauern^ v., last, continue. 

3)urd^fd^nttt, m. s. i^, average. 

getertag, m, s, 2, holiday. 

grueling, m. s. ^, spring. 

©^mnafium, n. mar., gymna- 
sium, 

l^etgen, v., be called, [hightj. 

^lajfe, /. w,, class, 

Surfu^, m. fjpZ. Sutfu^ or 
Surfe), course. 

Opern, pZ., Easter. 



©d^Iad^t, /. w., battle. 
®d^ulc, /. w.y school 
(SijUltx, m. s, 1, scholar, pupiL 
fogcna'nnt, adj,, so-called. 
%txm'\i, m. 8. 2, term, 
Ul^r,/. w,, clock, [hour], 
urn, prep, (ace), at, about, 
unter, adj,, lower, [under]. 
t)oIIe'nben, v., complete, finish. 
t)0^mii'ttag^, adv., forenoons. 
SBci'^nad^ten, pi, Christmaa 
93Jintcr^ m, s. 1, winter. 
gcrfa'tten (in), v., be divided 
(into); 3, sing., gerfiittt. 



Notes. — i @)|mnaiittm ; the name given in Germany to a particular 
kind of preparatory school. — « Se|ta, sexta; i e., 'sixth class' or 
'form,' from Latin aexta dassis; After <Se^ta come Cuinta and Cuarta, 
each one year ; then Xcrtia, @efunba and ^lima, each two years. — 
' t^rtnta'lter^ i. ©., a primo-boy. There is no corresponding English 
word.— < It. f. to. = imb fo lucitev, and so forth. — ^ ^ro^ettt ; the (Ger- 
man says pro cent, instead of per cent.— ^ befotttiere^ special — 
' Suliveltag^ year-day, I e., anniversary. 



EXERCISE XXIII, 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SBie riel U^r Mft e« ? Ungef ci^r ^alb 9 ^ ? 
9?ein, e^ tji nur 20 aWinuten nad^ 8. 3lbcr njc^l^alb fragen 
@te? 

Um bret SSicrtcI ' .10 gel^e tc^ nac^ bcm Sal^n^ofe* 

Srwarten ®te benn jcmanb ? 

9a, xi) emarte meine beiben ®c^hjcflern mtt bem* nfid^ften 
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®ic l^abcn alfo ghjct ©d^mcflern ? Sfd^ Uju^te nur t)on bcr 
cincn, ber f (einen Scrtl^a. 

Qa, Of i)aht nod^ cine* ®tc l^ci^t SWarte^ unb tji ctwa anbcrt- 
l^alb Siafjxt jitnger ate xif, 

Unb xoxt ait ftnb ®tc bcnn ? 

3d^ 6tn beina^c gtoan^tg. SRcin ®cbnrt«tag tft l^cutc iibcr 
ad^t* £agc, am 29. gebrnar. 

®ic l^aben alfo nnr attc Dter Sal^re ' ©cburt^tag. 3)a^ tfl bod^ 

fonbcrbar. * 

II. 

How late is it, I wonder ? About a quarter to 10 ? 

No, it is only half past 9. But why do you ask ? 

At* 10 I am going to the station. My sister Marie is 
coming home to-day. 

Is it possible? Why to-day is only the 20th.' There 
are four*" days yet before Christmas. 

Yes, but my birthday is on " the 22nd. 

Oh that's it" — a family festival" How old are you, 
pray? 

I am in my " twenty-first year. 

Is your sister older or younger than you ? 

Marie is about two years and a half ^* younger than L 

Vocabulary. 



aij, interj,, oh, ah. 
all/ pron. adj., all, every. 
Sa^n^of, m. 8. 2 (pi oj, sta- 
tion, depot, 
crhjartcn, v., expect, 
geft, n. s. 2, festival, /eos^. 
fragcn, u, ask. 
©cburt,/. w,y birth. 
jcntanb, pron., some one. 



inng, adj, {comp. ix), young. 
SRinu'te, /. w., minute. 
©d^hjefler, /. w,, sister, 
u'ngefd^r, adv., about, 
njc^^alb, pron., why. 
mngtc, u, knew ; pret. of 

hjtffen. 
3ug, wi. 8. 2 (pi. ilj, train, 

[tug]. 



Notes. — ^ ®ie Utel Vifit, vihai o'clock; i. e., howynuok (time according 
to ihe) docfc. -—« lain 9, Mf past 8; so also [^alh ciii«, half past IS, etc. 
— 3 ttm brei Sl^icrtcl 10, «* « quarter to 10. The preposition auf = to 
(i e., (m the vyay tovoard, beginning at 9) is understood before 10. @in 
iiertct (auf) 10 = a qmrter past 9.— * mit, ^J- ^ German one is said 
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to travel ml t bcr ©ifenbal^n, by raU. — * no^ citlC, another; another in 
the sense of an additional one is always nod) eiu. — ^ l^eitte ttBtt 
ai^t Xti%t, the German way of saying a voeek from to-day, — ' atte 
Hitr 3a(re, every four years. — ^ At^ um.— » Yihj to-day is only, 
^cutc ifl bot^ crjl ; bot^ = io%.— «> There are • • • « before, e« fiiib uo(^ 
♦ . . . bi«.— "OB, an.— » Oh that's it, a6:i fo!— » family festival, 
garni' Uenfcfl.— ^^ in my, im. — ^*two years and a haif; either gn^ci 
unb cin ^atb 3a^rc, or bvittc^otb Sal^rc. 



THE PKONOUN. 

119. Classification of Pronouns. The pronouns are of 
six kinds : personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, 
interrogative and indefinite. 



THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

120. The Forms. The personal pronouns are x6), I, of 
the first person ; bu, thou, of the second, and er, fie, e^o, 
he, she, it, of the third. With these are classed the 
reflexive ftd^, and the intensive felbft, which are in- 
declinable. The others are inflected as follows : 









Singular. 


^V^j'V.'b «>VK^ .^.Vjr^ 


■■JLV^ H KJ » 




Common Gender. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


^ 


bu 


er 


fie 


e^ 


G. 


metncr 


betner 


fetncr 


t^rer 


feincr 




(tnctit) 


(bein) 


(fein) 




(fein) (e«) 


D. 


tnir 


bir 


tl^nt 


t^r 


i^m 


A. 


tntd^ 


btc^ 


Plural. 


fie 


e^ 




Common Gender. 


Common Gender. 


N. 


tovc 


% 




fie 




G. 


unfcr 
(unfrcr) 


cucr 
(eurer) 




i^rer 




D. 


un^ 


cud^ 




tl^ncn 




A. 


uu^ 


eud^ 




fie 





1. The forms in parenthesis are rare or poeticaL 
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121. The Pronouns of Address. The pronouns of 
address now employed in the language of every-day 
life are bu and @ie, both of them ordinarily to be 
translated by you, ®ii is used in speaking to a 
member of one's own family, to an intimate friend, a 
young child, one of the lower animals, or any inanimate 
object. It is also used in addressing God. @ie is used 
in addressing strangers, acquaintances and less intimate 
friends. 

1. The form ®tc is simply the pronoun fie = they, used 
in polite address, and distinguished, in that use, by a 
capital ; for which reason it takes its verb in the third 
person pluraL 

2. The above statements do not describe the usage of 
the past, nor of poetry (see § 301). 

122. Non-personal Uses in the Third Person. Although 
called 'personal' pronouns, er and fie do not always 
refer, and e^ seldom refers, to a person. 

1. Any masculine noun is regularly referred to by cr, 
a feminine by fie and a neuter by e^ ; e. g., ber 9to(f ^ja^t 
nxijt ; cr ift gu eng, the coat does not fit ; it is too tight; iij 
fenne bie ©telle ; fie flnbct fidj bei ©driller, I know the passage; 
it is found in Schiller, 

a. But such neuter nouns as SBeib, woman, JJrftuIein, 
young lady, SKftbd^en, girl, are usually referred to, in 
accordance with the natural gender, by fie instead of cS. 

2. If a personal pronoun does not refer to a living 
object, and would stand in the genitive, or be governed 
by a preposition, it is usual to substitute for it either a 
demonstrative pronoun, or else a compound of the prepo- 
sition with the adverb ba (before vowels bar), there ; e, g., 
ba^ tft tnetne ®ad^e ; ®te ^aben nid^t^ batnit (not tntt i^r) gu 
tl^un, that is my affair ; you have nothing to do with it ; ba^ 
SBud) ift tel^rretd^, aber ber ©til beffetben (not ber @ti( t)on \ifm,, 
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nor ber ®ttl fctncr) tfl fd^Ied^t, t?ie hook is instructive, but the 
style of it is bad. 

(L The substitution of a demonstrative for a personal 
pronoun is quite common, even when the pronoun refers 
to persons or is not governed by a preposition. 

3. The neuter e^ is often used (somewhat like English 
there, but more freely) to anticipate a logical subject 
which for any reason it is desired to have come after the 
verb ; e. g., c^ finb i^rcr brct, there are three of them ; c^ trrt 
bcr SKcnfd^, man errs. 

a. For other special uses of e^ see § 303. 

123. The Eeflezive. A reflexive pronoun denotes the 
subject in an objective relation. 

1. In the third person, dative and accusative of all 
genders and both numbers, the reflexive is ftc^. It is to 
be translated by himself, herself, itself, themselves; as 
reflexive of ®ic (see § 4, 2) by yourself; e. g., cr ^agt fic^ 
(ace), he hates himself; cr fc^metd^elt fic^ (dat.), he flatters 
himself; jtc madden fic^ (Sic madden fic^) grogc SWit^c, they give 
themselves (you give yourself) great pains. 

2. In the first and second persons, and in the genitive 
of the third, there is no separate reflexive, the proper 
form of the personal pronoun being used instead ; as td^ 
^affc mi), I hate myself; i^r fc^mctd^clt cuc^, you flatter your- 
selves. 

3. In the plural ftd^ is sometimes used with reciprocal 
force, and is then equivalent to each other, one another; 
e. g., fic ttjarcn cremate iJvcunbc, abcr jc^t ^affcn fic jtc^, they 
loere once friends, but now they hate each other (or one 
another). 

124. The Intensive. The pronoun felbft or felber, both 
indeclinable, may be used after any form of a personal 
pronoun, or after fic^, for the sake of emphasis ; e. g., 
cr ift fefbft ©id^tcr, he is a poet himself; er betriigt fid^ 
felbft, he deceives himself. 
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EXERCISE XXIV, 
Reading Lesson : Personal Pronouns. 

Ztvixt aWuttcr! 2)cin' Ucber Srtef t)om 23. lefetcn* aWonatd 
fam mir'' crft gcflcrn* in bie §ttnbe. 3)u bift in Unrul^e njcgcn 
meiner ©efunbl^cit, abcr 2)u* braud^fl 2)i(l^* nid^t bariibcr gu 
ilngftigcn. 9Rir gcl^t e^ gut, abcr ttiic c« fd^eint, ift ba^ nid^t bcr 
fjatt bci (Sud^* gu §aufc. 3)er Heine UnfaH ber ©c^ttjcfter mac^t 
mir immcr nod^ bange. 2Bar er benn ttjirflic^ fo unbebcutcnb ? 
aSic befinbet fic fid^ jc^t ? Sitte, f c^rcibc ' mir 2Beitcre« barttber. 

^6) ^atte felbft t)or cin ))aar Kagen ein f (einc^ Slbenteuer. Sim 
Xt^itn ©onnabenb ndmlic^ fag "^ xi) rul^ig in meincm 3^^^^^ ^^^ 
lag* in einer 3^itungj eg ttiar um ^alb 10 tjormittagg. 3luf 
einmal" !Io^)ftc" e^ an bie Satire ; ic^ 5ffncte, unb ba jlanben gmei 
^oligiftcn t)or mir. ,,aKein §err," fagte" ber eine berfetbcn," 
,r^abcn ®ie 3f^ren ©elbbeutel bei fic^ ?" ,r®ett)i6/ antttjortcte id^ 
crftaunt unb jiedfte bie ^anb in bie Kafd^e. Slber ber SScutcl 
tear nid^t ba. 

Vocabulary. 



3l'bcnteuer, n. s. 1, adventure. 
fingftigen (jic^), u, torment 

one's self, be anxious, 
a'ntttjorten, u, answer; preL 

antttjortete, 
bang(c), adv., anxiously; bange 

madden, with dot., to trouble. 
Seutet, m. s. 1, purse, 
ci'nmal, adv., once ; cinma'O 

just, pray, 
erjiaunt, pple., astonished, 
gall, m. s. 2 (pi. a), case, [fall] . 
@elb, n, s. S, money, [yield] . 
©efunb^eit, /. w., health, 

[-sound-]. 
§anb, / s. 2 (pi a), hand. 
t(o^)fcn, v., knock; jpre/., flopftc. 



affnen, u, open ; pret. 5ffnetc. 

^oligi'ft/ wi. w., policeman. 

fd^einen, v., seem, shine. 

fi^cn, u, sit ; pret. f a§. 

©onnabenb, m. s. 2, Saturday, 
[eve of Sun-day]. 

ftcdEen, u, put, stick; pret. 
ftedfte. 

ftcl^en, u, stand ; pret. ftanb. 

%Ci\i)tf f. w., pocket. 

S:f|iir(e), /. w., door. 

u'nbcbeutcnb, adj., insignifi- 
cant. 

U'nfaH, m. s. 2 (pi. 'i), acci- 
dent. 

\i!x\x\x\)tff.w.^ unrest, concern. 
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Notes. — » ^ettt^ your, the possessive corresponding to ®u, which 
the writer uses in addressing his mother. — ^ Iel|^t(tt SRoitllt0» of last 
mordh. Notice the weak adjective, § 107, 5; but one might also say bed 
le^ten 9Konat«.— ^ !am mir . . . . in bie $attbe, carne into my hands, 
came to hand; mil' takes the place of a possessive agreeing with 
^anbc. ^am is pret. of toinmeiu— -* etft geftern, only yesterday.— 
^ ^U, ^i^ ; all pronouns of address are written with a capital in 
letters (see § 4, 2). 'S)i6) is object of cingftigen; 2)u braud^ft 2)icl^ nid^t 
gu augjligeu = you do not need to troMe yourself. — « hti (&n6^, u;Uh you, 
i. e., the family. — 7 {^tfiHe^ torite; imperative 2. pers. sing. — » fnf H, 
I loos sitting (see Ex. V, n. 5). - » Io0, was reading ; pret. of (cfeu, — 
" ttllf et'nmal, aU at once.— ^^ tlop^t el, there was a knock.— ^* fflgte, 
said; pret. of fagcn.— ^ htxWhtn, of them (§ 134, 1). 
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126. Strong Forms. The possessives which cor- 
respond to the various personal pronouns are as 
follows : 



bu 
cr 
fie 



e« : fctn, its. 
ttjir : unfcv, our. 
ii)x : cucr, your. 
flc : il^r, their. 
3f^r, your. 

©ctti also stands for the indefinite possessive one's. 

1. The possessives, when they agree with a noun, are 
declined in the siugular like the article cin, in the plural 
like any strong adjective ; thus : 



mew, my. 
bcin, thy. 
fctn, his. 
xi)x, her. 

®te 







Singular. 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


mcin 


mcine 


metn 


meine 


a 


metncg 


meincr 


meine^ 


meiner 


D. 


meincm 


mciner 


meinem 


meinen 


A. 


meinen 


mcine 


mein 


meine 


N. 


eucr 


eure 


euer 


eure 


G. 


eure« 


eurer 


eureg 


eurer 


D. 


eurcm 


eurer 


eurem 


euren 


A. 


euren 


5ure 


euer 


eure 
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2. But when no noun follows (except sometimes in 
the predicate), the possessives, like fein and the numeral 
etn, take the ending er in the nominative singular mas- 
culine, and the ending e^ in the nominative and accusative 
singular neuter ; e. g., fein SSater ift ^aufmann, mcincr ift 
Wc^i, his father is a merchant, mine is a physician. 

126. Weak Forms. Any of the above mentioned pos- 
sessives may be preceded by bcr, and take, then, the 
regular inflection of a weak adjective ; e. g., feinc SItern 
finb rcidE), bie ineinen finb arm, his parents are rich, mine 
are poor, 

1. Each of the possessives forms, further, a derivative 
stem in ig (unfer and euer losing their e before the suffix), 
which is used only after ber and has also the inflection of 
a weak adjective ; thus instead of mcincr and bie mcincn, in 
the last two examples, one might say ber tnctnige and bie 
metnigen. Neither of the weak forms of the possessive can 
be used with accompanying noun. 

a. Observe that the forms described in the last three 
paragraphs correspond to the English * compound ' pos- 
sessives mine, thine, hers, etc. But the latter may also be 
represented, in the predicate, by the uninflected tnetn, 
bein, etc. 

2. !S)a^ SWeinc, ba^ SWeinige, etc. (as substantives) refer to 
property ; bie 9J?einen, bie 2Reinigen, etc., to friends, rel- 
atives, partisans, or the like ; e. g., er ^at bag ®eine (bag 
®einige) berfc^luenbet, he has squandered his property ; \ij 
griige bid^ unb bie 3)einigen, I greet you and yours, 

.127. Possessive Compounds. Each of the possessive 
stems, amplified by the syllable et, enters into com- 
position with the three prepositions ^aI6 (tjalber, \)o\^ 
ben), on hehalf of, ttjegen, on account of, and urn .... 
tDiHen, for the sake of, giving the forms meinetoeflen, on 
my account, for aught T care, so far as I am concerned^ 
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meinet^alb, on my account, um metnetotUen, for my sake, 
etc. 

1. 5Kctneth)cgcn, on my account, beinctl^albcn, on your 
behalf, etc., take the place of ttjcgcn mciner, on account of me, 
bcincr l^atbcn, on behalf of you, etc. On the origin of these 
forms see § 300. 

2. Each of the possessives, in the genitive singular 
masculine, strong form (mcincS, il^reS, etc.), enters into 
composition with glcid^cn, from the adjective %\txi), like, 
giving the forms mcinc^glcid^en, th£ like of me, ^^re^gleid^cn, 
th>e like of you, etc. These forms are invariable. 

128. Congruence of the Possessive. The possessive 
fein corresponds, in the singular number, to masculine 
and neuter nouns, it|r to feminines ; e. g., ber SBaum \)at 
feine SBIatter t)erIoren, the tree has lost its leaves ; f elbft bie 
i^tei^eit \)ai \\)xt SWad^tetle, evenfreedmn has its cUsadvant- 
ages. 

1. But with neuter nouns whose natural gender is 
feminine the possessive is apt to be i^r ; e. g., ba^ 3)?db(l^en 
l^ot t^rc SKuttcr tjcrlorcn, the girl has lost her mother, 

2. With a neuter collective noun the possessive is 
regularly fcin, though English may require their ; e. g., 
ba« SBoIf bejianb auf fcinc Stcd^tc, the people insisted upon their 
rights. 

EXERCISE XXV. 
READma Lesson : Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 

„3ji bie« Si)x (Stgentum ?" fragtc cr nun, unb bamit legte er 
ctnen Scutcl Dor mir ^ auf ben J^if ^. ,r2)cr Scutcl tfl aHerbing^ 
mcin/ antujortctc ic^, ,,abcr ttiie in afler 2BcIt fommt cr in 3^ve 
^anbc ?** „2)a« ift u n f r c © ac^e," antmortctc cr. rr3lber ift e« ' 
bcnn ttJtrfli^ bcr 3^rigc? SScfe^en ®ic i^n gcnau.'' I)arauf 
nal^m ic^ ben Scutel in bie §anb ; e^ wax boc^ ' nic^t meiner, nur 
bw meintgen fc^r fi^nlid^. 3e^t erf (ttrte ic^ ifjnen meincn ^rrtum. 
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@ic fallen * jt^ tjcrf^mifet in bte Slugen unb rebcten Icifc ctn pawc 
SBortc mtt einanbcr. S)arauf fagte ber (iltcrc ber beibcn SKclnncr 
ju mir : „2Bo toareu ©ie bcnn gcftcrn 9l6enb, unb ttjic bid ®elb 
fatten ®ic bci fic^ ?" 3(^ nannte i^m ben Ort, cincn gctoiffcn 
^ongertgartcn, unb bie ©ummc t)on 75 WlaxV wS)a« ftimmt 
genau/' fagtc jcfet bci* iiingcrc gu fcincm ^amcrabcn. ,r5?un," 
fagtc ber anbcre gu mir : rrOft bic^ t)icllei(l^t ber Q^rigc ?" I)aniit 
gog cr cincn anberen Seutcl au3 ber J^afc^c. 2)ic«nial ttiar c^ 
ujitflic^ ber mcinigc ; aud^ ftimmtc tcr 3nl§alt 2)ic ©efd^ic^tc* 
mit bcm falf^cn SScutcI mar nur cine ^riifung mciner 9tcbli^feit 

VoCABUIiABY. 



a^nlid^, adj. (dot,), similar, 
a^derbi'ng^, adv., to be sure, 
befe^cn, u, look at, [be-see], 
bami't, adv., therewith, 
bara'uf, ado., there-upon. 
(Si'gcntum, n. 8. S, property. 

[own-dom]. 
cina'nber, pron. (indecl), each 

other, one another, 
crflfircn, v., explain ; pret. .er== 

fWrtc. 
falfd^, adj., false, wrong. 
genau',a4/-* exactly, carefully. 



Qn^alt, m. s. 2, contents, 

[in-hold]. 
Samera'b, m. w., comrade. 
Icgen, v., lay ; pret legte. 
Icife, adv., softly, in low tone. 
SRarf, /. w., mark. 
nennen, u, name ; pret. nannte. 
^rttfung, /. w., trial, proving, 
Steblid^feit, /. w., honesty, 
ftimmen, v., tally, coincide. 
®umme, /. w., sum. 
t)crf(^niifet, adv., shrewdly. 
gSort, n. s. 2S,'' word. 
giel^en, v., draw;pre^. 3og,[tow]. 



Notes. — i nor mtt llltf Hen Stf4 ; after Icgeii, fe^eit and other verbs 
of placing, auf takes the ace. on account of the motion implied. $or 
mir, dat., as answering the question whereaboyts upon the table. 
— *el; notice the gender; ^cutcl is masc, but c« is used -without 
regard to the gender of the predicate bev 31^ rig e, to" denote identity. 
— 3 el mar bo^ nlAt meiner/ a voas not mine after all. The predicate 
possessive is apt to be declined when the noun to which it refers is not 
expressed in the same sentence.— '* fallen {i^ .... in bie Uttgen, 
looked in each other's eyes; iaf)eu, pret. of fc^en ; jic^, dat in reciprocal 
sense, § 123, 3. — s 9Rarf/ marks; the singular form is always used 
after a numeral. The mark is the German unit of currency = $0.25. 
^ ° ©efAiAte mit, affair of. — ? ng^orte means words -in connected dis- 
course } ^pVteVj words without connectioix, 
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EXERCISE XXVI, 

Reading Lesson : Congruence op Personal, Possessive 

AND Reflexive Pronouns. 

NoTB. — The same matter is given below in three different forms: 
(a) as it would appear if written, say, by a teacher to one or more pupils 
who had just left school ; (b) as it would be written by a father to his 
son ; (c) as it would be written by a father to his two sonn. 

(a) 

Qi) fagc S^ncn aufric^ttg, ®ic \)ahen cine ^txi fd^iucrcr 
^ritfung t)or ftd^ ; barum ^iitcn ®te ftd^ t)or^ falfc^cn ©c^ritten. 
3fi§rc (Sltcrn, O^re ?c^rcr, crujarten t)ict t)on 3^ncn ; auf ^l^ncti unb 
auf 3i§rcm ©liicfc rul^en t^rc ^offnungcn. 3lbcr @ie fenncn 3^rc 
^fltd^t ; itff ixanift jtc 3^ncn ntc^t gu crflftrcn. S3crgtubcn ®ic 
nid^t 3^rc 3^^* ; t)crlaffcn ®ic fid^ fo t)tcl ate mSglid^ '^ auf 3f|rc 
eigne ^raft, auf 3^ren eignen JJIeig. SSor atten 3)ingen feien 
@ie ' fid) f etber treu, 

3d^ fage 3)ir aufrid^tig, S)u ^aft eine ^eit fc^tuerer ^riifung 
Dor 2)ir ; barum ^itte * I)id^ t)or falfd^en ©d^ritten. 2)einc 
©Item, 2)eine ge^rer, erttjarten t)iet t)on S)ir ; auf !Dir unb auf 
!Deinem ©tiicfe rul^en i^re ^offnungen. 3l6er 3)u fennft 2)eine 
^fli^t ; xif brau^e fie 3)ir nic^t gu erflaren. SSergcube * nic^t 
!Dcine3cit; t)erlaffe* 2)ic^ fo met ate moglic^ auf !Deine eigne 
^raft, auf 35einen eignen ??Iei|. 3Sor aflen I)ingen fei* I)ir 
felber treu. 

(c) 

Qi) fage Sud^ aufric^tig, Q\)v \)aht eine ^^it fc^toerer ^rtifung 
Dor (Suc^ ; barum ^iitet * Sud^ t)or falfc^en Sc^ritten. @ure 
(SItcrn, Sure Sel^rer, erttjarten t)iel t)on @uc^ ; auf Sud^ unb auf 
(Surem ®IMe ru^en i^re ^offnungen. ^ber S^x fennt (Sure 
^flid^t ; i^ braud^e fie Sud) nid^t gu erflciren. SSergeubet'' nic^l 
Sure ^txt ; Derlagt'' Suc^ fo t)iel ate moglic^ auf Sure eigne ffiraft, 
auf Suren eignen ^lei^. 3Sor alien !j)in9en feib*^ Sud^ felber treu, 
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VOCABULABY. 



au'fxic^ttg/ adj., sincere, frank, 
[up-right]. 

baru'm, a^v., = umba«, there- 
fore. 

eigcn, adj., own. 

JJIeig, wi. 8, (no pi,), industry. 

^offnung, / w,, hope. 

I^iitcn (pd^), v., be on one's 
guard, [heed]. 



^flic^t, /. w., duty, [pUght]. 
rul^cn, v., rest 
®^ritt, m. 8, 2, step, 
fd^ttjer, adj,, heavy, hard, 
treu, adj,, true, faithful 
tjcrgcuben, u, waste, 
berlaffcn (fic^), v., rely (upon 
= auf). 



Notes.— ijjintett ^Xt {iA ^^X, be an ycmr guard against (see Ex. YUI, 
n. 14).— « fo Hiel oil mogUA = moglid)(l Uiel, as much as possible,— 

3 feim @ie, &e; imv. 3. (= 2.) pi. of feiu.— < pte, nergettbe, nerlaffe, 
fei;allimy. 2. pers. sing.— » Jfttet nergeubet, Hftlalt^ feib; all 

imv. 2. pers. pL 



EXERCISE XXVII. 
Colloquy. 

I. 

®utcn 3lbenb, ^err SWiiUcr. SBic bepnbcn ®ie fic^ I|cutc 
abcnb ? 

^6) felbfl bin gcfunb, abcr e« gel^t ittc^t gut bet mir gu ^aufc. 

®a^ tf|ut mir Ictb. (S^ tfl boc^ fctncg bcr ^inber toicber 
!ranf? 

3fa, leiber^; bie Steine ^at toicbcr ^o^)ftt)e^ — bagu cin ttjenig 
giebcr. 

35a^ ifl f onbcrbar. ©ebcn ®te i^r regclmd^tg bic Slrjnct ? 

OcttJig, abcr c^ ^ilft nic^t^ me^r. 3(1^ bittc ®ie, fofort gu 
un« gu fommcn. 

Oleid^ bicfcn Stugcnblid meinctttjegen. Sitte, fefecn ®tc ^\i). 
3n gttjci SRinutcn bin id^ bcrcit. 

^i) banfc Ol^ncn fcl^r. ®ic madden ftc^ t)iel SWii^c um unfcrt* 
miHen. 

SSitte, fprcc^en ®ic nid^t batjon. 3(^ t^uc nur meinc ^flid^t, 
SBoju bin ic^ benn 3lrjt ? 
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II. 

Good evening, doctor. How do you do this even- 
ing? 

Very well, thank you. How goes it at your house ? 

I am sorry, but the little girl is sick again. ^ 

Is it possible ? What is the matter with her this 
time? 

Oh^ she has the old headache again,' and withal a little 
fever. 

I must see ' her again. Wait a moment. I shall be ^ 
ready directly. 

I thank you very much, but you do not need " to hurry. 
We have time enough, so far as I am concerned. ^ 



YOCABULABY. 



Slrgnci', /. w,, medicine, 
bccilcn (flc^), u, hurry, 
bcrctt, adj,^ ready, [-ready]. 
banlen, u (daJt,), thank, 
bagu, adv., besides, withal, 
fc^fcn, v., fail ; loag fc^It, vMh 

dot,, what is the matter ? 
gicbcr, n. «. 1, fever, 
gcnug, adj., enough, 
gefunb, adj., well, healthy, 

[-Bonnd]. 
gletc^, adv., directly ; as adj., 

like, [-like]. 
l^clfcn, v., help ; l^ifft, helpa. 



^opfttjcl^, n. s. 2, headache, 

[-woe]. 
fraitf, adj,, sick, iU. 
fcib, adj., disagreeable ; e^ 

tf|ut mil* Icib, I am sorry, 

[loath]. 
SRtt^c, /. w., pains, trouble. 
mUffcn, v., must; ic^ vx\x% 

I must, 
rcgclntagig, adj., regular. 
f^)re(i^cn, v., speak, 
ttjarten, v., wait. 
iDOgu, adv., to what end, 

what for. 



Notes.— » letbcr/ unfortunately, alas; shortened from maS nod) (cibcr 
ifl, what is still more disagreeable. — ' agrain^ itJieber, directly after verb. 
— ' see her again^ |tc wiebcr fel^cu.— * I shall be ... . directly, Ic!) bin 
gleic^ . , ..— ^ yon do not need to hnrrj^ <Sie brauc^eit fid^ ni^t gu 
bceileu.— ' so fiir as I am eoneemed, § Ui, i. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

129. The Forms. The common demonstrative pro- 
nouns are bie^, this, jeit, that, and ber, that To these 
are to be added the so-called determinatives, berjeniger 
tliat, berfelbe, the same, and fold^, such. The first three 
are declined as follows : 

Singular, Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. bicfer biefc biefe«, bie«, bicfe 

G. bicfe« biefcr bicfc^ biefer 

D. biefem bicfer bicfem biefeit 

A. bicfcn bicfe bicfeS, bie«, biefc 

N. jener jene Jcne^ jene 

G. ieneg jcner jencg jcner 

D. jenem jener ienem Jenen 

A. jenen Jene Jene^ Jene 

N. ber bie ba« bie 

G. beffen beren beffen beren, berer, 

(be^) (ber) (be«) (ber) 

D. bem ber bem benen (ben) 

A. ben bie ba^ bie 

1. AU the demonstratives can be used either substan- 
tively or adjectively. When ber is used adjectively it is 
inflected precisely like the article ber, which is nothing 
but a demonstrative pronoun weakened in force by loss 
of its accent. Hence the short forms in parenthesis. 

130. Use of Vxt^ and |ett-. S)ie^, cognate with this, 
denotes proximity, while jen-, cognate with yon, de- 
notes remoteness ; e. g., jencr 93erg (bort) ift t)iel \)i>\)tx 
a\^ biefer (^ier), that mountain (yonder) is much higher 
than this one (here) ; \\\ biefeni Seben, in this life (i. e., 
the life that now is); in jener SSelt, in that world 
(i. e., the world to come). 

1. Eeferring to two objects lately mentioned bie^ means 
the latter and jen- the former. 
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2. The short form bicS is especially common as absolute 
subject, being used without reference to the gender or 
number of a predicate noun ; e. g., bie^ ift mcinc ©c^mcflcr, 
this is my sister ; bie^ finb ^rcunbc t)on mir, t?iese are frieiids 
of mine, 

131. TJae of ber* 3!)er denotes neither proximity nor 
remoteness, but simple emphasis. It is distinguished 
in speech by its accent, and in print, if necessary, 
by spaced type ; e. g., ber SKeitfd^ ift fterblid) ; in b e r 
^infid^t gleic^t er bent Xiere, man is mortal; in that respect 
he is like the brute. 

1. The form ba^, like bic^, is often used without refer- 
ence to the gender or number of a predicate noun ; e. g., 
t>a^ ift metnc ©c^tuefter, that is my sister; ba^ flnb greunbc toon 
mir, those are friends of mine. Note that the verb agrees 
in number with the predicate noun. 

2. 3)cr often takes the place of an emphatic personal 
pronoun ; e. g., ber ift !ein ©ic^ter, he is no poet, 

132. Demonstrative Compounds. For a case-form of 
ia^, used alone in the dative or accusative after a 
preposition, and not referring to a living object, it is 
usual to substitute a compound of ha ; e. g., bat)on ift 
feine ^rage, there is no question about that, 

a. In like manner a compound of ^ier may be sub- 
stituted for a case-form of bie^ under similar circum- 
stances ; e. g., ^ierin liegt ber Untcrfc^ieb, in this lies the 
difference, 

1. The three prepositions tuegcn, ^alb and um . ♦ . . 
totUen enter into composition with bc^, not with ba, giving 
the forms be^l^atb, be^megen, rarely be^millcn, all meaning 
on that account. 

2. 3)e^glcici^ctt and bergfeic^en are indeclinable pronominal 
adjectives meaning such like, the like of that. 
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133, Serjeitige. The determinative pronoun berjenige 

inflects both parts throughout, the ber being declined 

like the article ber, the stem jenig like a weak adjective ; 

thus : 

Singular, Plural, 

Masc. Fein. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. berjenige biejenige bagjemge biejenigen 

G. be^jenigen berjenigen, etc. berjenigen, etc. 

1. ©erjenige is generally followed by a relative pronoun, 
in connection with which it means he (who), the one (who), 
thai (which), 

134, Serfetbe. The inflection of berfeI6e is similar to 
that of berjenige ; thus : 

Singular, Plural, 

Masc. Fem. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. berfelbe biefelbe ba^felbe biefelbeit 

G. be^fetben bevfclben, etc. berfetben, etc. 

1. ©erfelbe means the same, but it is very often used 
where EngHsh employs a personal pronoun (cf. § 122, 2). 

136. @ot<^* ©old^r such, has regular adjective in- 
flection, but may also stand uninflected, especially 
before an adjective; e. g., folcft fcl)6ne!§ SSetter (more 
common than fotd^e^ fc^Sne SBetter), 8uch fine weather. 

1. ©otd^ may precede or follow cin ; if it precedes, it is 
uninflected ; if it follows, inflected ; thus such a man is 
either fold^ ein SKanit or etn folc^er SWann. 

a. Instead of folc^ ein, fo ein is common. 

EXERCISE XXVIIL 

CJoLLOQUY : Demonstrative Pronouns. 

I. 
Sitte, fetjen ®ie flc^. 9?e^nien ®ie biefen ©tn^I am Ofen. 
Se^alten 0ie ben fiir fic^. Od^ ^ote ^ mir jenen am genjler. 
9?un, ttjie ge^t'g Ql^nen feit jenem 3lbenb im I^eatcr ? 
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Sm gangcn rcd^t gut ; aber biefcg ettiigc ©tubtcren' mac^t mir 

!Da« tfl fd^abc ; abtx @ic Icrnen babci* bod^ bic« unb ba« ? 

O, natilrlid^* 9tur tfl e« tmntcr btcfclbc ©cfd^id^te. 3f(^ beitfc 
oft an jcnc ^^it t)or brci SRonatcn. 

3a, ba^ toarcn fc^5ne Jage. — SBa^ ^5rcn ©ic bcnn t)on jcncm 
often ^crrn, bcm * mit ber l^iibf c^en J^oc^tcr ? 

S)ei: iDOl^nt nid^t mel^r in jcner Ocgcnb ; fcin ©ol^n unb beffcn* 
grau mad^tcn il^m bag Sebcn gu fauer. 

3a, bic* toarcn auc^ mir unerttaglid^. 9)tit fol^cn Scutcn ifl 
cin frcunbti(^c« S5cr^aitni« unmSgtic^. 

II. 

Please take a seat.' That* chair is not comfortable — 
take this one. 

That one* by the window is better still." I will get 
that." 

Well, how do you find yourself since that week in the 
country? " 

Oh, don't speak of that. The contrast between that 
time and this gives me the headache. 

Poor fellow ! For my part," I find this life here very 
pleasant. 

Of course" — these everlasting books. They are your 
best frienda 

To be sure ; a good book is always the same, not this " 
to-day and that to-morrow, like human beings. *® 

Very fine ; where did you get " that saying ? 

YOCABULABY. 



bc^aftcn, u, keep, [behold], 
bequent, adj., comfortable. 
bi^n^et'Ien, adv., at times, 
ctotg, adv., everlasting, [aye-]. 
®cgcnb, /. w., region, 
©cgcnfafe, m. s, 2 (pi. a), con- 
trast. 



^o(en, v., fetch ; pret ^oltc. 
i)'6xm, v., hear, 
fjubfc^, adj., pretty. 
Icrnen, v., learn. 
oft, adv., often, oft. 
rec^t, adv., right, very. 
faucv, adj., bitter, sour. 
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Sc^abc, m. mx, (pi, (S^ilbcnj, 
injury, loss ; ba« ifl fd^abe, 
that 18 a pity, [scathe] . 

fcit, prep, (dot.), since. 

®t)ruc^, m. s. 2, saying. 



jittbie'rctt, u, study. 
u'ltcrtrftglid^, adj,, intolerable. 
unmS'gtic^, adj,, impossible. 
SScr^attnig, w. s. 2, relation, 
ttjo^c'r, adv,y whence. 



Notes. — i t^ \^^\t, I yoW. get; the present tense denoting an im- 
mediate purpose. — 2 (^tttbieteit, a verbal noun, or infinitive used as a 
noun ; all such are n. s. 1. — 3 lialiet, inddentctUyy in so doing , in con- 
nection with that. Never translate babel by thereby, which is baburd^. — 
* htVX, the one. — * befff It ^XtiU, the laMer*s wife, the son's wife; fcinc ^rau 
would mean his own wife. — * tli(» they, those people. — ^take a seaf^ 
ncl^mcn @ic ^(0(5.— s that, bcr.— ^ that one, icncr.— »» better still, nod^ 
beffcr.— " that, ben.— « in Ihe country; see Ex. IX, n. 5.— " for my 
part; see Ex. XXI, n. 7.— " of course, natilrUc^.— ^^ this to-day, l^eutc 
bie«.— wlike human beingrs, \mt blc 9JJcuf(^eii.— " where ^d you 
get, iDo^er ^oUen 'Bit, or n^o^er l^abeu @ie. 
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136. The Forms. The ordinary relative pronouns are 
ber and tueld), both meaning loho, which, tJmt. They are 
declined as follows : 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



Masc. 
bcr 

beffctt 

bem 

ben 



Singular. 

Fem. 

bic 
bercn 
bcr 
bic 



Neut. 

bad 
bcffcn 
bcm 
bad 



Plural 

M. F. N. 

bte 
bercn 
benen 
bic 



N. ttjctc^cr ttjctc^c ttjcld^cd wcld^c 

G. ttjctc^cd ttjcfc^cr ttjclc^cd wclc^cr 

D. n^cld^cm metier mclc^ent mcl^cn 

A. metc^cn mctd^c metered n^ct^c 

1. The interrogative pronouns toer, who, and ttiad, what 
(for their inflection see § 143), are also used as relatives, 
but only as compound or indefinite relatives = he who, 
whoever, that which, whatever. (For an important exception 
with regard to ttiad see § 141, 2.) 
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137. The Eelative Clause. In a relative clause the in- 
flected verb comes last. The relative pronoun itself 
comes first (except when it is governed by a prepo- 
sition) and agrees with its antecedent in gender and 
number ; e. g., tpetje ber 2Rutter, bereit Sinb unbanfbar ift, 
cdas for the mother whose child is ungrateful; er ift eiit 
S!na6e, t)on bem idE) nur ®ute^ ge^ort i^abt, he is a boy of 
tvhom I have heard only good reports, 

1. The relative cannot be omitted, as it so often is in 
Enghsh ; e. g., the man I mean is ber 9J?ann, bcit ic^ mcinc ; 
the house I live in, ba« ^au^, in ttielc^em (or ttjorin) ic^ mo^nc. 

138. Use of ber and tocti^* Either relative may refer 
to a person or to a thing. SSeld) is used both adjec- 
tively and substantively, ber always substantively; 
e. g., er ift ein SIKanit, ber (or tueld^er) ftet*^ bic aSatjr^eit 
fpric^t, tDeld^er (never ber) ®igenfcl)aft cr feiu @(ud t)erbanft, 
he is a man ivho always speaks the truth, to which trait 
he owes his success. 

1, In the genitive, used substantively, ber is preferred; 
elsewhere there is a free choice between ber and XOtli), sub- 
ject only to considerations of style and euphony. 

139. Snbstitutea for the Eelative. For the dative or 
accusative of ber or \oA6), depending upon a preposition 
and not referring to a living object, it is usual to 
substitute a compound of the preposition with the 
adverb \oo, where (before vowels Wox) ; e. g., ba^ ift 
ber ^JJunft, tuorauf id^ befte^e, that is the point I insist upon 
(the point whereupon I insist). 

1. For the genitive of a relative depending on one of 
the prepositions ^atb or tuegen, and not referring to per- 
sons^ is substituted one of the compounds tot^ljalh, or 
wedJDegen; e. g., ic^ toav franf, toe^^alb ic^ gu §aiife blcibcn 
Ttiulte^ / was sick, for which reanon I had to remain at home. 
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2. A simple adverb may take the place of a relative ; 
e. g., ber Dxt, two td^ toofjxit, the pUwe where ( = in which) 
I live; btc %xt, lute er lebt, the way (in which) he lives, 

140. ITse of bier as Eelative. S@er as relative can 
have no antecedent, being itself both antecedent and 
relative ; e. g., tuer cjefunb ift (never ber, tt)er gejunb ift) 
braud^t feinen Slrjt, he who is well does not need a 
physician. 

1. But when totx has gone before, its implied antecedent 
may be expressed, in the form of a demonstrative, for 
emphasis ; e. g., tt)cr gefunb ift, ber bxanijt feinen ^Irgt. 

2. Followed by aud^, nur or immer (other words may or 
may not intervene) tt)er acquires the force of an indefinite 
relative = whoever ; e. g., fie ift jebenfatt^ l^ubfci^, tt)er fie ayxi) 
fein mag, she is pretty at any rate, whoever she may be, 

141. ITse of toaj^ as Eelative. The use of the neuter 
tt)a^ as compound aiid indefinite relative = what, whatever, 
that which, the thing which, etc., runs nearly parallel to 
that of the masculine-feminine luer ; e. g., tt)a^ \ij fc^e, (ba^) 
ttJeig ic^, whai I see, (thai) I know ; e^ ift falfd^, lua^ man arxi) 
fag en mag, it is false, whatever they may say. 

a. So also when the antecedent is a sentence ; e. g., 
e^ gelang mir nic^t, lua^ mic^ fc^r drgerte, / did not succeed, 
which vexed me greatly. 

1. This lua^ is often best translated by so far as ; e. g., 
nja^ mid^ betrifft, so far as concerns me. 

2. After any neuter pronoun, or adjective (especially a 
superlative) taken in a general sense, the regular relative 
is tt)a«, not ba^ ; e. g., ntc^t aUt^, tt)a« gtdngt, ijl ®oIb, not aU 
that glitters is gold ; ha^ ift e^, lua^ mid^ drgert, it is that that 
vexes me ; bag ijl bag befte, tt)ag id^ t^nn f ann, that is the best 
that I can do ; bag Oroge, tuag id^ an t^m betDunbre, t?ie great 
qualities that I admire in him. 
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EXERCISE XXIX, 
READiNa Lesson: Relative Pronouns. 

142. Eule of Order III: The Dependent Order. In a 

dependent sentence the verb comes at the end ; e. g., 
ttjiffcn @ie, oO ber S)oftor ju ^Ci\\\t ift? do you know 
whether the doctor is at home ? erinnern @ie ftd|, tt)0 ©ie 
geftern 511 biejer 3^^^ tuaren ? do you remember where you 
were yesterday at this time ? 

a. The case in which ' the verb ' is in a compound tense, 
and so consists of more than one word, will be provided 
for further on. 

1. This rule covers all sentences introduced by a sub- 
ordinating conjunction, a relative pronoun or particle, or 
an indirect interrogative. 

2. Subordinate sentences of every kind are usually set 
off by a comma. 

©otttngen, ben 5. Smx, 1893. 

?ieber §err 9RillIer ! 3^r freunbUd^er Srief, in bcm (Sic mix fo 
t)tct Qntcrcffantc^ iiber btc (Sd^ulc crgci^lcn, nxth ber nnn leiber fd^on 
gtt)ci SKod^en nnbeanttDortet Itcgt/ luar mtr pd^ft iDiHfonimcn, 
@« freut mtd^ fel^r, ha^ bte gnten JJreunbe, mtt benen xij lange 
3eit fo gliidfltd^ lebtc, nod^ tmmer an mxi) benfen. (S^ gtebt etn 
®()rid^tt)ort, iDcId^e^ lautet : „'Sivi^ ben ^ngen, an^ bem ®inn^ ; 
abcr, tva^ mtd^ betrifft, fo" pnbe td^ l^ter untcr lauter grcmbcn^ 
ba§ xij Jefet cr jl * mcine alten greunbe rtd^ttg f d^S^je, 

aaSag ®te t)on bcm jnngen grtfe SRofcr fd^retben, beffen ©tretd^e 
Sl^nen fo Diet SDtii^e madden, ift mtr ganj bcgreifltd^. !iDer 3unge 
toax t)un ^tnb auf * etn Sangentc^t^, ber nur an bummc ©trctd^c" 
bad^tc.* 9d^ tt)eife, bag er ntd^t rebtid^ ift, unb tt)er fctnen 
(S^araftcr ^at, bcm' ijt nnn ntd^t gn l^elfcn. 3lHe«, tt)a« ber 
?e^rer fiir ctnen folc^en Sc^nler t^nt, tfl tJcrlorene 2Jtn^c. %ixx 
ben 9tat, ben ©tc mtr in Scgng auf mcine ©tnbien geben, banfc 
i(^ 3^ncn fe^r^ 3)a @ie mid^ fo langc fennen, tt)tffcn ®ie am 
bepcn, iDOjn' xtS) fft^ig bin, nnb meld^e' ge^Icr id^ gn t)cnneiben 
^abe* 
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VOCABULABY. 



bcgretfltd^, adj., comprehen- 
sible. 

bctrcffcn, u, concern ; betrifft, 
concerns. 

SScgug, m. s. 2 (pi u), refer- 
ence, regard. 

Si^ara'ftcr, m. s. 2 (pi, At'xt), 

character, 
btt/ Bvb, conj., as, since. 
ia% sub, conj., that, 
bumm, odj,, stupid, [dumh]. 
fdl^ig, adj., capable, fit, suited. 
%t^\,tx, m. 8. 1, mistake, 
freucn, u, rejoice ; e^ frcut 

tnid^^ I am glad, 
glticflid^, adj., happy. 



tauten^ u., purport, run. 

9Kiil^c^/. w., trouble, pains. 

5Rat, m. s. (no pi.), advice. 

reblid^, adj., honest, candid. 

\i)'6%tx{, v., value, esteem. 

©inn, m. s. 2, sense, mind. 

®()rtd^tt)ort, n. s. S, proverb. 

Streid^, m. s. 2, prank, trick, 
stroke. 

Jau'genid^tg, m, (indenl.), 
good-for-nothing. 

unbea'nttDortet, pple,, unan- 
swered. 

t)n{oxtn, pple., lost, [forlorn]. 

t)ermeibcn, v., avoid. 

njittfo'mmen, adj,, welcome. 



Notes.— ' Stegt, has laiUy has "been lying (Ex. Vn, n. 1). — « fo fittllC 
\^, I jvnd. When a subordinate sentence has gone before, the prin- 
cipal sentence must stand in the inverted order, and fo is often put 
before the principal verb to make the inversion easier. Such a fo 
should not be translated. — ^\t%i etfl, lit. now first j but / value now 
first = I just begin to value. — "• tlOtt ftttt)l ttttf, from a child vp; i. e., 
from childhood. — ^ Uttmme ^txtl^t, mischief.— ^ ^a^tt, thought^ -was 
thinking; pret. of bcnfeu.— ' Hem ifl tttdlt Jit lielfett, he (i. e., such a 
person) is not to be hdped. It is necessary to use bem here because 
l^elfen governs the dat. One could not say tt)cr nid^t vcblic^ ifl, ift iiid^t 
gu ^etfen. — ^ tOOJlt, toeldie ; these are indirect interrogatives, and as 
such require the dependent order. The direct form would be : ^ogu 
bin idf fd^ig? 2BeId)c gc^ler ^abc id) gu oermcibcn? 



THE INTERROGATIVES. 

143. The Forms. The interrogative pronouns are roer, 
who, tt)a^, what, tt)eld|, which, what, and tpa^ fiir (ein), what 
sort of (a), what. 

1. The inflection of njcr and tt)a^, which do not vary for 
number, is as follows : 
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N. toer tuag 

G. toeffcn, tot^ toeffcn, tt)c^ 

D. tDcm 

A. tt)en tt)a« 

fl. The short form luc^ is little used except in the 
compounds ttjc^^alb and toe^lDcgen, why. The missing 
dative of tua^ is supplied by the compounds of Ido 
(§ 144, 1). 

2. 33JcId^ is inflected like the relative tt)etd^, but is often 
uninflected before etn or an adjective, especially in ex- 
clamatory phrases ; e. g., totli) (ein) fc^fine^ 33tlb, what (a) 
pretty picture, 

3. In toa^ far etn the luag does not vary, but ein is 
inflected (in the singular) like the article etn, 

144, Use of tocr and uielc^* SBer is used of persons 
only, \va§ of things only, and tvcld) of either persons or 
things. SBer and tva^ are used without a noun, tDcId^ 
either with or without; e. g., tvn ift jener SKann? ivho 
is that man? tt)eld|e§ 93ud^ metnen ®ie? what (ivMch) 
hook do you mean ? 

1. For the dative and accusative of nja^, dependent on 
a preposition, it is usual to substitute a compound of too ; 
e. g., ttjogu bcr Sdrm ? why the fuss ? tooxan arbetten ®tc ? 
what are you working at? 

146. Use of ts>a2 ffit (ein)* In this pronoun the fiir is 
without prepositional force, and ein takes the case 
required by the syntax of the sentence. 3Ba^ may be 
separated by one or more words from fiir ein; e. g., tva^ 
fiir ein 93aum ift ba^, or wa^ ift \>a§ fiir ein 93aum ? what 
kind of a tree is that? toa^ fiir einen Seftrer f)a6en @ie? 
what kind of a teacher have you? 

1. In exclamatory phrases toa^ fiir etn is often best 
translated by what; e. g., toa^ fiir Unfinn! what nonsense / 
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EXERCISE XXX, 
Colloquy : Interrogative Pronouns. 

I. 

aBcr tjl bag auf bcm 33t(bc an ber SBanb ? 

5)ag tft St^marc!. SBogu ^abcn ®ie bcnn 9^rc 3lugcn ? 

3a, bie groge ^l^otogra^^ie ; tucr iDiigte^ ba« nid^t! 3d^ 
netnc ntd^t btc. 

9tun, tueld^eg 33tlb tnetncn ©ie bcnn? 

3d^ meine bag fletne S)tng, tueld^cg untcr ber *jp^otogra^3^te 
^(ingt 

5lc^ fo ! 9tnn, tt)ofur ^(ten ®te bag ? Scfel^cn ®tc eg genau» 

^ij fc^c, eg tft eine g^cbergeid^nung. SSon njem l^aben ©ie jie? 

SSon metnem JJreunbe )2ubn)tg» 9iaten ®ie nun einmat, luer 
bie bctben ^erfonen barauf fmb. 

5)teg tft offenbar Subttjig; aber \i) ttjeig nid^t, \otx ber anbcre tft. 

S35ag ©ie boc^ f agen ^ ! Stun, ber anbere bin ' id^ fetbft. 

®ie ? SBer bag gtauben f onnte * ! SBo^er ^abcn ®ie benn ben 
fonbcrbaren ?lugbrudE ? Unb mag fiir einen §ut tragcn ®ie ? 

5)ag ift nur ein S^a^ gubiuigg ; tt)er i^n fennt, t)erfte^t bag 
ol^nc SKeitereg, 

II. 

What sort of a picture is that ? 

What picture are you talking about*? The large 
photograph*? 

As if any one would not kuow ' a photograph of Bis- 
marck. I mean the little picture below.® 

Oh, that's it. That is a pen-drawing. Guess from 
whom I have it. 

I do not know — perhaps from your friend Ludwig. 

Eight ; now guess whom the drawing represents. 

This here is certainly Ludwig himself^ but who in ' all 
the world * is the other ? 

So " you do not know " him. Well, the other is I 
myself. 

But what an expression ! And what sort of a thing is 
that" you have on your head? 
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VOCABULABY. 



anbcr, adj,, other. 

Stu^brurf, m. 8, 2 (pi it), ex- 
pression. 

ba'rflctten, u, represent. 

§ebcr,/. w,, pen, feather. 

gtaubcn, u, be-lieve. 

l^alten, u, hold, consider. 

I^angcn, u, hang ; l^fingt, 
hangs. 

§ut, m. 8. ^ (pi n), hat. 

!onncn, v., can. 



^o^f, m. s. j^ (pi '6), head, 
o^nc, prep, (aoc), without, 
^crfo'n,/. !«., person. 
^^otogra^l^te', /. w,, photo- 
graph, 
raten, v., guess. 
(S^jag, m. s. -^ CpZ. ft), jest, 
tragen, v., wear, [drag, draw]. 
tJcrftel^en, v., understand. 
aBanb,/ s. 2 (pi &;, walL 
^eid^nuug, /. w,, drawing. 



Notes.— 1 met toitlte/ v^hx) would know? pret. snbj. of njiffcn.— 
'toad ^te )IOft fagen ! you don't say so ! quite different from tDad fageit 
@ic? vchat do you say?— s Jier attbere llitt it felUfl, *Ae 0^/icr is Imysdf; 
for t/ is JGer. says id) bin e«, etc.— ^ toet bad glau'Bett fonttte! as if 
any one could hdievefhatl different from tt)cr fonntc ba9 gtaubcu? who 
could believe that ? The former \vex is really an indirect interrogative, 
•with something like Tdlike to know understood. — & abont^ t)OU, at the 
b^inning of the sentence. — e the large photo(^aph ; repeat the Don. 

— "^ As if • • • • knoW) tocr .... fenntc, the verb in dependent order 
(see n. 4 above). Ifenntc is pret. subj. of fennen, as Ibniitc is of fonncn. 

— ^ below, bornntcr.— 9 who in all the world, wtx in aUcrSScIt— 
>^80, aljo.— iiknow, fennen.— '« that (Uiat) you have, bo«, tt)a« @te 
.... l^obcn. But here one might say ba^, ba8, since the pronoun re- 
fers to a particular thing, i. e., is not, or need not be, taken in a 'gen- 
eral sense ' ; see § 141, 2. 



THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL 

ADJECTIVES. 

146. Sltt* 2111, aU, has regular adjective inflection, but 
is sometimes left uninflected, especially before ber or a 
possessive ; e. g., alle guten 5)inge, all good things ; alle« 
fftf(^c 3Bajf cr, all fresh water ; ad tnetn ®Iu(!, all my happi- 
ness. 

1. The form aHc occurs after certain prepositions ; e. g., 
trofe aHc bem, in spUe of all thai. 

2. The neuter allc^, used alone, means everything. 
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147. Sbtbeir* Stnber, other, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion. 

1. The English another, = one more, is expressed not by 
anber, but by nod^ etn ; e. g., td^ toilnfd^c nod^ etn Stttet, / 
wwnJt aiwiher ticket (etn anberc^ would mean a different one), 

148. 9)eibe. Setbe^ both, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion, and is apt to take the place of gtoet after a declined 
word ; q, g,, bte beibcn ^artetcn, the two parties ; metric beibcn 
©d^tDcftern, my two sisters. 

1. In general bctbe is used only in the plural, but the 
neuter singular betbc^ occurs. Both and is usually 
expressed by foiDO^I aU ; e. g., both the king and the people, 
\om^ ber ^ontg ate ha^ ^olt 

149. @itt% The use of etn, one, as pronoun has already 
been referred to (§ 116, 1). 

1. In the obHque cases etn takes the place of^ man, 
which is indeclinable ; e. g., e^ gefSHt einem nid^t, it does not 
please one. 

150. @inig-, etK(^* These words both mean some and 
have regular adjective inflection. The singular is little 
used, being replaced by etwa§. Of the two words einig- is 
the one more commonly used. 

151. &ttoa2^ &\\)a^f something, somewhat, some, is inde- 
clinable and is used either with or without a noun. It is 
the ordinary equivalent of EngHsh some, any, before a 
singular noun of any gender and in any case ; e. g., nel^mcn 
©ie ettuag 33rob, take some bread; mit cttoa^ ^VLxi)t = mit 
ciniger ^nxift, with some fear. 

1. ©0 ctlua^ is equivalent to some (any) such thing. 

152.' !3[rgettb. This is an indeclinable word which is 
rarely used alone, but is placed before numerous words to 
give the sense of English some, any ; e. g., irgenb einer or 
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irgenb jemanb, soTm one, any one; irgenb dtoa^, anything, 
something ; trgenbtoo^ anywhere, etc. 

153. geb-, \t%l\^'f ieberwatttt* 3feb and jegltd^ mean each, 
every, and have full adjective inflection. Either may be 
preceded by ctn. Qcbcrmann, e\)ery one, cannot be used 
with a noun and has no inflection except a genitive in ^ ; 
6. g., jeber (ein jcbcr, jcber SKenfd^^ jebennanit) ^at fcine guten 
(Sigcnfd^aftcn, every one has his good qualities. 

164. ^emanb* Qemanb^ some one, is never used with a 
noun and has no inflection except a genitive in d. 

165. Sttxn* Stin is the negative of ein and is inflected 
in the same way, except that it has a plufaL It takes the 
place of English no, none, not a, not any ; e. g., bu bitteft urn 
@elb, aber xij l^abe feineg, you ask for money, but I haven't 
any ; ba^ x\t f ein 3l()felbaum, that is not an apple-tree. 

166. SKatt* SDtctn is a wholly indefinite and indeclinable 
pronoun meaning one, they, people. Often it is best 
rendered by the passive voice or by a phrase with there ; 
e. g., man fagt, it is said ; man f lopft, there is a knock. 

1. The oblique cases of man are replaced by ctn-. 

167. 9)tatt(^. ^Ulanij, many, in the singular many a, may 
be inflected regularly (which is the rule if no adjective 
follows), or it may be uninflected ; e. g., mand^er 2Kann^ 
many a man; manij gnter SDtann or mand^er gute Wann, many 
a good man. 

168. 3fttffXf ntel^ter-* SDtel^r^ more, is indeclinable ; thus 
mel^r ?id^t^ more light; ntd^t^ me^r bat)on, no more of that. 
The comparative me^rer- is used with fuU inflection in 
the sense of several; e. g., mtt mel^reren ^^^eunben, unth 
several friends. 

169. ytxi^td. 'iliijt^f nothing, is the negative to ettoa^ 
and is indeclinable. 
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160. ytitmani* 9?icnianb, rw one, is the negative to 
iemanb. It has no inflection save a genitive in g, and can- 
not be used with a noun. 

161. SieL SStet, much, in the plural many, is capable of 
full inflection, but is often left uninflected, especially in 
the singular when it is not preceded by ber or a posses- 
sive ; e. g., cr ijat Dtel SSerftanb, he has much sense ; \ia^ tjl gu 
t)iet, thai is too much ; ba^ @liicf tJteter SItenf d^en, the happiness 
of many m£n ; er f)at Dieted erlcbt ; he has experienced much. 

162. SBaj^^ tx^tldlf totu Any of the interrogatives may 
be used as indefinites, having the meaning of som£, some- 
thing, some one, anything, any one, etc. In this sense they 
are apt to be accompanied by trgcnb ; e. g., td^ tt)et§ toa^ 
9?euc^^ / know something new ; ne^men ©ie nod^ ettua^ 33rob 
(cinigc ^trf d^en), take some more bread (some cherries); xi) 
banfe^ id^ ^be nod^ njetd^e^ (wetd^e), thank you, I have some 
stiU, 

163. 9Settig« 93Scntg, little, in the plural few, is capable 
of full inflection, but is often uninflected, especially in the 
singular ; e. g., id^ l^abe tDcnig §offnung, / have little hope ; 
mtt tocnig SScrjlanb, urith little sense; er leiftct mit tocnigcm 
t)xtl, he does much with little. 

EXERCISE XXXL 
Colloquy : Indefinite Pronouns, 

1. 

aBiiitf d^en ®ie ettt)a^, ntcin §err ? 

3a, id^ iDiiiifd^e ein gutc^ 33ud^ al« aSet^nad^t^gefi^citt filr einc 
junge tJreunbin. ^abcn ®te fo etnja^ ? 

©ctotg ; ba fmb, iuvx 93etf^iel, etnige neucn ^ 9iomaitc. 3cbc« 
SKabd^en tieft gem etnen guten 9toman. 

$ier ift nun jebenfallg ' wa« $iibf d^e« ; aber e« ift tt)o^t ein 
tt)enig tenet, ntd^t toa^r ? 
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^Ixijt f fe^r ; c« f ojlct ad^t Wlaxl !Da« Sud^ ifl gerabc jcfet 
in bcr SDtobe ; jebcrmann Uejl e^ unb lobt eg. 

9a, aber mand^cr fd^led^tc 9toman finbct l^cutgutagc ?cfcr, btc 
t^n lobcn. SBer ift bcnn ber SScrfaffcr? 

®ag meig man nid^t (S« ift ba« 335er! irgcnb eine^ iungcn 
©d^riftjlellcrg, tocld^cr untcr fatfd^em 9?amen fd^reibt. 

2Bag fagt man tjon ber fittlid^en SEenbeng beg ^Vi6)e^ ? 

3laif allem, tt)ag id^ l^ore, ift eg gefunb in j[eber §infid^t 5Rie* 
manb fagt ettuag bagegen. 

3^ |abc nod^ einc tJ^age. 3fl eg bei aHe bem"* aud^ 
intereffant? SSicIe gcfnnben Sitd^er finb langnjcitig. 

5Run, biefeg ijl jebenfallg nid^tg njeniger alg* tangtoeilig. ®ic 
finben nid^tg Sntereffantereg in nnfrem ?abcn. 

II. 

Good morning, sir. Do you wish something in the 
way of* books? 

Yes, if* you have something right good.' What is 
there that is new ? 

Do you wish something Hght — some* novel, for 
example ? 

Perhaps, only it must be* interesting. Please show 
me some new novels. 

There you have several right before you." And there 
are more over yonder. 

Here now is something nice, but I presume it costs too 
much. 

That book is a little dear, to be sure, — on account of 
the many pictures in it. It costs ten marks. 

The price is " pretty high, isn't it ? Is it known who 
the author is ? 

No, but he writes well," whoever he may be." Every 
one praises the book. 

Well, in view of all that " you say, perhaps the price 
is** not too high, after alL" 

Certainly not ; just ask " any one who understands 
such things, 
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Setf^teO w. 8. ^y example, 
briibcn, adv,, over yonder. 
JJrage,/. w., question, 
gcgen, prep, (ace), against, 
gerabc, adv., exactly, just, 
gern, adv,, gladly ; lieft gem, 

Hkes to read, 
©efd^cuf, n. s. 2, present, 
^tnfid^t,/. w., respect, 
foften, u, eost 
gabcn, m. s. 1 (pL a), store. 



letd^t, adj., light, easy. 
?efer, m. s. 1, reader, 
loben, v., praise, [love]. 
SDtobe^/. w., fashion, rriode. 
SRoma'u, m. s. 2, novel, ro^ 

mance. 
fittttd^, adj., moral. 
Senbe'nj, f- w., tendency. 
SSerfaffer, m. s. 1, author, 
tuenu, 8uh. conj., if, when. 
jetgcu, v., show, [teach]. 



Notes.— ' neiteit ; one might say neuc instead (§ 107, 3). — 
'ieHeitfaU^, oi any rate; an adv. formed out of auf jebcu goU, in 
any case. — ^ hti atte ^tm, with dU thai, mtfujl,— ^ tlt^td tOCtttger 
al^, anything but. — ^ in the way of, in with dat. — ^ ij^ iuenu; which 
requires the dependent order.— ? somethings rig^ht good, etlTiad 
recl)t ®iite«.— 8 gome, irflcub einen.- » only it mnst be, uur mug 
cr . . . . fcin.— »o right before you, gerabf uor fid^.— " is, ifl hodj, 

the bod) serving to emphasize the verb. — >* well, gut, not too^L — 
" whoever he may be, wev er and) fcin mag.— ^* in yiew of all that, 
ixadj aUcm, tt)a«.— ^^ perhaps the price is, ift ber ^rei« to if Ilcic^t.— 
^« after all, am ©nbc, following btcUcid^t.— "just aslc any one, fragcn 
(Sie uur ivgcnb jcmanb. 

THE VEKB. 

' 164. Voice. The active voice represents the subject 
as acting, the passive as acted upon ; i. e., the object of 
the active verb becomes the subject of the passive. 

1. Only ' transitive ' verbs, i. e., those which govern the 
accusative, can be used in the passive with a definite 
subject, but intransitive verbs admit of an impersonal 
passive. 

165. Mode. Of the four modes the indicative and 
imperative correspond closely to the English indica- 
tive and imperative. The subjunctive is used to ex- 
press doubt or iiueertainty (especially in indirect 
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questions and statements), or with an imperative sense 
translatable by let, or with a potential sense translat- 
able by would or should. The conditional is always 
translatable by would or should. 

166. The Infinitive. The infinitive is not a mode of 
the verb, but rather a verbal noun. It is used both 
with and without 311, and corresponds partly to the 
English infinitive with and without to, and partly to 
the verbal in ing. 

167. The Participle. The present participle ends in 
enb and corresponds to the English present participle 
in ing. The perfect participle ends always in t or in n, 
and is further characterized by the prefix ge. 

1. But the prefix ge is omitted with verbs in tereu, 
with inseparable compounds, and in some other cases to 
be noted further on. 

168. Tense. The present and preterite, as consisting 
of one word, are called ' simple tenses ' ; the perfect, 
pluperfect, future and future perfect are formed by 
means of auxiliaries, and are called * compound tenses.' 

1. The auxiliary of the perfect and pluperfect, which is 
combined with the perfect participle, is either l^aben, have, 
or fetn, 6e. All transitive verbs, and many that are in- 
transitive, are conjugated with ^aben. Intransitive verbs 
denoting motion, and a few that do not denote motion, 
are conjugated with fetn. 

2. The auxilitiry of the future and future perfect, which 
combines with the infinitive, is Ujerbcn, become. 

3. The conditional mode has but two tenses, a present 
and a perfect, the auxihary being the preterite subjunc- 
tive of ttjerben, used in combination with the infinitive. 

4. The imperative has but one tense, the present, 
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169. Person and Number. Person and number are 
distinguished by endings which are applied to the 
*stem' of the verb, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a ' connecting vowel ' e ; e. g., bu mad)-ft, thou 
makest, but bu finb-e-ft, thou findest 

1. The stem of a verb is obtained by dropping the final 
en (or simply the final n if the verb does not end in en) of 
the present infinitive. 

170. Principal Parts. The 'principal parts' of a 
verb, so called because when they are known all the 
other forms can be determined from them, are (1) the 
present infinitive, (2) the preterite indicative first per- 
son singular, (3) the perfect participle; thus madden, 
mad£)te, gemad^t ; finben, fanb, gefuuben. 

CONJUGATION. 

171. The Auxiliaries of Tense. Since the three verbs 
I)aben, fettt and tverben are needed in the conjugation of 
all other verbs whatsoever, their inflection is given first. 
Their principal parts are I)aben, Ijatte, get)a6t; fetn, tuar, 
getuefen ; toerben, tuarb or tuurbe, getporben. Their use as 
auxiliaries is confined to the simple tenses, but they 
have complete inflection as independent verbs. The 
forms are as follows * : 

Peesent. 

^i) l^abe, I have, etc.; vi) bin, / am (as aux., I have), etc.; 
vi) luerbc, / become (as aux., / shall), etc. 



Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie, 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj, 


S. xij f)aU 


l^abe 


bin 


fet 


ttjcrbc 


tt)erbc 


bn ^aft 


^abeft 


btft 


fetefl 


totrft 


toerbejl 


er ^at 


^abe 


ift 


fei 


tt)irb 


tt)crbc 


P. iDtr ^aben 


l^aben 


ftnb 


fetcn 


toerbcn 


tt)crben 


i^r l^abt 


l^abet 


fetb 


fetet 


iDcvbct 


toerbct 


jtc ^aben 


^aben 


finb 


fcten 


iDcrben 


tt)crben 



* The pronoun at the left is to be read with e^^ch of tlie forms in tt^^ 
]}orizontal line at the right, 
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Pbetebite. 

3d} ^attc, / had, etc. ; tc^ luar, / vns (as aux., I had), etc. ; 
id^ tDurbe, / became, etc. ; xij tDiirbe, / would (should) become 
(as aux. of the conditional^ / would or should), etc. 

Indie. SuhJ. Indie. Suhj. Indie. Stibj. 

S. id) l^atte l^ilttc luar tuSre ttjurbe or toaxh tottrbc 

bu ^attcfl ^tteft tDarft tDftrejl luurbep or tDarbfi luilrbeP 

cr l^atte l^dttc luar tDfire luurbe or luarb iDiinbc 

P. toirl^atten l^fitten toaxtn luton luurben tuiirben 

il^r l^attct ^ftttet tuaret toftret luurbct toiirbct 

pc l^atten l^dtten luaren luilrcn iDurbcti luiirben 

Perfect. 

Indie: id) l^abc Qtf)oht, I have had, hn l^aft gcl^abt, thou 
hast had, etc.; id^ bin gctucfen^ I have been, hn btft getuefen, thou 
hast been, etc. ; id) bin gettjorben^ / have become, bn bift gctDor* 
ben, thou hast become, etc., the auxiliary having in each 
case the inflection of the present indicative, and the par- 
ticiple remaining the same. 

Subj.: id) l^abe gcl^abt, bn l^abcji gcl^abt, etc.; id) fct gctoefen, 
bu f cieft getoefcn, etc. ; id) fei gettjorbcn, bn fcteft gctDorben, etc., 
the auxiliary as in the present subjunctive. 

Pluperfect. 

Indie.: id) ^atte gel^abt, / had had, bn l^attcjl gcl^abt, thou 
hadst had, etc. ; id) ttjar gctDcfen, / had been, bn toarp gelucfen, 
thou hadst been, etc. ; id) Xoax gelDorben, / had become, bn tt)ar jl 
getDorben, thou hadst become, etc., the auxiliary as in the 
preterite indicative. 

Subj.: id) J^Sttc gcl^abt, bn pttcjl gcl^abt, etc.; id) Xo^xt 
gcttjefcn, bn hjfireft genjefen, etc.; id) Xo'ixt getDorben, bn mftrcft 
gctDorbcn, etc., the auxiliary as in the preterite subjunctive. 

Future. 

Indie,: id) tocrbc l^aben, / shall have, bn iDtrfl ^abcn, thou 
wUt have, etc.; id) iDerbe fetn, IshaU be, bn tuirjl fein, thou unit 
be, etc.; id) tDcrbe tuerbcn, / shall become, bu toirji iDcrben, thou 
unU become, etc., the auxiliary as in the present indicative. 
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Subj,: iij merbc ^aben, bu mcrbeft l^abett, etc. ; xij merbe fein, 
bu tDcrbcft f ein, etc. ; iij merbe merben^ bu tDcrbcft njcrben, etc., 
the auxiliary as in the present subjunctive. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie,: td^ luerbe gcl^abt fjobtn, I shall have had, bu iDtrjl 
gcl^abt l^abcu, thou vyilt have had, etc. ; \i) lucrbc getuefcu fcin, 
I shaU have been, bu ttJtrft getuefen fein^ thou wHt have been, 
etc.; xi) merbe gcttjorbcn fein, / shall have become, bu iDtrji gc* 
ttjorben fein, thou wilt have become, etc., the auxiliary as in 
the present indicative. 

Subj.: \6) luerbe gc^abt l^aben^ \iVi toerbcfl ge^abt ^aben, etc.; 
xi) iDerbc getuefcu fetn, bu iDevbejl gctoefcu fetu, etc.; x6) tocrbc 
gettjorben fein, \iyx tucrbejl gettjorbeu fctn, etc., the auxiliary as 
in the present subjunctive. 

Conditional. 

Present: x6) tuilrbe l^aben, I would (should) have, \iVi toiirbcfl 
l^abeu, thou vx)uldst have, etc.; xi) iDiirbe fein, / would 
(should) be, bu iDiirbcft fein, thx)u wouldst be, etc. ; vS^ iDiirbc 
iDcrben, / would (should) become, bu iDilrbeft totxhtxt, thou 
vx)uldst become, etc., the auxiliary as in the preterite sub- 
junctive. 

Perfect: xi) luiirbe gel^abt l^aben, I would (should) have had, 
bu iDtirbejl gel^abt l^abeu, thou wouldst have had; \i) iDiirbc 
gettjcfeu fein, / would (should) have been, bu iDilrbefl gewefcn 
\tm, thou wouldst have been, etc.; xi) iDiirbe gelDorbcn feiu^ 
/ would (should) have become, bu tDiirbeft gelDorben f ein, thou 
wouldst have become, etc., the auxiliary as before. 

Imperative, 
Singular, 

^bc {\)Vi)f have (thou). fci (bu), be (thou). 

^abc tXf let him have. fei er, let him be. 

luerbe (bu), become (thou). 

luerbe cr, let him become. 
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Plural. 

%ahtn Xoxx, let us have. feien tvxx, lei us be. 

f^aht (i^r), have (ye). feib (t^r), be (ye). 

i)abtn fte, let them have. feien fie, let them be. 

toerben toxx, let us become. 

toerbet (i^r), become (ye). 

toerben fie, let them become. 

■ 

Infinitivk 

Present: (gu) l^aben, (to) have; (gu) fein, {to) be; (gu) 
roerben, (to) become. 

Perfect : ge^abt gu l^aben, to have had ; gettjefen 311 fein, to 
have been ; geworben gu fein, to have become. 

Participle. 
Present: ^abenb, hairing ; feienb, being ; luerbenb, becoming. 
Perfect : ge^abt, had ; getoefen, been ; getoorben, become. 

172. Eemarks on the above Paradigms. Notice particu- 
larly the difference between corresponding indicative and 
subjunctive forms, such as ^aft-^abeft, ^at-^abe, ift-fet, 
tDirb-toerbe. The translation of the subjunctive depends 
on the character of the sentence ; e. g., er l^abe ®ebulb, let 
him ham patience ; ebel fet ber SWenfd), let man be noble ; e^ fei 
xodi)X ober fatfd^, be it true or false; id) fragte t^n, ob er franf 
fci, / asked him if he was (mere) sick. 

1. The third person plural, with fie written (Ste, is used 
as a second person in polite address. 

2. The preterite subjunctive is equivalent in meaning 
to the present conditional, and the pluperfect subjunctive 
to the perfect conditional ; thus e^ Ujcire fonberbar, it would 
be strange, is the same as e^ UJiirbe fonberbar fetn, and e^ toare 
fonberbar getuefen, it would ham been strange, « e^ ttJtirbe fon= 
berbar gettjefen fetn. 

3. The third person singular and first person plural of 
the imperative are supplied from the subjunctive ; they 
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require the subject to be expressed, toir always after the 
verb, er either before or after. The subjects bu and i^r 
are usually omitted. The third person plural of the im- 
perative (also supplied from the subjunctive) is little 
used, except as a second person, in polite address. ®ie is 
always expressed and always foUows the verb; e. g., l^aben 
©ie @ebu(b, have patience, 

4. These remarks apply, in principle, to all verbs what- 
soever. 

EXERCISE XXXIL 

Reading Lesson*. Forms of l^aBen, fetn and merbem 

173. Eule of Order 17: Compoimd Tenses. In an 
independent sentence the uninflected part of a com- 
pound tense, i. e., the infinitive or participle, comes 
last; in a dependent sentence the inflected auxiliary 
comes last and is immediately preceded by the unin- 
flected part. Thus we have : 

a. In the normal order : \i) ^abe il^n fett geftcrn nid^t 
gefel^en, / have not seen him since yesterday ; ®te ttjerben mi^ 
l^eute abenb ju §aufe jtnben, you will find me at home this 
evening ; e§ tt)Urbe mir grogc ^xtvit^t gemad^t ^aben, it would 
have given me great pleasure. 

b. In the inverted order : feit geflern i}abt x6) il^n nid^t 
gcfc^en ; ^eute abenb toerben ®te tnt^ gu §aufe finben ; ntir 
tottrbc c^ gro^e tJreube gemad^t l^aben. 

c. In the dependent order : id^ tt)ei§ geitJtg, ba^ xij i^n fcit 
gcftern nid^t gefe^en ijobtf I know for certain that I have not 
seen him since yesterday ; c^ ift toal^rf d^etnlid^, \>0i% ®ie mi) 
^cute abenb jn §anfe fmbcn itjerben, it is probable that you uriU 
find me at home this evening ; \i) berftd^ere ®ie, ba§ e§ mir 
gto^e g^reubc gemad^t l^aben murbe, / assure you that it would 
have given m£ great pleasure, 

aKeine Uebe ®d^mefter! SBo btft ®n benn eigenttid^?' (g« 
ttjerben ntorgen bieqel^n Sage fetn, bag xi) fetne S^xU t)on Dir 
ober t)on ber aWutter gel^abt ^abe.'^ SSieUei^t fetb Sfjx auf ber 
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Jlu^fteKung in S^tcago getocfen, abcr in htm JJatte toiirbct 3^r 
bod^ ^dt ge^abt ^aben, ein ^)aar 3Borte an mxij gn fd^rciben. 
SBcnn 3)u nur nid^t franf getticfen bifl! Sd^ fage mir gttiar 
fiftcr^'': ®ei rnl^ig, ^bc ©ebulb ; abet bie ^dt toirb mir am 
Snbc bod^ gar jn tang/ Si) tottrbe aUerbing^ gefa^tcr fein, 
^ilttcjl !Du ben Unfatt nid^t ge^bt/ bcnn id^ fann bie 33eforgni«* 
nid^t log mcrben, bag bcrfelbc ' DicUeid^t fd^Ummer gctoefen ift, ate 
3^r anfangg ® jn glanben geneigt toaret* 

®ett cinem 2Ronat bin id^ nid^t fo fleigig getoefcn, toie frtt^er, 
tot§i)aib mcinc ©efunbl^eit bcbentenb beffer gemorbcn ift. 3ij 
bittc 3)id^, bem SSater gu fagen, bag eg mir lieb ^^ ttjfire, ttjenn id^ 
fiir nad^ften 2Ronat einen fleinen B^^f^^^fe ^^ Safd^engelb l^atte. 
@g h)irb namtid^ batb bie ^dt ber grogen SWeffe fein, unb eg todrc 
bod^" unangenel^m, toenn id^ mid^ babei gu fel^r eingnf(^rSn!en" 
^Stte. Srttjarte biegmal feinen langen Srief bon mir. 3d^ l^abc 
fc^on mel^rerc ^tnnhtn bie geber in ber §anb ge^abt unb bin beg 
©d^reibeng ^' miibe getoorben. 

YOOABULABY. 



SugpeUung,/. w., exposition. 

bcbeutenb, pple. adj., signif- 
icant ; as adv., notably. 

Seforgnig,/. s. 2, fear, solici- 
tude. 

ci'nfd^rft^nlen, u, limit. 

fleigig, adj., industrious. 

gar, adi)., quite, altogether. 

©cbulb,/. w., patience. 

gefagt, pple, adj., composed, 
calm. 

geneigt, ppfe. adj., inclined. 

Notes. — * f tgf tltUf^, really, precisely, properly speaking / often used 
in qnestions with a sense about =: pray tdl or Fd like to know. — * bll§ 
tit • • • • gflftlllit f^Oht, that I have not had, i. e., since I hive had, — 
' Oftrrd^ an adv. formed from bfter, the comparative of oft, but without 
comparative meaning (see Ex. XX, n. 1).— ^tottb • •• • gtt lattg, is 
redUy {hodj) becoming at last quite too long.— ^f^aittfi ^tt • • • • Ui^i 
%tiM,\f you had not had; the pret. and plup. subj. are used, with or 



log, adj., rid of, free from, 
loose. 

SWeffe,/. w., fair, ttioss. 

mitbe, adj., tired. 

5fterg, adv., often, oft. 

fd^fimm, adj., bad, [slim]. 

3eile,/. w., line. 

3u'fd^ug, m. 8. 2 (pi iX), ad- 
dition, increase. 

gnjar, adv., to be sure, for- 
sooth. 
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without iuenn, to denote a condition which is contrary to fact. When 
lueim is omitted the conditional idea is expressed, as in English, by the 
inverted order ; Ijiittefl 3)ii uic^t gedobt being = mcuu 2)u nid^t ge^abt 
bcittefl. — ® S^eforgntB, ace. depending upon loS ; !auu nid^t to8 toeubeu 
= cannot get rid of; faun being pres. ind. 1. pers. sing, of fonnen. 
— ' Jierfelbe, i^, i. e., the accident (§ 134, 1).— « aufatigl, at first,' an 
adv. formed from the gen. of ^uf ang. — ® toatet; dependent order after 
aU=than,— ^o llth, agreeable.— ^^ bo^^ surely,— ^^ etltjltfdiraitfen, to 
limit. Observe that the \\i of the infinitive comes between the parts of 
the verb. Such verbs, called separable compounds, will be explained 
further on. — 13 tiel Sd)retbflld 1tltt)ie^ tired of writing. Notice that the 
gen. precedes the adj. on which it depends. 

174. Weak and Strong Verbs. Verbs are divided 
into two great classes, called Weak and Strong. A 
weak verb forms its preterite first person singular by- 
adding te or ete to the stem, as Tnad^-en, Tnad^-te ; reb^en, 
reb-ete. A strong verb forms its preterite by means of 
an internal vowel-change, called ' ablaut/ as fontmen, 
fant. 

1. The perfect participle of a weak verb always ends in 
t or et, as gemad^t, gercbet ; that of a strong verb ends in en, 
as gefotnmen. 

a. Verbs in te'ren, which are always weak, do not take 
the prefix ge in the perfect participle; thus from flubie'rcn, 
ftubte'rt, not geftubiert. 

The Weak Conjugation. 
176. Examples: Io6en, to praise ; folgen, to follow. 

Present. 
I praise, etc.; I follow, etc. 

Indie. Suhj. Indie, Subj, 



xij lobe 


lobe 


folge 


folgc 


bn lobft 


lobeft 


folgP 


fofgeft 


cr lobt 


lobe 


folgt 


folge 


totr loben 


loben 


fotgen 


folgen ^ 


il^r lobt 


(obet 


folgt 


folget 


fte loben 


loben 


fotgen 


folgen 
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Pbetebite. 
I praised, etc.; I foUowed, etc. 



Indie. 


Subj, 


Indie. 


8mW. 


\i) lobte 


lobte 


folgtc 


folgtc 


bu lobtcfl 


lobtcfl 


folgtefl 


folgtefl 


cr lobtc 


lobtc 


folgtc 


folgtc 


totr lobten 


tobtcn 


folgtcn 


folgtcn 


i^r lobtct 


tobtct 


folgtct 


folgtct 


pe lobtcn 


lobtcn 


folgtcn 


folgtcn 



Pebfect. 

Indie.: xij ^abc gelobt, / have praised, bu ^afl gclobt, t}u>u 
hast praised, etc. ; ic^ bin gcf olgt, / have followed, bu btft 
gcfolgt, thou hast foUowed, etc. 

SubQ,: ^ l^abc gctobt, \>Vi ^abefl gelobt, etc.; ic^ fci gefotgt, 

\>vi fctcfl gcfolgt, etc. 

Pluperfect. 

Indie,: xi) l^atte gclobt, / had praised, bu mttcfl gclobt, thou 
hadst praised, etc. ; id^ toar gcfolgt, / had folbwed, bu toarft 
gcfolgt, thou hadst foUowed, etc. 

Subj,: xAj l^ftttc gelobt, 'tiVi I^Sttcfl gclobt, etc.; ic^ xoHxt 
gefotgt, bu toftrcfl gcfolgt, etc. 

Future. 

Indie.: xi) tocrbc lobcn, / shaU praise, bu toirfl lobcn, thou 
unit praise, etc.; ic^ toerbc fotgen, / shall follow, bu toirft 
folgen, t?iou wilt follow, etc. 

Subj.: xdi njcrbc tobcn, bu mcrbefl loben, etc. ; xdj tocrbc folgcn^ 
bu merbeft folgen, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie.: xi) tocrbc gclobt ^aben, / shall have praised, bu toirfl 
gclobt ^aben, thou wiU have praised, etc.; xij toerbe gefolgt fcin, 
/ shcdl have followed, bu toirfl gefolgt fciu, thou unit have 
J^oUoioed, etc. 

Subj.: xi) njcrbc gclobt ^abcn, bu toerbcfl gclobt l^aben, etc.; 
xij toerbe gefolgt feiu, bu toerbeft gefolgt fetn, etc. 
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Conditional. 

Present: xtf^ mtirbe lobcn, I would (should) praise, bu totirbcfl 
(oben, thou vx>uldst praise, etc.; td^ tourbc folgen, / would 
(should) follow, bu toitrbcft folgen, thJou wouldst follow, etc. 

Perfect: xi) toiirbe gclobt ^abcn, / would (should) have 
praised, bu Ujurbeft gelobt ^aben, thjou wouldst have praised, 
etc. ; xi) njitrbe gef olgt feiu, / would (should) have followed, bu 
toiirbep gefolgt fetn, thou wouldst have followed, etc. 

Impebativk 

tobc (bu), praise (thou). folgc (bu), follow (thou), 

lobe tXf let him praise, folgc er, let him follow, 

lobcn xoxx, let us praise. folgcn xoxx, let us follow, 

lobt (i^r), praise (ye). fotgt (i^r), follow (ye). 

loben pe, let them praise, folgen fie, let them follow, 

iNFINinVK 

Present : (ju) lobeu, (to) praise ; (gu) folgeu, (to) follow. 

Perfect : getobt ju ^abeu, to have praised ; gef otgt gu fein, to 
have followed. 

Participle. 

Present : lobcnb, praising ; folgeub, following. 
Perfect : gclobt, praised ; gefolgt, folUywed, 

176. Use of the Connectmg Vowel e. While most 
weak verbs, like the examples given above, apply the 
endings ft, t and te directly to the stem (except in the 
present subjunctive), there are others that insert the 
vowel c before these endings in order to facilitate pro- 
nunciation. Such are : 

1. Verbs whose stems end in b or t ; e. g., from reben^ 
to talk, bu rebeft, er rebet, id^ rcbete, gcrcbct. 

2. Verbs whose stem ends in m or n preceded by a 
consonant ; e. g., from rec^nen, to reckon, bu red^nefi, er 
rcd^net, ic^ red^netc, gcred^net. 
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3. Yerbs whose stem ends in an s-sound (but only be- 
fore ft, not before t or te); e. g., from rafen, to rage, bu 
rafcfl, but cr raft, cr raflc, geraft. 

177. Verbs in tin and ent* Verbs in tin and cm usually 
drop the e of these suffixes before the e of the first person 
singular, but retain it elsewhere ; thus from ^anbcln, to 
act, td^ ^anbte, bu ^anbelft, er ^nbclt, niir ^nbeln, iij l^anbeltc, 
ge^anbelt, etc. 

178. Irreg^ar Weak Verbs. A few weak verbs have 
internal vowel change in the preterite and perfect par- 
ticiple ; e. g., Icnnen, to know, preterite f annte, participle 
gelannt 

EXERCISE XXXIIL 

Colloquy : Weak Verbs. 

I. 

Sater, bcr gcl^rer fagte un^ ^eute, ba§ ttJir balb jtoei neuc 
Siid^er braud^en toiirbcn. 

aifo mad^e bid^ fort^ jur Sud^^anblung unb faufe fte. ©Ittdt* 
lid^crnjetfe * ^aft bu ba^ @elb baju. 

S)u meinfl bod^ nic^t ba^ ®elb, ha^ hn ntir gcftcrn gcfdjcnlt 
^aft?' 

®etDt§ mcine \i) ba^. 3Ba^ ^afl \>vl bamit gcntad^t?* 

35afUr ^bc id^ mir ein ^aar ©d^Iittfd^u^e gcfauft. 

S)u junger ©c^eltn ! J)u njtrft tnid^ nod^ jum 33ettler mad^eu/ 
— aQ3a« filr Siid^er Dcrtaugft bu benu? 

(Sitt cnglifd^c^ ?cfebud^ unb 3B5rterbud^. 3d^ ^offe, ba§ bu 
icbcnfaC^ bicfcn ^auf bitttgen ttJtrft. 

!Ca ^aft bu rcd^t," ntein ©ol^n ; betuen engtifd^cn ©tubicn bin 
id^ flct^ tnit Sntereffe gefolgt @eib i^r benn mit ber ©ramniatif 
f d^on fcrtig ? 

5Rein, nod^ nid^t ; aber ber Setter metnt, ba§ e« \t^i an ber 
3eit tDclrc,' neben ber ©rammattf eine leid^te ?eftttre gu berfud^cn, 

Da ^at ber gcl^rcr gemig red^t. @ine (S^irad^e toirb man immcr 
ain beften au« ber ®<)rad^e felbft tern^Ut 
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335ic mcinfl bu ha§ — boi) uid^t, bag e^ bcffer gctocfcn toftrc^ 
ttienn toxx iiber^au^jt fetnc ©rammatif ftubicrt ^ttcn. 

9?em ; ba3 tourbc xdj nur bann fagen, toenn bu nod^ ein Sinb 
ttjftrejl. 

II. 

Father, have you any* money by you? The teacher 
says that I shall soon need some more ' new books. 

Well, I gave " you some money yesterday. That will 
suffice, will it not ? 

Yes, but that was, as you say, a present. You surely 
did not suppose " that I would buy books with that ? 

You young rogue ! You talk as if you still had " the 
money in your pocket. 

And so I have " ; but I am going" to buy me a pair of 
skates with it. 

Oh, that's it. — ^Well, what books do you want, then ? 

In the first place," a German reader. You will surely 
be glad to hear that." 

Yes, I want you to learn " German thoroughly. But 
are you through with the grammar already ? 

No, we have only done " twenty exercises ; there are " 
forty in the book. 

I hope that you will do the remaining ones too.*" 

Oh, of course'**; we shaU still have grammar every 
other day.-^ 

Vocabulary. 



3lufgabe,/. w., exercise. 

Settler, m. s. 1, beggar. 

btttigen, u w,, approve. 

fertig, adj., ready ; fertig mxt, 
through with. 

geniigen, u w., be enough, 
suffice. 

gludfUc^erttjeife, adv., fortu- 
nately, [lucky-wise]. 

©ramma'ttf, /. w., grammar, 

grunbltc^, adj., thorough. 



^anblung, /. w., shop, store. 

l^offen, V, w,, hope. 

^auf, m, s, 2 (pi avi), pur- 
chase. 

faufen, u w,, buy. 

?eftu're, f. w., text for read- 
ing, [lecture]. 

Sefebu^, n. s, S, reading- 
book, reader. 

neben, prep, (dot, and occ,)^ 
beside, along with. 
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ob, sub, conj., whether ; ote 

ob, as if. 
©d^ctm, m. s, 2y rogue, scamp, 
fd^cnfen, v. w., present, give. 
©c^Iittfd^u^, m. 8, ^, skate, 

[slide-shoe], 
fletd, adv., always, [stead-ily]. 



iibrig, cdj,, remaining, [over-]. 
Dcrlangcn, u w., wish, want, 

[-long]. 
Dcrfud^cn, u w;., try, [-seek]. 
9355rtcrbud^, n. s. S, dictionary, 

[word-book]. 



Notes.— » maije biit fott, &€ ojf, gr<rf yoM gone— 2 ®lttrflid>erliieiff ; 
formed from the gen. gtiitflici^er SBcife (23eifc = manner) nsed adverbi- 
ally.— 3 gef^enft l^aR^ gam, Tuot have given; Ger. often nses theperf. 
where Eng. prefers a pret.— ^gemaftt, done.—^ mid) gttm S3ettler 
maitetl^ make me a beggar; the dat. with gu here takes the place of the 
Eng. secondary or * factitive' object used with a verb of making. — 
* ba |a|l bit red)t *^^ y<^ «**« ^^ ; *o be ri^W = red)t fiaben, not ret^t 
fein. — 'bo| • • • • loare, that it would be in order. - ^anj^ cttuaS.— 
^ some more^ iioc^ einige.— ^^ I gaye ; use the perl— >iyoa surely did 
not suppose, bu mcintejl boc^ toolit nid^t— ^^had, ^attefl, in dependent 
order (see Ex. XXXII, n. 5). — » And 80 I hare, nub \6)\iaht e8 and) 
xvixtii&f.— '* I am going, ic^ iDerbc— " In the first place, crfleus.— 
^ Ton will • • • * that, bad mirfl bu boc^ mot)! gent preu.— " I want 
yon to learn, 16) tom\d)t, bag bu . . . . lemejl (subj.).— w^one, 
gemad)t. — » there are, es fiub.— «^ too, a\i6), before bic xibrigen.— 
** of conrse, tiaturlid).— ^ eyery other day, aUt gujct 2^agc, following 
nod^ and preceding ©rammatif. 

The Strong Conjugation. 

179. Characteristics. The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of all strong verbs are, as we have seen, (1) vowel- 
change in the preterite and (2) the ending en in the 
perfect participle. To these may be added two others 
which are found only in certain verbs, viz. : (3) vowel- 
change in the present indicative and imperative, and 
(4) umlaut in the preterite subjunctive. 

180. Formation of the Preterite. The vowel of the 
preterite indicative is always different from that of the 
infinitive. The first and third persons singular have 
no ending ; elsewhere the endings are as in the 
present, 
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1. The final consonant of the stem usually remains the 
same in all the principal parts, as in gcbcn, gab, gcgcbcn. 
But a consonant is everywhere liable to be doubled to 
indicate that the preceding vowel is short; e. g., bitten, bat, 
gebeten ; retten, titt, gerittcn. In a few verbs the consonant 
changes ; e. g., gie^en, gog, gcgogen. 

2. The preterite subjunctive, first person singular, is 
regularly formed by adding c to the corresponding in- 
dicative form, with umlaut of the root-vowel if possible ; 
e. g., l^iclt-ljicttc (from l^alten); gab-gabc (from gebcn)* 

181. Formation of the Perfect Participle. The ending 
is always en. The root-vowel may be like that of the 
infinitive, as in geben, gab, gegebcn; or like that of the 
preterite, as in reiten, ritt, geritten; or unlike either, 
as in [ingen, fang, gefungen. 

1. The prefix ge is rfiquirodw T,ot the omission of it in 
certain rare cases see § 188, 3* a' • .• 

182. Vowel-Change in the Present. This affects three 
forms only, viz.: the second and third person singular 
of the present indicative, and in some verbs the second 
person singular of the imperative. The changes that 
take place are as follows : 

1. Eadical a becomes cl in the indicative, but remains 
unchanged in the imperative ; thus from tragen, to bear, 
xi) trage, bu trfigft, er tragt, njtr tragcn, imperative tragc. 

2. Eadical e if short becomes t, and if long becomes ie, 
both in the indicative and imperative ; thus from l^clfcn, 
to help, xij l^elfc, hn ^tlfft, er l^tlft, ttJir ^elfen, imperative l^itf ; 
from fe^en, to see, xij felje, bu fiel^ft, er ftel^t, toir fel^en, impera- 
tive fie^. 

3. Other vowels and the diphthongs remain unchanged. 

a. To each of the above rules there are some excep- 
tions, fgr which consult the list pf ptrong verb^ in 
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§ 331. In learning the forms of a strong verb atten- 
tion must be given to its vowel-changes no less than to 
its principal parts. 

183. The Dropping of the Connecting Vowel. Strong 
verbs usually reject the connecting vowel in those 
forms of the present that have undergone vowel- 
change. If then the stem ends in t, so that two t's 
would be brought together in the third person sin- 
gular, the two contract to one ; thus e^ gilt, for gilt^t, 
from gelten, to he worth Otherwise the rules for the 
use of the connecting vowel are the same as in the case 
of weak verbs. 

1. The foUowing examples will show the difference in 
the present inflection of like-sounding strong and weak 
verbs. 

Strong. Weak, 

\6) ^a(tc, bu ^(lltfl, cr ^tt vi) nialte, bu toatteft, cr taaltet 

x6) labc, bu (abfl, cr Icibt vi) babe, 'bu babefl, cr babct 

xij effc, bu i§t (or iffeft), er i§t xi) ))reffc, bu ^ircffeft, er )fxt^i 

2. The imperative second person singular omits the 
final e in those verbs that have i or tc changed from e ; 
thus lie^, from lefcu ; ^ilf, from l^effen ; but trage, from 
tragen. 

184. Examples of Strong Conjugation: fe{)en, to see; 
fatten, to fall 

Present. 
/ see, etc. ; I fall, etc. 



Indie. 


Svhj. 


Indie. 


Sutii. 


xi) fcl^e 


fc^e 


faCc 


faffe 


bu fte^ft 


fe^eft 


faCft 


fatteft 


cr ftel^t 


W 


faUt 


faUe 


Xoxx fcl^eu 


fcl^cu 


fallen 


fallen 


i^r f el^t 


fc^et 


fattt 


faUct 


fte f c^en 


fe^cn 


fallen 


fatten 
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Preterite. 




/ 


saw, etc.; 


; I fell, etc. 




Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


iSttZy. 


xi) fa^ 


f«^e 


pel 


fieIc 


hvL fatift 


fa^eft 


Pelfl 


fielcft 


er fa^ 


fd^e 


fiel 


fieIc 


njir fa^en 


ffi^en 


pelen 


ficlen 


t^r fa^t 


fS^et 


fielt 


fictet 


fte fa^cn 


fa^en 


ftelen 


fieleii 




Perjj'ect. 





Indie,: id^ l^abc gefe^en, / have seen, bu ^afl gefel^en, thou 
hast seen, etc. ; t^ bin gefatten, / have fallen, hvi btft gcfatten, 
th^u hast fallen, etc. 

Subj.: xi} l^abe gefel^en, hn ^abeft gefe^en, etc.; id) fei gcfaUen, 
hvL feteft gefatten, etc. 

Pluperfect. 

Indie.: xi) fjaiit gefe^en, / had seen, bu ^ttefl gcfe^en, thou 
hadst seen, etc. ; x6) Ujar gcfaUen, / had falUn, bu toarp gefaUcn, 
thou hadst fallen, etc. 

Subj.: x6) ^dtte gefe^en, hn l^dtteft gefe^en, etc.; xij itjdrc gc* 
fallen, bu nidreft gefatten, etc. 

Future. 

Indie.: id) Ujerbe fel^en, / shall see, bu UJirft fe^en, thou unit 
see, etc. ; id) Ujerbe fatten, / shall fall, hn njtrft fallen, th/)u vriU 
fall, etc. 

Subj.: id) Ujerbe fel^en, bu ttjerbeft fe^en, etc.; id) ttjerbc fatten, 
bu njerbeft fatten, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie.: id) ttjerbe gefe^en I}aben, I shall have seen, bu mirfl gc* 
fel^en ^aben, thou unit have seen, etc. ; id) nierbe gefatten fein, / 
shall have fallen, hn tt)ix\i gefatten fein, thou unit have fallen, 
etc. 
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Subj.: xi) tucrbe gcfcl^en l^aben, bu toerbeft gcfc^cn l^abcn, etc.; 
xij tocrbc gcfaUcn fcin, bu tDcrbeft gcfattcn fein, etc. 

Conditional. 

Present : iij toilrbc fcl^cn, / would (should) see, bu tuiirbeft 
fel^cn, thou wouldst see, etc. ; \i) toiirbc f aKcn, / would (should) 
fall, bu toiirbeft faCcn, thx)u wouldst fall., etc. 

Pevfect: \6) totirbe gcfe^cn l^aben, / would (should) have 
seen, hn toiirbejl gef el^eu ^abcn, thou wouldst have seen, etc. ; id) 
wurbc gcfattcu f ein, / would (should) have fallen, bu toiirbep 
gefaUen fein, thou wouldst have fallen, etc. 

Imperative. 

fte^ (bu), see (thou). fatte (bu), faU (thou). 

fclftc tx, let him see, fatte er, let him faU, 

fc^cn tore, let us see, fattcu toir, let us faU, 

fe^t (i^r), see (ye). fattt (i^r), fall (ye), 

fcl^en fie, let them see. fatten fie, let them faU, 

Infinitive. 

Present : (gu) f e^en, (to) see ; (^u) fatten, (to) fall. 

Perfect : gefe^en gu l^aben, to ham seen ; gef atten 3U fein, to 
have fallen. 

Participle. 

Present : fel^enb, seeing ; f attenb, falling. 
Perfect: gcfel^en, seen; gef atten, /a/fen. 

186. Irregular Strong Verbs. The three verbs geticn, 
go, ftcl^en, stand, and tfjun, do, are irregular in that they 
form their preterite and perfect participle from a stem 
diflferent from that of the present. They are also 
without vowel-change in the present. The principal 
parts are gcf)cn, ging, flcgmigcn ; ftcl)cn, ftaub, gcftanbcu: 
t^un, tl)at, gctf)ait. The simple tenses of the indicative 
are inflected as follows : 
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Present. 




Preterite, 




xij gelfte ftel^e 


t^ue 


gtng jtanb 


t^at 


bu gc^ft fte^ft 


t^uft 


gingft ftanbft 


t^atj^ 


er ge^t fte^t 


t^ut 


gtng fianb 


t^at 


njir gel^cn ftc^cn 


tl^un 


gtngen fianben 


ti)attn 


il^r ge^t ftel^t 


t^ut 


gtngt flanbet 


t^atct 



fie ge^en flc^en t^un gtngen flanben tl^aten 

1. The other forms are regular, ge^en being conjugated 
with fein, ftel^en and t^nn with ^bcn» 

186. Verbs of Mixed Inflection. A number of verbs 
which were once strong have passed over, wholly or in 
part, to the weak conjugation ; e. g., rad^en, rod^, gerodien, 
to avenge, is now usually conjugated rad^en, rac^te, 
gerac£)t, 

1. Thus strong and weak forms from the same verb 
may exist side by side. When this is the case they are 
sometimes associated with difference of meaning ; e. g., 
fd^eibcn, to separate, makes fd^ieb, gefc^ieben, when intransi- 
tive, but fd^etbete, gcfd^eibet, when transitive. 

EXERCISE XXXIV, 
Reading Lesson : Strong Verbs. 

187. Bule of Order V: Dependent Infinitives. A de- 
pendent infinitive, with or without jju, comes at the end 
of the sentence ; e. g., id) ijabt md)t^ mit ber ^ad)t ju tt)un, 
I have nothing to do with the affair; id^ ^drte if)n geftern 
biefelbe S8enter!iing madden, / heard him make the same 
remark yesterday, 

1. An infinitive dependent upon a verb which itself 
stands in the dependent order generally comes just 
before the verb if unmodified, but after if modified by an 
object or an adverb ; e. g., obttjo^l id) V)n 3U anttuortcn 
gebetcn l^attc, though I had asked him to answer ; but obtDol^l 
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td^ il^n gcBetcn l^attc, mcine S^agc 3U Bcantworten, though I had 
asked him to answer my question, 

SKcin lieber ^rcunb ! (SitbUd^ Ijaft SDu 3)ein tanged ©d^tocigcn 
gebrod^en ; S)em S3rtef bom 12. btefeg SKonat^ ip nttr foebcn in 
bic ^dnbc gefommen.^ t^ur bic Stad^rtd^ten, bie !Du tntr au3 bcr 
$)cimat giebft,* banfc \i) !Dir l^crglid^, obttjo^l anberc tyrcunbe mir 
gum JeiP fd^on iiber biefelben !Dtngc gefd^rieben* ^ttcn. 3fd^ 
fd^ficgc "^ au« SDtinem Srtefe, \i<x% e§ 3)tr gut ge^t, vix(t^ ba§ !Du 
fcinc ©cfal^r Idufft/ an ' ber ©d^totubfud^t gu fterbcn. S)tc 33e* 
fd^reibung !5)einer 9tcifc nad^ Sl^icago niar mtr l^Sd^ft iutercffant 
SBa^ !5)u ntd^t aUc^ gcfel^en ^fl ! Uitb in niic furger ^d\ ! 5)enn 
c« fd^cint/ ba^ 5)u nur brei ober bier S^agc bort geblieben^ bift. 

9?un, id^ l^abc au6) filqtid^ eine fteine 9teifc gemad^t, — cine 
^u^manberung ^" im ^arggebirge. SSietteid^t njirfi jDu gem babon 
^5rett. ^i) l^attc t)iel t)on ben ®d^5nl^eiten biefer @egenb gel^iJrt 
unb gelefen/^ unb toar natUrfid^ rcd^t ncugierig barauf " gettjorben. 
9Sor ettoa gtoei SSod^en f^)rac^ ^^ id^ eine^ iage« bariiber mit einem 
S3efannten, ber meine Steugierbc gu teilen fd^ien, unb toir trafen 
bic SScrabrebung, ben bcriil^mten S3rodten" gufammen in 3lugcn* 
f d^cin gu neljmen.^'^ 

VoCABXTIiARY. 

Note.— The letters in parenthesis give the vowel of the preterite and per- 
fect participle. If more than the vowel changes, the change is indicated . 
thus ^re^en (a, 0} is to be read : ^xt^tu, Ixa^, gcbrod^cn; f(!^tte^en (O/ off) = jci^llelenj 
W^%t 8«f^^offen. More than twenty strong verbs have already been intro- 
duced in the preceding exercises; these will not be repeated in the 
vocabularies, but their principal parts will be given in the notes. The 
learner should begin at once to make use of the list of strong verbs in 
Partn. 



Slugcnfii^citt, m. s. ^, view, 
[eye-shine], 

bclannt, adj., known ; as subst,, 
acquaintance. 

93cf^rcibung, / w,, descrip- 
tion. 

bre^en, u s. (a, o), break. 

cnbtic^, adv,, finally, [end-] . 

^vi% m, s. 2 (pi, *u^ej, foot. 



@cfa^r, /. m, danger. 
§eimat, /. w., home, [home-]. 
l^erglid^, adj., heart-y, cordial. 
fiirgUc^, adv,, lately, 
laufen, u s. (ie, an, aux, fein), 

run, [leap]. 
9?eugierbe, /. w., curiosity, 
neugierig, adj., curious, 
obujol^l, sub. conj., although. 
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fd^Iic^cn, V. s, (o, off), infer, | flcrben, v. s. (a, o, aux. fete), 
conclude. die, [starve]. 



fd^tDcigcn, v. s. (ic, ic), to be 
silent. 

©d^ttJtnbfud^t,/. w., consump- 
tion. 

focbctt, adv,, just now, [so- 
even]. 



teitctt, V. w,, share, [deal], 

trcjfcn, V. 8. (a, o), hit, hit 
upon. 

Scra'brcbimg, /. w., agree- 
ment, arrangement. 

^ufantntcn, adv., together. 



Notes.— i gefommeti ; from fommeu, tarn, gefommen.— * gteifl; from 
fl«bcu, gab, gegebeii ; the c being long, gicbfl, gicb, imv. gicb are the 
regular forms ; but gibft, gibt, gib also occur. — 3 jum %tih ^^ P^^- — 
* geH'deteii; from fd^rcibcn, frf)rieb, gefd^rieben.— * f^Hefte ; notice that 
fc^Iiegeu has gefd)toffeu, in theperf. pple.;this means that the o is 
short.— «Ittttffl; contrary to § 182, 3, laufcn makes bu tauffl, cr tdiift 
(imv. iQUf); ©efal^r laufeu = to run a risk. — ' on, of; the malady /row 
which one suffers, or of which one dies, is put in the dat. with an. — 
^fil^ettit; from. frf)cincn, fd^ien, gejc^ieneu.— » geblieften; from btcibcn, 
blieb, geblieben ; aux. fciu.— ^^ gfultoanberttltQ, pedestrian tour.— " gfs 
lefen ; from U\t\x, la^, gctcfeiu— ^* barauf, with regard to «.— « f)iraf( ; 

from fprcc^cii, fprocf), gejproc!}eu.— " ^xodtn, Brocken; the highest 
summit of the Harz Mts.— 's nel^mett ; pret. nal^m, pple. gcnommen. 
By way of exception to § 182, 2, iicl^mcu makes \i\\ nimntfl, cr iiimmt^ 
imv. ulmm. 3u 3lugcnfrf)etii ucftmen = to inspect, take a view qf. 



EXERCISE XXXV. 
Reading Lesson : The Same Continued. 

%vx ttdd^ftcn Sage ful^rcn ttjir mit bcr Sifcnbal^n^ bi^ nad^ 
333crnigcrobc,^ unb t)on ba gtngcn ttjtr px 5"6 ^^^ SIfcnburg, 
etncm ficincn !J)orfc, njctd^c^ ungcfd^r t)ier ©tunbcit'* t)om 
33ro(fengipfct cntfcrnt* ticgt.'^ §ter fanbcn® ttjir balb cin gutc^ 
©aft^au^, njo ttjtr un^ gtemticl^ frii^ 3U 33ett Icgtcn. %vx folgcn* 
ben SKorgeit l^ingen' leid^te 393oHcn am ^imntcl, unb man rict* 
\m^, auf gute« better ^u ttjartcn. S5 ttjftrc bcffcr geiucfcn, tocnn 
ttjtr bicfem Siatc gcfolgt ttjftrcn, abcr bagu ttjarcn toxx ^u ungc* 
butbig. 333ir ^icltcn® bic tctd^tcn SBoIfen ntd^t fiir gcffi^rltd^. 

9llfo mad^tcn ttjir un« frii^ auf ben 28eg/" unb am Slnfang gtng 
c3 aud^ njirfUd^ fel^r \i)M, ®ic 9Korgentuft luar l^Sd^ft angcnc^m. 
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bie Sogct fangcn in ben Sttumcn, unb cine ))rdd^tigc 9?atur hot, 
tocil^rcnb lutr ^5^cr unb ^6^er fticgcn, immcr ncuc JRct^c. 9?aci^bcni 
tort ctnja cine ©tunbc gcgangcn roarcn, famcn mx an cincn 300 
5u§" ^o^cn gclfcn, ttjcld^cr ben 5)?amen „3lfenftein/' trdgt. 
35erfelbe tiegt bid^t am 2Bege unb ift nid^t fd^mer gu befteigen. 
SBir ftommen atfo auf ben @i^)fel unb fagen" tt)ol^I eine ^albe 
®tunbe brobcn. 



12 



IS 



VoGABUIiABY. 



bcficigcn, v. s. (ie, ie), climb. 

bicten, u s. (o, o), offer, bid. 

bid^t, adj., close, dense, [tight], 

!Dorf, n. s. ^, village, [thorp]. 

broben, adv., up there. 

(Sifenbal^n, /. w., railway. 

entfemt, adv., distant. 

fal^ren, v. s. (u, a, aux. fein), 
travel, [fare]. 

iJetfcn, m. s. 1, rock. 

©ajil^au^, n. s. S, inn, [guest- 
house]. 

gefdl^rUd^, adj., dangerous. 

@i^)fel, m. 8. 1, peak, summit. 

^irnmet, m. s. 1, heaven, sky. 



flimmen, u s. (o, o, awar. fein), 

climb, 
nad^be'm, sub. conj., after, 
yjatu'r, /. w^., nature. 
Steig, m. s. ^, charm, 
ftngen, v. s. (a, u), sing, 
fteigcn, u s. (ie, ie, aux. fein), 

climb, 
u'ngebulbig, adj., impatient. 
3SogeI, wi. s. 1 (pi. o)f bird, 

[fowl] . 
ttjcl^renb, sub. conj., while ; 

also prep, (gen.), during. 
SBolfe,/. w., cloud, [welkin]. 



Notes.— Unit ber «tfen6oJn ; Ex. xxiii, n. 4.— « SBetntgeto'lit, 

name of a little city in the Harz Mts.— 3 Stttnben/ hours' vxHk, leagues; 
age. of measure.—"* entfetnt^ distant, away ; the ace. of measure is often 
accompanied by an adv. of measure. — ^ \\i^X • pret. lag, perf. pple. 

gelegcn,— ^fttnben; from fiubcii, fonb, gcfmibcn.— ' Jingen; from 
\:iix\\%t\\, l)ing, ge^angcn.— ^ tiet, advised; from vaten, riet, geratcn. 
It also means to guess (see Ex. XXX). — » l^ielten; from l^alten, 
^ielt, gc^altcn; ^alteii fill*, to regard as, to consider.— ^^ jjid;^ attf ben 
ffieg ma^en^ to start, get under way. — >' gnfi ; used in the sing., as a 
measure of hight, after a numeral. — '^ ^(|g^ . pret. t vug, perf. pple. 
getragcn. — " (efleigen is transitive, while flcigeii is intransitive. The 
construction here requires a transitive verb. — " fllften ; from fl^cii, 
\citt gejeffcu. 
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iJXERCiSE XXXVL 
ilEADiNa Lbsson : TheJ Same Cont iiWSD. 

t)U 3lu«ftci^t tjoit blcfem^unftc tucrbc xi) fo balb ntd^t tjctgcffcn. 
aSJd^renb ttjtr ^tcr fa^en unb ptaubcrten, bcutete mctn 9tcifc* 
famcrab me^rmat^ ^ auf bie aSBotfen, ttjeld^c tmmcr nod^ am ^ttnntct 
Ijingcn unb gcrabe jefet ^5^cr gu ftetgcn unb btd^ter gu tocrbcn 
fd^tencn. SBir fallen, ba^ c« cin ©cnjtttcr gcbcn n)urbc^ unb' 
bad^tcn* fofort an bie SBorte bcr ?eutc im ©aft^aufc. 3lbcr an* 
cine 9iildt!e^r ttjar \t^i nidjt me^r gu benfen ; bagu glaubtcn* hjir 
gu n)eit gegangen gu fein. 2lIfo gingen niir tociter, "ba fein Dbbad^ 
gu f e^en ' mar, nad^ bem Oipfel be« 93ergc« gu." 9e(jt f d^ritten 
tuir natixrlid^ fd^netter, inbem' niir aHe ^)aar SWinuten* 93Iidfe nad^ 
bem ^immel ttjarfen. SSon ^txi gu ^^i* liefen xoxx fogar einc 
fleine ©tredfe, aber 'ta^ tijurbc balb ermiibenb. (Snblid^ brad^ 'ta^ 
©emitter to^, unb ma§ fitr ein 3Better! !5)er Sicgcn pet in 
©tromen, ber 333inb btie^ unb ^eulte ttjie toU® unb bog bie 
93ftumc, ba^ fie bradjen. 33Ienbenbe SSlifec fdjoffen ixbcraH burd^ 
bie ?uft unb fd^lugen bi^ttjeiten in bie Sfiume. 



VOCABULABY. 



Su^fid^t, / ty., view, [out- 
sight]. 

bicgen, v. s. (o, o), bend, [bow]. 

blafen, u s. (ie, a), blow. 

blenben, v. w., blind, dazzle. 

93IidE, m. s. 2, glance. 

33U(J, m, s. 2, flash, lightning. 

ermitben, v. w., tire, fatigue. 

©emitter, n. s. 1, thunder- 
storm. 

l^culen, V. w., howl. 

inbem, sub. conj., while, since. 

Obbad^, n. s. 3, shelter, 
[-thatch]. 

))taubern, u ty„ chat. 

8tegen, m. s. i, rain. 



9iiidE!e^r, /. w,, return. 

fd^ie^en, v. s. (o, off), shoot. 

fd^Iagen, u s, (u, a), strike, 
[slay] . 

fd^reitcn, u s. (itt, itt, aux, fein), 
step. 

fogar, adv., actually, even. 

©trcdEe, /. w,, stretch, dis- 
tance. 

©trom, m. s. 2 (pi '^), stream. 

toll, adj., mad. 

iiberatt, adv., everywhere. 

t)ergeffen, v. s. (a, e), forget.. 

merfen, v. s. (a, o), throwi, 
cast, [warp], 

23Sinb, m. s. 2, wind. 
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Notes. — i mtixvuM, several times. Notice the inversion (Ex^ 
XXIX, n. 2).— « taifittn; from beulen, bocfttc, gcbad^t ; one of the 
irregular weak verbs. — ^ atl • • • • tlfltleit, a return voas not to he thotight 
of, there was no thinking of a return. — * glattbtett .... feitt, believed 
that we had gone. — * ju ffi^fn, to he seen. — « uait . . . . JU/ toward. — 
7 Ittllfm .... tuatfeit, while we cast, or better simply casting. A 
clause with iiibem is often best translated by the Eng. pple. in ing, 
—8 afle |IOOr URinutett/ every few minutes.— » tDie toO, like mad. 

The Modal Auxiliabies and loiffett* 

188. Characteristics. The verbs bftrfen, to he permitted^ 
fSnnen, can, mogen, may, muffen, must, foUen, shally Jpollen, 
willy and tDiffen, to know, constitute a class by them- 
selves. The first six are called * modal auxiliaries.' 
They and tDiffcn were originally strong verbs, but de- 
veloped weak preterites after the old preterite had 
acquired present meaning. As a class they have the 
following peculiarities : 

1. In the present indicative the vowel of the singular 
(except in foUcn) is different from that of the plural, and 
the third person singular lacks the ending t. 

2. Where the infinitive has umlaut, this umlaut diaap- 
pears in the preterite indicative, but is found in the 
preterite subjunctive. 

3. Each verb (except lutffcn) has two perfect participles, 
one weak, with prefix gc, and without umlaut, the other 
strong, without gc, and identical in form with the infini- 
tive ; thus from fonncn, gcfonnt and lonncn. The strong 
participle is used only and always in connection with an 
infinitive ; thus id) ^abe e^ nid^t gcfonnt, / have not been able 
(to do) it ; but id) ^abc e^ nid^t t^un !5nncn, / have not been 
able to do it. 

a. There are a few other verbs that show this last 
peculiarity of the modal auxiharies ; i. e., employ what 
seeiQS to be the infinitive, and really is so if the verb 
is weak, in connection with aij infinitive. The most 
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common of them are l^ct^en, l^clfcn, laffcn, fc^cn and l^orcit. 
Thus one says td| f)aht fagcn ^ton, I have heard say. 



189. Inflection of the Modal Auxiliaries. 



Present. 



Indie. 


SiLbj. 


Indie. 


Subj, 


Indie. 


Suhj. 


id) barf 


biirfc 


fann 


fonnc 


mag 


m5gc 


bu barfft 


bUrfeft 


fannft 


fonncft 


magft 


mogefl 


cr barf 


biirfc 


fann 


ffinnc 


mag 


mogc 


iDir biirfcit 


biirfcn 


fonncn 


fonncn 


m5gcn 


mSgcn 


t^r bUrft 


biirfet 


fount 


fSnnct 


mogt 


mogct 


fte biirfcn 


bUrfeu 


fonncn 


f5nnen 


mogcn 


m5gcn 


id) ntup 


miiffc 


foa 


fottc 


njia 


njottc 


bu mu^t 


mttffcft 


foUft 


foUeft 


hjittft 


tt)oHcfi 


er mug 


miiffc 


foa 


fottc 


mil 


iDottc 


n^ir ntuffcn 


tniiffcn 


foUcn 


fottcn 


ttjoHcn 


iDoUcn 


t^r mii^t 


miiffet 


follt 


foUct 


njom 


njottct 


fic miiffcn 


miiffcn 


foKen 


foUen 


njoHcn 


iDoUcn 






Pbeterite. 






Indie, 


Subj. 


Indie, 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Siibj. 


xij burftc 


bttrfte 


fonntc 


f5nnte 


modjtc 


mod^te 


bu burftcjt 


bUrftcft 


fonntcft 


fonntcft 


mod^tcft 


mS^teft 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


id) mu^tc 


mugtc 


foatc 


foatc 


njoHtc 


njoHtc 


bu mugteft 


mu^tcft 


foUtcft 


foateft 


njoHtcft 


njoHtcfi 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 






Perfect. 







Indie,: id) l^abc (bu l^aft, etc.) gcburft or biirfcn, gcfonnt or 
Knncn, gcmod|t or m5gcn, gcmu^t or miiffcn, gcfoHt or fottcn, 
gctt)ottt or njottcn. 

Subj.: id^ l^abc {hix f)abcft, etc.) gcburft or biirfcn, etc. 
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Pluperfect. 

Indie.: id^ ^attc (bu ^attcfi, etc.) gcburft or bilrfcn, gclonnt or 
fonnen, etc. 

Subj,: \6) l^tlttc (bu ^attcfi, etc.) gcburft or biirfcu, gcfount or 
fouuctt, etc. 

Future. 

Indie.: xij hjcrbc (bu luirft, etc.) bftrfcn, founcu, mogen, nittffcn, 
foHcu, tooHcu. 

Subj.: Of hjcrbc (bu tocrbefl, etc.) btirfcn, f5nttcn, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie.: xij lucrbc (bu Ujirfl, etc.) geburft ^abcn or ^abcn 
biirfcn, gcfonnt l^abcu or ^bcu !5uucn, etc. 

Subj.: id) njcrbc (bu tocrbcfl, etc.) gcburft ^abcn, etc. 

Conditional. 

Present: iij totirbc (bu totirbcjl, etc.) burfcu, f5nncu, etc. 

Perfect : iij tuiirbc (bu luiirbcfl, etc.) gcburft l^abcu or ^abcu 
btirfctt, gcfonnt ^abcn or ^bcn !5nncn, etc. 

Imperative. 

Wantmg, except for tooHcn, which has luoHc (bu), tooHc cr, 
modcn toir, tooHt (il^r), tt)oHcn fic. 

Infinitive. 

Present : biirfcn, fonncn, m5gen, ntilffcn, f oBcn, tuoffcn. 
Perfect: gcburft ^u l^abcn, gcfonnt ju ^abcn, etc 

Participles. 

Present: burfcnb^ fonncnb, mogcnb, ntiiffcnb, foBcnb, looffcnb. 
Perfect : gcburft and bftrfcn, gcfonnt and f 5nncn, etc. 
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190. Inflection of miffem The simple tenses of tt)iffert 
inflect as follows : 



Present. 


Preterite. 


Indie. 


SubJ. 


Indlc. SuhJ, 


xij iDcig 


tDiffe 


iDu^te it)ii§tc 


bu ttjeigt 


luiffeft 


tuuptcfl tou^tcfl 


cr iDeife 


iDiffc 


etc. etc. 


njir tuiffcn 


iDtffcn 




i^r njigt 


njtffet 




fie njiffen 


njiffcn 





1. The compound tenses are regular ; tc^ i)dbt octuu^t, ii) 
^atte gemu^t, xi) njerbc n)iffen, id) tucrbc gctuugt ^aben, etc. 

2. The imperative is Wx^t (bu), tuiffc er, toiffeu td'xx, hiigt 
(i^r), njiffcn fie, 

191. Use of the Modal Auxiliaries. The use of the 

modal auxiliaries is highly idiomatic. All of them ex- 
cept biirfcn have familiar English cognates, but the 
English verbs may, can, shall and will have but two 
tenses each, while must has but one. This necessitates 
the use in English of various circumlocutions, particu- 
larly in translating the compound tenses ; e. g., id) mu^, 
I must, but id) miifetc, / had (to), tvas obliged; id) fann, 
/ can, but id) iDcrbe !6nnen, I shall be able. The follow- 
ing are the most important uses (for further details 
see § 333 flf.); 

1- Sflrfen usually means to be permitted, to have the right, 
but is often best translated by may, or with a negative by 
must not ; e. g., barf xi) um« S3rot bittcu? may I ask for the 
bread ? ba^ biirfen ®te tiid^t tl^un, thai you must not do. The 
preterite subjunctive may denote probability ; e. g., baS 
btirftc ber %oSi \txxx, that may be the case. Sometimes burfcn 
approaches the meaning of dare, as in id) barf be^uptcn, 
/ dare assert. But it is not cognate with dare and is very 
rarely to be so translated. 
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2. ftdttnen in the present is usually equivalent to can, 
but often to may; e. g., ba^ !ann fein, that may be, ^if 
f onntc means / v)as able, id^ fonnte, / should be able, both of 
which uses are covered by English could ; e. g., xi) f onntc 
c« (gcjicrn) nid^t pnbcn, / could not find it (yesterday); xi) 
fonntc c« pnbcn (tocnn xi) ctn gid^t ^ftttc), / could find it (if I 
had a light), 

3. SRdgen is sometimes equivalent to mny, as in er ntag 
c5 bc^attcn, he may keep it ; more often it is to be rendered 
by wish, want, like, care ; e. g., x6) mag i^n nidjt fc^en, / do 
not want to see him. This use is especially common in the 
preterite subjunctive, xi) ntod^tc (gern) being = / should 
like. 

4' SRflffeu is equivalent to must only in the present ; 
elsewhere it is to be translated by be compelled,, be obliged, 
or the like ; e. g., id^ mn^te tad^cn, I had to laugh, I could not 
help laughing ; cr ^at ben gangcn Sag arbcitcn ntUffen, he has 
had to work aU day, @r mii^tc means he ux)uld have (to), he 
would need, 

5. Sottett is sometimes equivalent to shaU, in the pre- 
terite, to should, ought; e. g., bn foUjt nid^t t5ten, thou shaU 
not kUl; bu foBtcfl gcl^cn, you should (ought to) go. More 
often it is best rendered by a form of be followed by to ; 
e. g., cr foDtc balb ftcrben, he was soon to die. Very fre- 
quently it is used to report what is said, claimed or 
thought by some one else than the speaker ; e. g., cr foH 
fc^r rcid^ fctn, he is said to be 'very rich, 

6. SSoKen generally denotes an act of willing or wishing 

m 

on the part of the subject ; e. g., cr n)itt ©olbat ttjcrbcn, he 
wishes to become a soldier. It is often to be translated by 
to he on the point of; e. g., cr ftjitt gc^cn, he is on the point of 
going, (333tB in the third person rarely means will,) In 
the compound tenses translate by wish or %oant ; e. g., id^ 
^abc bic^ Wngfl bcfud^en njoUen, / have long been unshing to 
visit you. 
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192. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Modal Auxiliaries. 
The pluperfect subjunctive of a modal auxiliary, with 
accompanying infinitive, is the usual equivalent of 
English might, could or should, followed by have and a 
participle. Thus he could for might) have come is not 
er fSnnte cjefommcn fein, but er {)atte fommert I6nnen ; you 
should have done it yourself, not bu foHteft ei§ cjetl^an 
l^abcn, but bu f)atteft e§ tt|un follcn. 

1. This construction may take the place of a perfect 
conditional with vx)uld have where the latter is connected 
with an infinitive ; thus for he wovM have been able to do it 
one may say er njiirbc c^ Ijabcn tl^un Ifinncn, or cr ^ttc c« 
iijMxi fonncn ; for he vx)uld have wished to greet you, cr tDttrbe 
btd^ l^aben grtt^cn njoHen, or er ^ttc bic^ grugcn n)ottcn 
(or tnfigen). 

193. Omission of Infinitive with Modal Anxiliary. After 
any of the modal auxiliaries, the dependent infinitive 
is often omitted, if it can readily be supplied ; as id) 
mu§ fort, I must (go) away ; antujorte bii, id^ lann e§ 
ni(i)t, you answer, I cannot. 

2. Through this ellipsis of a verb some of the modal 
auxiliaries have acquired apparently the force of transitive 
verbs ; e. g., \i) mag ba^ 33u(i^ n^t, / do not like the book 
(do not care to read or to have it); f5nnen ©ie ®eutfd^? 
can you speak German f 

EXERCISE XXXVII. 

194. Enle of Order VI : Special Case of Dependent Order. 
In- a dependent sentence containing a compound tense 
of a modal auxiliary in connection with an infinitive, 
the participle of the modal auxiliary comes last, next 
to that the infinitive, and just before that the inflected 
auxiliary ; e. g., id) \iK\^ c\cm% bd]] id) f cttDti^o nic l^tittc 
tt)UH fonncn, / Jcnow for certain that I coidd never have 
done such a thing ; ba^ ift ein SRcitfel, tvdd)t^ niemanb bi^ 
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je^t t)at I6fen fomieii, tliat is a riddle which no one has 
hitherto been able to solve, 

Reading Lesson : Modal Auxiliaries. 

935ir lonntcn luebcr gc^en nod^ flcl^cn unb mugtcn aHc "Mugcn* 
bttdfc naif irgcnb cincm ffldum^cn grcifcn, um^ iibcrl^au^jt^ auf 
ben iJu^cn btcibcn gu !onncn» ®u njci^t, bag id) n^t furdjtfatn 
bin, aber i(i^ fann !5)icl^' tjcrfid^ern, ba^ c^ !cin ®))a6 U)ai\ 
aSJa^renb ®u jc^t ru^tg ntcinc Scfd^rcibung ticft/ xnagft 2)u t)icU 
Icid^t bariibcr lad^cn. !Du tDirft fagcn : @g ift 5)ir redjt gc* 
fd^el^en;* Su ^ttttcft tm ©aft^aufe bleibcn foIIcn» 5Kun, i^ tt)tH 
gcflcl^en, bag gcrabc btefer ©cbantc anij mir cin ^aartnal burd^ 
ben ^op\ ful^iv* aber e^ ^tf nid^t^.' 3n fold^em ^afle !ann man 
mtt bent 9?arren in ©l^af e^^jearc nnr f agen : !Der 9tetfenbe * mng 
cben gufrteben fein» 

9Bir tDaren natiirtid^ in fel§r furger ^^it burd) nnb burd^ nag 
gelDorben, nnb bag SSBeitere fonnte nn^ bann njenig filmmern. 
@g bauertc nod^ gniei tJoHe ©tnnben, big* ttjir anf ben ©ipfel 
famen nnb bag fflrodfen^aug ^® t)or nng fallen. ®u njirfl mir 
glauben fonnen, luenn id^ ®ir fage, bag ber Slnblidf ein fel^r 
tt)iniommener tuar, benn jefet bnrften ttjir njieber in eine menfd^Iid^e 
SSJo^nng treten. SBir fe^ten ung an htn £)fen unb trodfneten 
unfcre ^teiber, fo gnt" toxx fonnten. (Snblid^ tuaren itjir alfo 
nun auf bem Sroden, aber luag^^ 5)?aturfd^on^eiten betraf, fo 
l^atten^* tDtr eben fo gut auf bem ©runbe beg 9Keereg pfeen fon= 
nen. Sin bid^ter 9?ebe( tag iiber bem gangen Serge unb man 
fonnte fcine Ijunbert ©d^ritte tueit" fel^en. 

Vocabulary. 



Sblbtidf, m, s. 2, view, sight. 

ebcn, ddv,, even, just. 

furc^tfam, adj., timid, [fright- 
some]. 

gefd^e^en, u & (a, e, aux, fein), 
happen, 

geftcfjen, u s., confess ; preL 
geftanb,^fe. geftanben. 



greifen, u s, (iff, iff), grasp, 

grip(e). 
Steib, n. s, 3, garment, [cloth]. 
fiimmern, v, w,, trouble, 
lac^en, v. w., laugh. 
3JJeer, w. s. 2, sea, [mere]. 
meufdjlid^, adj., human. 
3?arr, m w,, fool. 
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na% adj,, wet, [nas-ty]. 
9?ebel, m, s. 1, fog, mist, 
trcten, v. s. (a, c, aux. fcin), 

step, tread. 
trodncn, v, w., dry. 



Dcrfic^crn, v. w,, assure. 
t)oB, adj., full. 

tucbcr, conj,, neither ; rteber 
. . . nod), neither . . . nor. 
gufrieben, adj., content. 



Notes. — • um with an inf. means in order ^ here with loitucu, in order 
to he able. — 2 n(erll|att))t, CLt all. — s ^{^ . some prefer the dat. with ucr» 

ftd^cni.— ^ liefl ; for llerp; see § 183.— * @0 ifl defdie^en, it served 

you right. — « mji* .... ^uf^x, passed through my head; on niir see 
Ex.XXrV, n. 3. -7e0 Ijttlf nidltl, U did no good; from Ijetfen, ftatf, 
gel^otfcn. — ^ ber 9ieifentie/ the traveler; a present pple. used substan- 
tively. The quotation from Shakespeare is found in As You Like It, 
Act II, Scene 4: "When I was at home I was in a better place, but 
travelers must be content." — » Ji0 ; here a subordinating conjunc- 
tion == untH. — ^^ l^totfdtl^attd ; name of an inn on the summit of the 
Brocken. — 11 fo gut^ as well as; a{9 being omitted. In such a phrase 
\o with following adv. acquires the force of a subordinating conjunc- 
tion.— J2 toad ; § 141, 1.— »3 Jotteil .... Wen Unutn, rnigM have been 
sitting. — " tOtit', lit., far, but it does not need to be translated ; see 
Ex. XXXV, n. 4. 

EXERCISE XXXVIIL 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SBcifet bu, toie f^dt e« ijl ? 3d^ mug fofort na(^ ^aufe. 

6^ tft jtemltd^ pnflcr braugeit ; glaubjt bu, bu ttjirfl ben SBcg 
nad^ betner SBol^nung finben !5nncn ? 

!J)aran ^attc id^ nic^t gcbad^t, aber c« biirfte ^ nid^t fd^mcr fcin. 
^i) fonnte tm 9?otfaH eineit ^oli^iften fragcn. 

9luf btc "^oli^ci barf ft ^ bu md|t red^ucu. ®oB \i) mi)i tnit bir 
ge^eu ? 3d^ feuue bte ©tragen beffcr al« bu. 

9d^ mod^tc fe^r gem ©efettfd^aft ^abeu. 333tc tueit mag c^ bcnn 
fcin? aScigtbucg? 

^i) fann c5 nid^t gcnau fagcn. S^ mag ctiua cine SSicrtcI* 
Punbe fein. 

9lber bu ttjirft ben 9tiidEtt)eg attcin mad^cu miiffen. S)a^ tl^ut 
mtr Icib. ^6) ^tte friil^er gel^en fottcn. 

5Rid^t boc^. ®a l^dtten \d\x md|t fo langc ptaubcrn lonncn. 
©ei'' meiuetttjegeu o^ne ©orge. SDic frtfdf|e8uft niirb mir gut t^un. 
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jDu btjl fcl^r frcunblid^. — 36) m&iftc tox^tn, lute e« unfrcm 
franfctt g^eunbc gcl^t. Sr foU* tnhiii) ttma^ bcffcr fein» 

Qi) toar l^eute fril^ in fcinem §aufc, aber xi) burftc t^n** ni(i^t 
f}jrcd^cn. !l)cr annc ^crt! 3ci^ l^fittc fo gem cttua^ fagcn 
mfigen,' urn il^n ju troften. 

II. 

May I ask ^ what time it is? Perhaps I ought' to be 
going home. 

Oh, it cannot be so very late. I haven't a watch,* but 
if you step^" to the^^ window you can" see the city clock. 

Just think ! " It is on the point of striking " twelve. I 
ought to have gone an hour ago.^" 

You must not feel concerned '* on my account. I could 
not have used " the time more pleasantly. 

It is pretty dark outside. I wonder if " I can find the 
way home. 

I hadn't thought of that." If you wish, I will go with 
you. 

I should like company, if it doesn't make you too much 
•trouble. 

Oh, it is no trouble. We will*" take the short way 
through the park. 

But they say that is" dangerous in the night. They 
claim " to have seen footpads there. 

Nonsense! That is probably^ an invention of the 
newspapers. At the most one might" meet a beggar 
there. 

VOCABULABY. 



aQetit/ adj., adv., alone, 
brau^en^ adv., outside. 
Srfinbung, /. w., invention, 
pnjicr, adj., dark, 
frtfd^, ac(j., fresh, 
gcbraud^cn, v. w., use. 
^dd^jlen^^ adv., at the most. 
3lotfatt, m, 8,2 (pi H), case of 
need. 



^otigci', /. w., police. 

Sftdubcr, m. s. 1, robber; 
©tragcnrftuber, footpad. 

rcd^ncn^ v. w., reckon, count. 

SJiidwcg, m. s. 2, return. 

©orge, /. w., care, [sorrow]. 

troftcn, V. w., comfort, [trust]. 

Unfmn, m. s. (no pi), non- 
sense. 
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Notes. — * btttftf .... \titi, cannot be; denoting less confidence 

than fann iucf)t fcim— ^ borf fl .... iiid)t, rnust not.—^ @ei .... otne 

SotgC/ be without concern, do not fed concerned. — ■* @r foH .... feill, he 
is said to he. — * i^n ; object of fprecf)eu, used here in the sense of speak 
to.— * Jotte fogeil mb^tn, should have liked to say.—f ask, frogcii. 

— 8 Perhaps I ought, 16) foUtc luol)!.— » watch, Xafd^cnu^r.— »o If you 
step, hJenn bu . . . . trittjl.— ^^ to the^ on«.— '« you can, fo latinfl bit.— 
"Just think; see Ex. vni, n. 14.— '^ It is on the point of striking, 
eg iDiU cbeu .... fd^Iageu.— i^ an hour ago, ijor cincr ©timbe.— ^^ you 
must not feel concerned, bu mugt .... fein.— ^^ could not hare used, 
^dttc iud)t flebraud)cn fonnen.— ^^ I wonder ir, id) mod^te JDiffen, ob. 

— »9 of that, baran.— 20 We wiil,,iDir moUeu.— ^i they say that is, bcr 
foil ... . feiii.— 22 They claim to have seen, man h)iU .... gefe^en 
^aben.— 23 xhat is probably^ ba« mag hjo^l .... fein.— ** one might 
meet, fouute man .... treffen. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

195. Formation and Meaning of the Passive. The 

passive is formed by combining the auxiliary tDerben 
with the perfect participle. SBerben is inflected regu- 
larly throughout, its participle appearing as tDorben; 
thus id) irerbe gelodt, I am praised; er ift gelobt njorben, 
he has been praised. 

1. It is important to distinguish between the true pas- 
sive with tDerben, and the quasi-passive with fein, between 
ba^ 33uc^ ttjirb gebrudt, and ba^ 33uc^ ift gebrudt. To do this 
it is only necessary to remember that lucrben means to be- 
come, to pass into the state of; hence ba5 93uci^ tuirb gebrucft 
means the book is becoming printed, is passing into the stale 
of being printed, i. e., is printing, or being printed (the work 
of printing is going on). On the other hand, ba^ 93u(^ ijl 
gebrucft means the book is printed, i. e., that the work of 
printing is finished. 

2. The forms with njerben, then, denote an action going 
on at the time indicated by the tense of the verb ; those 
with fein a state or condition that has resulted from a 
previous action. Further examples : bie 2^iti* ift gefc^Ioffen^ 
the door is closed ; bie Xfjixx iuivb urn 8 U^r gef c^toffen, tlie doQr 
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18 closed (L e., they close the door) at 8 o'clock ; xij tuar bei- 
nal^c gu fpfit ; bcr 93rtef ttjurbc (cbcn) gcfd^ricbcn ; / toas almost 
too late ; the letter vxis Q'ust) being written ; ic^ tuar gu fpdt ; 
bcr Sricf toar (fd^on) gcf d^rtcben ; / vxis too late ; the letter was 
(already) written. 

196. Conjugation of the Passive : gelobt trerben, to be 

praised. 

Pbesent. 

Indie,: id^ njcrbe gclobt, / am praised, bu niirft getobt, thou 
art praised, etc. 

Subj.: xij njcrbe gclobt, bu nierbcft getobt, etc. 

Preterite. 

Indie.: x6) njurbe (or ttjarb) gclobt, / was praised, bu luurbcft 
(or luarbjl) gclobt, thou wert praised, etc. 

Svlfj.: xif hjiirbc gelobt, bu luitrbcft gclobt, etc. 

Perfect. 

Indie.: xi) bin gclobt Ujorben, / have been praised, bu bift 
gelobt toorbeu, thou hast been praised, etc. 

Subf.: xi) fci gctobt tt)orbcu, hu feteft getobt ttjorben, etc. 

Pluperfect. 

Indi^.: xi) tuar gclobt tDorbcu, / had been praised, hvi wax^t 
gclobt roorben, thou hadst been praised, etc. 

Subj.: x6) njftrc gclobt ttjorben, 'tvi njfireft gelobt tt)orben, etc. 

Future. 

Indie.: xi) lucrbe gclobt loerbeu, / shall be praised, hn tt)irft 
gelobt tucrbcn, thou wilt be praised, etc. 

Subj.: x6) tocrbc gclobt iDcrben, bu iDcrbeft gelobt ii^erben, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie.: x6) luerbe gclobt ttjorben \txxXf I shall have been praised, 
bu toirft gclobt iDorbeu fein, thou wilt have been praised, etc. 

Subj.: x6) njcrbc gclobt njorbeu fetu, bu iucrbeft gelobt n?orben 
fcin^ etc, 
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Conditional. 

Present: iij toiirbe gclobt iDerben, / vx)uld (should) be 
praised, bu lourbefl gclobt luerbcn, thou wouldst he praised, etc. 

Perfect: \i) toiirbe gclobt njorbcn fcin, / would (should) 
have been praised, bu tuiirbcft gctobt loorbcn fein, thou wouldst 
have been praised, etc. 

Imperative. 

Ujcrbc (bu) gclobt, be (thou) praised, 

tucrbc cr gclobt, let him be praised. 

tocrbcu tQXX gclobt, M us be praised, 

tocrbct (i^r) gclobt, be (ye) praised. 

tocrbcu jic gclobt, let them be praised. 

Infinitive. 
Present : gclobt ^u lucvbcu, to be praised. 
Perfect : gclobt ttjorbcu ^u fciu, to have been praised. 

Gerundive. 
3U lobcub, to be praised, praiseworthy (see § 370). 

197. The Active and the Passive Constmctioii. In 
going from the active to the passive construction the 
object of the active verb becomes the subject of the 
passive, while the subject of the active, if a personal 
agent, goes into the dative with bon ; e. g., n)ir fd^Iugen 
ben ^einb, we beat the enemy, becomes ber geinb tourbe 
Don iin^ gefc^Iagen. 

1. A non-personal instrument or means is denoted 
usually by the accusative with burd^ ; e. g., bcr $tm\> toutbe 
burd^ Sift gcfd^Iagcu, t?ie enemy tvas beaten by strategy. 

198. The Impersonal Passive of Intransitive Verbs. In- 
transitive verbs can only be used impersonally in the 
passive, but this use is very common. The impersonal 
passive can seldom be translated literally ; e. g., e^ 
Jpurbe gctartjt unb gefungcn, there ivas singing and dancing. 
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1. Such expressions, therefore, as / loas told, my advice 
was notfoUowedy and all others in which the corresponding 
German verb is intransitive, have to be rendered by im- 
personal constructions, thus : ntir tourbc gefagt ; meincm 
9?atc hjurbc nid^t gefolgt. 

a. Very often, however, one can > substitute for such an 
intransitive verb a transitive compound which can be used 
personally in the passive ; thus for my advice was not fol- 
lowed one can say ntcin 9tat tourbc nid^t befolgt. 

199. Substitiites for the Passive. On the whole the 
passive is much less used in German than in English. 
The English passive can be replaced in German (1) by 
man with the active, as in man fagt, it is said; (2) by a 
reflexive form (§ 201), as in e^ t)er[te]^t fid), it is under- 
stood; (3) by a reflexive with laffett, let, as in e^ lafet fid) 
l^offen, it may be hoped; e^ liefe fid) erlDarten, it was to be 
expected. 

EXERCISE XXXIX, 

200. Bnle of Order VII: Inversion after Subordinate 
Clause. Any subordinate clause preceding the principal 
verb of a complex sentence causes inversion ; e. g., 
rvcnn i6) an -S^rer ©telle tudre, (fo) tDiirbe id^ ju ^aiife 
6(ei6en, if I were in your place, I would remain at home; 
ob\voi)l er ®elb ^at, ()o) ijat er boc^ tDenig SSerftanb, though 
he has money, he has little sense; bamit er Stul^e \)abm 
fonnte, jog er fid^ auf^ Sanb jurud, that he might have 
pea^e, he retired into the country, 

1. Observe that this is only a special case under the 
general rule of inversion (§ 87). The subordinate clause 
always has the force either of an adverb, an adjective or 
a substantive ; and such an element preceding the verb 
causes inversion. 

a. But the clause may be itself the subject, in which 
case there is no room for inversion ; e. g., ba^ er red^t f)at, 
ift ilax, that he is right is clear. 
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2. The adverbial force of a preceding clause is often 
resumed by means of the adverb fo placed just before the 
main verb (see the first two examples above). This fo 
should not be translated. 

Reading Lesson : The Passive Voice. 

3ln Srodenl^aufe tuaren^ abcr cine 3Kcngc ®ftflc tjcrfammctt, 
untcr benen ein leb^afte^ ®t\px^ij gefill^rt murbe. SJiete <Bpii^t 
hjurbcn auf unfrc Soften gcmad^t, wa^ * t)on un^ natilrlid^ nid^t 
Ubct gcnomnten toeiben tonntc. Salb fiil^tten toxx un^ tuic gu 
^aufe unb tourben eben fo luftig n)ie bie anbcren. Obmol^I toxx 
fel^r crmiibet toaren, gingen toir erft um 10 Ul^r gu Sett. Sim 
folgenben Sage bffneten tdxx bie Slugen auf etne neue SBelt ; bic 
2Botten maren tjerfd^tounben, unb man fonnte meitentoeit" nad^ 
Jeber SJid^tung fel^cn. 

S3 toirb bel^au^jtet, ba^ ilber gtoei^unbert ©tftbte unb 3)5rfer 
t)om S3rocfettgtl)fet gejal^tt toerben fbnnen. SBie c3 nun aud^* 
bamit fein mag (benn id^ l^abe fie ntd^t gegdl^It), wax bie 3lu3ftd^t 
iebenfaCg eine ^errlid^e; fie lie^ un« fii^Ien, ba^ mx auf« fd^finjle'' 
fiir unfre SKiil^c beto^nt maren. S)u wei^t mol^I, ha^ tjietc 
©agen tjom 93rodten ergSl^It n)erben. 6« ift bie« nfimlid^ ber Ort, 
njo nad^ altem S3oIf«gIauben ba3 groge 3a^re«fcft® ber leufet 
unb ^e|en gel^atten n)urbe. ®ogar l^eute nod^ toerben ein ^e^en* 
tang^jla^ unb bergleid^en' anbere 3)inge bem SReifenben gegeigt, 
aber bie ©eifter finb iSngfl Derfd^njunben. SBenigften^ finb feine 
Seufel ober §e^en Don un3 gefel^en morben. 

VOCABULABY. 



be^u^Jten, v. w., assert. 

belol^nen, v. w., reward. 

fiiljlen, v. w., feel. 

ftil^ren, u w., lead, carry on. 

@aft, m. 8, 2 (pi Qi), guest. 

®ef^)rad^, n. s. 2, conversa- 
tion. 

©laube, m. mx, (gen, ^\\^), 
faith, beHef, [be-Uef]. 



^entid^, adj., glorious, splen- 
did. 

^tltf /. w,y witch. 

Soften,/, (pi only), cost, 

laffen, u s. (ie, a), let, cause. 

(uflig, adj,, jolly, [lusty]. 

SKeile, /. w., mile, 

Stid^tung, /. w., direction. 

®age, /. w,, tradition, story, 
[say]. 
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Zaxii, m, s. 2 (pi, a), dance. 
Jcufct, m. 8. 1, devil. 
iibet, adj., adv., evil, amiss. 
Derfammctn, v. w., gather, as- 
semble. 



tjcrfd^toinbcn, v. s. (a, u, aux. 

fcin), vanish, disappear. 
SSoK, n. s. 3, folk, people. 
tt)enigflcn«, adv., at least. 
3a(|Icn, V. w., count, [tellj. 



NoTBS. — J toarftl • . • • Hfrfammtlt ; not the passive. The verb re- 
fers not to an action, but to a state, the meaning being were (already) 
gathered, — * tOttl, ct thing which, the antecedent being a sentence ; 
see § 141, 2, a.— a mtiltntOtit, for mUes.— * SBit .... tttt^, however; 
§ 140, 2.-6ttltfl fAottfte, nwst beautifuUy; § 112, 2.— « ^ojrelfffi, 
annual festival ; in allusion to the so-called Walpurgis-Night, supposed 
to be held annually on the Ist of May. — ^ bfrgleil^en ; § 132, 2. 



REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

201. Characteristics. A ' reflexive ' is a verb that re- 
quires a pronominal object referring to the subject. 
In the third person this object is fid^ ; in the first and 
second it is that form of the personal pronoun which 
corresponds to the subject and is required by the 
governing power of the verb ; e. g., er fcfjantt \i6) (ace), 
he is ashamed; er fd^meicl^elt fid) (dat.), he flatters himself; 
id) fc^amc mx6), I am ashamed; it)r fd^meid^ett eud^, ye 
flatter yourselves. 

1. Beflexive verbs are conjugated with ^aben and have 
no passive. The pronoun stands just after the inflected 
element. 

202. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb: ftd^ freuen, to 
enjoy (glad one's self). 

Present. 



Indie. 


Subj. 


ii) freuc miij 


frcue mic^ 


hn frcufl hii) 


freucft \>xi) 


er freut fid^ 


frcue fxi^ 


tt)ir freucn un^ 


freucu un5 


tl^r freut euc^ 


ficuet end) 


fie freuen fid^ 


freuen fi^ 
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Pbetebite. 

Indie. : xi) frcutc mi), bu frcutcji Vii), etc. 
Subj. : iij freutc mid^, bu frcuteft hii), etc 

Perfect. 

Indie. : xij f^aht mid^ gefreut, bu l^aji hiij gefrcut, etc 
Subj. : id) ^abc uitc^ gcfrcut, bu l^abeft bic^ gcfreut^ etc 

Pluperfect. 

Indie. : x6) l^atte mxi) gefrcut, bu ^ttcfl hxi) gcfrcut, etc 
Subf. : xi) ^Sttc vxii) gcfrcut, bu ^dttejl hxi) gcfreut, etc) 

Future. 

Indie. : xS) luetbc mtd^ frcuen, bu tuirfl hxi) frcucn, etc 
8ul!^\ : xi) tocrbc uiic^ frcuen, bu tocrbcft hxij frcucu, etc 

Future Perfect. 
Indie: x(S) n)erbe mxS) gefreut l^abeu, bu n)irfl btd^ gefreut 
l^abeu, etc 
Sul^\ : xS) tocrbc mid^ gefreut l^aben, bu toerbefl \>xij, etc. 

CoiTDITIONAIi. 

Present: xij toftrbe mid^ freuen, bu tufttbefl hxi) freuen, etc 
Fer/eet : xi) toftrbe mxi) gefreut l^abeu/ bu totirbeft hxi), etc 

LcPERiLTIVE. 

frcuen toir unS 
freue (bu) bid^ freut (i^r) tni) 

freue cr fid^ freuen fie fid^ 

Infinitive. 
fid^ (ju) freuen fid^ gefreut gu l^aben 

Participle. 
fid^ freuenb {[xi)) gefreut 

1. In giving the principal parts of a reflexive verb the 
pronoun should precede the infinitive, but follow the 
preterite. With the participle it is best omitted alto- 
gether, thus : [xi) freuen, freute [xi), gefreut. 
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203. Eeflexive Constructions. Beflexive verbs are 
regularly intransitive; that is, take no accusative object 
other than the reflexive pronoun itself; but many of 
them take a secondary or complementary object in the 
genitive ; e. g., er freut ftd^ be^ Sebcn^, he enjoys life ; 
erbarme bid^ meiner, have mercy on me. 

1. With other verbs the complementary object is re- 
placed by a prepositional phrase ; e. g., er fcl^nt fii) nai) 
SRul^c, he longs for rest; er filrd^tet fld^ t)or Serrat, he is afraid 
of treachery. 

2. Intransitive verbs are often construed with a reflex- 
ive object and a factitive predicate ; e. g., fiij tot iaijtn, to 
laugh one's self dead ; fx6) f att e jfcn, to eat one's sdffuU. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

204. Characteristics. An impersonal verb is a verb 
used in the third person singular to express the verbal 
idea in a general way without reference to a definite 
subject. If expressed the subject is e^, but c§ is often 
omitted. 

1. The verbs always used impersonally are not very 
numerous. They denote for the most part either opera- 
tions of nature, as e^ regnet, it rains, or mental and bodily 
states, as mxi) biinft, methinks. Besides these, however, 
there is a large number of verbs not ordinarily imper- 
sonal which admit freely of impersonal use, as in e^ gel^t 
nid^t, it vx>nH do; e^ gicbt Scute, there are people. 

2. S3 is apt to be omitted when, under the rules for 
inversion, it would come after its verb ; thus miv fd^toinbett, 
lam dizzy, takes the place of c3 fd^n)inbelt mtr ; so also in the 
impersonal passive ; e. g., am Slbenb itjurbe getangt, tn the even- 
ing there was dancing, instead of e3 tourbe am SIBcnb gctangt. 

a. But the omission does not take place with verbs 
denoting natural phenomena, nor with active verbs not 
usually impersonal ; thus one does not say am 5lbenb 
regnete, but regnete e«, nor mir ge^t gut, but mir gcl^t c3 gut. 
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3. The inflection of an impersonal verb, as such, pre- 
sents no peculiarities that call for a special paradigm ; 
thus we have from rcgnen, quite regularly : e3 rcgnct, e^ 
regnete, eS (|at geregnet, eg mx\> regncn, etc. 

206. Impersonal Constructions. Yerbs denoting mental 
and bodily states are often accompanied by a dative of 
the person concerned ; e. g., bem SBater graufet, the father 
shudders. 

1. Others of these verbs take an accusative object 
which looks hke the subject ; as mii) f d^tilfcrt, / am drowsy; 
mid^ biinft, methinks, 

2. Some transitive verbs are used impersonally with a 
direct object, giving rise to idioms that cannot be ren- 
dered literally ; e. g., eS l^at ©efal^r, there is danger ; eg giebt 
geutc, there are people ; e^ gitt \>a^ J?eben, it is a matter of 
life and death. 

3. Intransitive verbs are often used impersonally with 
a reflexive object, giving rise to idiomatic expressions ; as 
c« fragt fxij, the qiiestion arises ; e^ lo^nt ftd^ bcr (gen.) aWil^c, 
it is vxrrth the trouble ; eg l&anbett ftdft untg !2eben, it is a ques- 
tion of life, 

a. Such an intransitive reflexive associated with laffen 
expresses the idea of possibility ; e. g., l^ier Ift^t ^xi) rul^tg 
:plaubeni, here we can chat quietly ; eg tfigt fid^ l^offen, it may 
be hoped. 

EXERCISE XL, 

Colloquy: Reflexive and Impersonal Verbs. 

I. 

SSlnn, toie l^a jl hn btd^ amuficrt ? @g toax ftuger jl toaxm im 
S:i^eater, nid^t toa^r ? 

©d^redlid^. Sij fonnte an nid^tg bcnten, — nur mid^ nad^ 
frifd^er J?uft fel^nen. 

3JIXX ging eg eben fo ; unb bod^ fc^ienen bie nteifien bcr 3"* 
fc^auer fid^ an bem ©tiicf gu ergofeen.' gg iuunbert mid^, toie e« 
i^nen nur tnoglid^ n^ar. 
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9Kid^ aud^. ^afl bu bemcrft, toic bie !2eutc fic^ iiber ben 3^^i' 
fajn))f tm brittcn 9lfte freutcn^? 

Qa, obex ii) i)dbt bic ©efd^id^tc ubcrl^au:pt' nid^t tjcrftcl^cn 
fdnncn, S93orum* i)ai e« fid^ in bent ©treitc eigcntlid^ gcl^anbett? 

® a^ fragt jid^ * cbcn. @o t)iel id^ fc^cn f onntc, firgcrtc fid^ bet 
$elb fiber gar nid^tS. 

Unb ber anbere ^crt anij iiber nid^tS. Sij glaube, feincr t)on 
betben tnu^te, marnnt fie jid^ fd^tngcn.' 

®u l^aft tool^I red^t. — 9lber bemerfft bu, toie fait eg getnorben 
ift? 3d^ glaube, eg toirb regnen. 

@g todre bod^ fd^abe, n)enn n^ir ung n^egen eineg fold^en 
©tUdfeg crfftltcn fottten. 

aSBir finb gleid^ ' bci nteiner 2Bo^nung. SBarte einen 5lugen* 
btidt ; id^ inerbc bir einen 9tegenfc^irnt l^oten. 

5Rein, bag lol^nt fid^ nid^t ber 3Kii^e, Sc^ fjdbt nic^t n)eit gu 
gel^en unb lann ntid^ beeilen. 

Sllfo, auf SBicberfel^en ! SBir ^aben icbenfaflg bag ©tudt gc* 
fcl^cn, njoDon fo t)iel gcrebet toirb, 

II. 

How good ® the fresh air feels, doesn't it ? 

Yes, indeed. Wasn't* it warm in there, though ? 

I was really ashamed of myself. I could hardly keep " 
awake. 

Nor I either," though the others seemed to be enjoying 
themselves very welL 

Oh, to be sure ; there are " such salamanders, who do 
not care " anything about bad air. 

So that is" the play that there is so much talk about. 
Well, I am glad that we have seen it. 

I cannot say that. I believe it is going to rain, and I 
should not like to take cold for such a play. 

That would be a pity, to be sure.^"* But the piece is the 
fashion just now; and when it's a question^" of fashion, 
one must put up with things.^" 

Of course, — ^let one's self be bored " in order " to be in 
the fashion. Man ^° is a strange animal 
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VOCABULABY. 



Wi, m. 8. 2, act 

amiificrcn {fiij), v, w., enjoy 
(amuse) one's self. 

ilrgcm (fid^), u w,, he vexei 

bemcrf en, v.w., notice, re-mark. 

brinnen, ado., in there, inside. 

crgoljcn (ftc^), u, delight 

crfatten (fid^), v. w,, take cold. 

gefaHen, u s. (cZo^.j, please. 

l^anbcln, u w?.; c3 ^nbelt jic^ 
vm, it is a question of. 

^clb, m. w., hero. 

tol^nen (ftd^), y. w., to be worth 
while. 

qufiten (fid^), v. lo., be tor- 
mented, be bored. 



Stcgenfd^imi, m, s. 2, umbrella, 
©atama'nbcr, m. s. i, soZo- 

mander. 
fel^nen (fid^), u ti?., long, 
fd^rccflid^, adj., terrible. 
®trett, m. s. 2, strife, conflict, 
©tildt, n. 8. ^, piece, play, 

[stick]. 
%m, n. 8. -^, animal, [deer]. 
to(x6), adj., a-wake. 
ttjie'bcrfel^en, v. s., see again ; 

auf SSieberfcl^cn, good-bye. 
itjunbcrn, v. w., cause to won- 

der;ntid^ tounbcrt'^,1 wonder. 
3«'fd^ciuer, m. s. 1, spectator. 
3>i'cifcitn:pf, m. s. 2 (pi. a), duel 



• • 



• • 



Notes.— » {t^ ergO^rit ait (dat.), to take pleasure in.— «|H fteueit 
itier (ace), to be delighted over.— ^ ttlier|att|lt, cU all, anyvoay.—* f&OXUm 
(at ed • • . • ge^aitHeU ; movum = itnt mad. The meaning is : What 
was the question at issue ? — ^ t(i9 ftagt ftl^ (Bctt, that is just the question. 

— « fi^ fAIagfIt, tofight.—f glei^ bei, right by, dose by.—» How . . 
feels, ttJic bie frifd^c Ihif t elucm (§ 149, 1) iroljl t^iit.— » Wasn't it . . 
thongh, tear e« bod^.— »« keep, bicibcn.— " Nor I either, id^ audft nidftt. 

— 1* there are, ed giebt.— ^^ who do not care anything abont, bie ftd) 
gar nid^t um . . . . fummcrii.— ^* So that is, ba8 i|l alfo.— »* to be sure, 
allerbingd.— >» wlien it's a question of^ menn ed ftc^ um . . . . l^anbelt. 
— 17 one must pnt up with things, mug mau ftc^ jd^on ettuad gefaUeu 
laffcu.— '» let one's self be bored, fid^ qucilcu taffen; inf. T^-ithout gu. — 
»9 in order to be, um . . . . gu f ciu. — ^ man, bcr iWcnft^. 



COMPOUND VERBS. 

206. Separable and Inseparable Compounds. There are 
two kinds of compound verbs, separable and insepar- 
able. In the latter the particle always precedes the 
verb and forms one word with it, as t)erfte{)en, under- 
stand; cr lierftef)t, he understands. In the former the 
particle is liable to be separated from the verb, as auf- 
jiiftcljen, to rise; er fteljt friil) auf, he rises early. 
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1. In English we have only inseparable composition, as 
in beget, forgive, outrun, none of which can be broken up 
without changing the meaning; cf. outrun with run out, etc. 

207. Differences in Conjugation. The conjugation of 
a separable compound differs from that of an insepar- 
able in the following particulars : 

1. In the simple tenses of a separable verb, except in 
the dependent order, the prefix comes at the end of the 
sentence ; e. g., from auffetjen, to put on, er fe^t ben $ut auf, 
he puts on his hat. An inseparable compound, as stated 
above, is never broken up. 

2. The ju of the infinitive comes between the parts of a 
separable compound, the three being written as one word, 
as aufguftcl^en ; with an inseparable compound gu precedes 
and is written separately, as gu bcrftel^en. 

3. The gc of the past participle comes between the pre- 
fix and the verb in a separable compound, the three 
elements being here also written as one word ; e. g., 
aufgcflanben, risen. In an inseparable compound gc is 
omitted entirely ; e. g., berjlanben, understood, 

4. Separable compounds invariably accent the prefix ; 
inseparable compounds the verb ; as t)erftc'^en, Derfta'nb, 
toctjla'nbcn ; au'fjlefeen/flanb au'f, au'fgejlanben. 

208. The Inseparable Prefixes. The prefixes which 
always form inseparable verbs are be, ent (emp), er, ge, 
t)cr and jer. These six prefixes are never accented in any 
part of speech, and are not in use as separate words. 

1. Each of these prefixes had originally a definite 
meaning, and this original meaning is sometimes dis- 
tinctly discernible in modern German ; e. g., ev meant out 
and erbenfen is to think out. In other cases the force of the 
prefix has blended so closely with that of the verb that it 
can now be discovered only by the help of historical 
study (just as in English we have lost all sense of a 
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connection between have and behave). Sometimes a com- 
pound exists with no simple verb corresponding to it; 
e. g., begtnnen, to begin. In general the meaning of a 
compound cannot be told from a knowledge of its parts, 
but must be learned from the dictionary. The most 
common and easily discernible meanings of the insepar- 
able prefixes are as follows : 

a. 85 e, cognate with be in behave, beget, etc., forms tran- 
sitive verbs from intransitives or from nouns and adjec- 
tives ; e. g., bebenfen, think about, consider, from bentcn, 
think ; befreten, set free, liberate, from frei, free ; bef ummcrn, 
trouble, from Summer, sorrow. 

b. @tttf which sometimes takes the form tmp, implies 
separation, sometimes origin; e. g., entgel^cn, escape, get 
away from ; cntlaffen, dismiss, let go away; entftel^en, stand 
forth, arise ; cntflamtnen, fame out, burst info flames. 

c. @t means forth, out, often forming transitive verbs of 
completed action ; thus erfte^cn, stand forth, arise ; crfd^eincn, 
shine forth, appear; erbenfen, think out, excogitate; erfinbcn, 
find out, invent; erjagen, hunt down, capture by chasing; 
erfragen, find out by asking. 

d. @e forms numerous compounds in which the mean- 
ing of the prefix is not now obvious, and can only be 
understood by historical study. 

e. SJer, cognate with for in forgive, forget, etc., means 
out, away, to an end; e. g., t)ergel^en, pass away; Derfinfen, 
sink away ; t)erbluten, bleed to death. Sometimes it means 
amiss, as in Derful^rcn, lead astray ; bcrfennen, misjudge. 

f. 3et means asunder, in pieces ; e. g., gcrf^jringen, burst 
asunder ; gerbred^en, break in pieces. 

209. Conjugation of Inseparable Compounds : befoinmen, 
to get; \)txxt\\tx[^ to depart. Principal parts : befommen, 
betam, befommen ; l)errei)en, Derreifte, Derreift. 

Pres.: \i) befomme, bu befommjl {subj. befommeft), etc.; id^ 
\>tnt\\t, bu Derreifeft, etc. 
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Prbt.: iij befant (sm&/. befftnte), hn bcfamp (siLbf. bclSmeP), 
etc.; iij Dcrrciflc, bu Dcrrciflejl, etc. 

Perf.: ic^ l^abe befomtnen, bu l^aft {subj, ^abeft) befommen, 
etc. ; id) bin {sub/, f et) t)erreifl, bu btjl (subj, feieft) Derretjl, etc. 

Plup.: iij l^attc (st^6/. I^attc) bcfommen, etc.; id^ n)ar (su6;'. 
todxt) berrcift, etc. 

FuT. : id^ hjerbe betontmen, etc. ; ic^ n)crbc ijerrctfen, etc. 

FuT. Pert. : iij totxht bef ommcn l^abcn, etc. ; ic^ hjerbc berreift 
fcin, etc. (The remainiiig forms can easily be supplied.) 

1. Observe that the perfect participle of a ge*compound 
may be like that of the simple verb. It can only be 
told from the connection whether such a form as gel^brt 
comes from l^iiren, to hear, or from ge^5rcn, to belong to. 
There are many such cases. 

210. The Separable Prefixes. These are much more 
numerous than the inseparable. The list embraces (1) 
a dozen or more common prepositions, as an^, mit, 
fiber; (2) a like number of adverbs of position and 
direction, such as ab, off, empor, itp, jufammen, together; 
(3) tlie particles t)er, ioivard, and t)in, away from, 
together with their very numerous compounds. 

1. The separable prefixes are simply adverbs which in 
certain forms are written with the verb they modify as 
one word. The German says come in, fommen ®ie l^erein, 
or he went away, er ging fort, just as English does ; the dif- 
ference is that EngHsh recognizes no such verbs as into- 
come, awaytogo, corresponding to l^ereingufommen and fort- 
gugc^cn. 

2. The particles l^cr and l^in require special attention, 
^cr means toward the speaker, or the speaker's point of 
view ; l^in is its opposite. Thus fommen ®ie l^er, come here; 
too ge^en ®tc l^in? where are you going? fommen ®te l^erauf, 
come up (the speaker is above); gel^n ®ie l^inauf, go up 
(the speaker is below); er fci^iuamm ju mtr l^eriiber, he swam 
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across to me; cr fd^toamttt l^inubcr, he swam across (to the 
other side). But the speaker may take the actor's point 
of view without reference to his own ; thus er bttdtc l^tnauf, 
}ie looked up (from where he stood); er jog ha^ ^inb ju fid^ 
l^crauf, h/S drew the child up to him, 

211. Conjugation of Separable Compounds : a'nfangen, to 
begin; a'Breifen, to depart Principal parts: a'nfaugen, 
fing an, a'ngefangeu, a'brcifen, reifte ab, a'bgereift. 

Pres.: xi) fange an, bu fclngft {suhj, fangcfl) an, etc.; iti^ rcifc 
ab, bu vcifeft cA, etc. 

Pret.: xi) png (suhj, pnge) an, bu pngft (subj, pngefl) an, etc.; 
xi) rciflc (xh, bu rcifleft (A, etc. 

Perf. : xi) l^abe angcfangcn, bu ^aft {suhj, l^abcft) angefangcn, 
etc.; xi) bin {sutj, fei) abgercijl, bu bift {subj, feicft) abgcrcijl, 
etc. 

Plup.: xi) \)Mt {subj, l^dtte) angefangcn, \>n ^ttcfl {subf. 
^attcft) angefangen, etc. ; ic^ war {subj, njttre) abgereift, bu toax\t 
{subj, n)fireft) abgereifl, etc. 

FuT. : xi) njerbe anfangen, bu Ujxr jl {suhj, toerbcP) anfangen ; 
xi) n)erbc abreifen, bu mirft {subj, njerbeft) abrcifen, etc. 

FuT. Perf.: xi) merbe angefangen l^aben, "tvi mirfl {sxibj. 
njerbeft) angefangen ^ben, etc. ; xi) n)erbe abgeretfl fcin, bu iDtrfl 
{subj, n)erbeft) abgereift fein, etc. 

CoND. Pres. : xi) tt)urbe anfangen, bu murbefl anfangen, etc. ; 
xi) totirbc abreifen, bu njilrbejl abreifen, etc. 

CoND. Perf.: ic^ n)ilrbe angefangen ^ben, etc.; id^ n)Urbe 
abgereift fein, etc. 

Imv. : fange an, reife ah ; er fange an, er reife ab ; fangcn U)ir 
an, reifen toir ah ; fangt an, reift ah ; fangen fie an, rcifcn fie ah. 

Inf.: an(3u)fangen, angefangen ju ^aben; ab(3u)reifen, abgc« 
reift 3u fein. 

Pf>i:,E, : anfangenb; abreifenb ; angefangen, abgereift, 
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212. Doubtful Prefixes. The four prepositions burd^, 
liber, urn, unter and the adverb luiebcr enter into compo- 
sition sometimes as separable, sometimes as insepar- 
able prefixes ; thus we have bu'rd^Iefen (la^ burd^, bu'rc^= 
gelefen), to read through (thoroughly), and burci^Ie'jcn 
(burd^Ia'^, burc^Ie'fen), to peruse; ii'bcrfe^en (fe^te fiber, 
ii'bergefe^t), to cro8», and uber)e'|ett (uberfe'^te, fiberfe'^t), to 
translate. 

1. To this Hst are sometimes added the prepositions 
l^intcr, behind, and ttjiber, against, but the compounds of 
these are in reahty always inseparable. The reason for 
not giving them under § 208 is that they belong to the 
class of prepositions and in noun-compounds can bear the 
accent ; e. g., ^i'ntcrl^att, ambuscade ; 2Bi'berf^)ruc^, contra- 
diction (but l^itttcrl^a'Iten, hold back, and tDiberfprc'd^en, 
contradict), 

2. The prefixes mt^, amiss, wrongly, and t)oII, fully, are 
regularly inseparable ; e. g., mi^^a'nbeln, to maltreat, mx^^ 
l^a'nbcltc, mig^a'nbeft; t)oIIfu'(|rcn, to complete, tjoCfti'^rtc, 
Donfii'l^rt. But mi^ is sometimes treated as separable in 
the infinitive and participle (mi'^^ul^anbeln, mt'^ge^anbelt). 
Formations like gemt'^l^anbclt, as if the verb were not 
compounded at all, also occur. S?otI is separable only 
when used as an adjective in the literal sense ; e. g., er 
go§ ba^ ®ta^ tjott, h£ poured the glass full. 

213. Composition with Nouns and Adjectives. There 
are not a few cases in which a noun or adjective or 
adverbial phrase, from constant association with a 
verb, has come to form a compound with it; e. g., 
tei'(ne{)men, to take part; tDa'^rfagen, to prophesy; an^- 
cina'nberfefeen, to explain, 

1. Compounds of this kind are treated in one of two 
ways, viz. : either the first element is regarded as a separ- 
able prefix (a noun losing its initial capital), or else it 
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forms with the verb a new verb-stem which has regular 
weak inflection. Thus from teilncl^meii we have naJ^m tet(, 
tcilgcnommen, but from toa^rfagen, toal^vfagte, getoal^rfagt. 

214. Verbs Doubly Compomided. An inseparable com- 
pound may be still further compounded with a separ- 
able prefix; e. g., bei'(iet)atten (6el)ieft bei, beibet)alten), 
to retain. Such formations omit ge in the participle, 
since two unaccented prefixes are never permitted to 
come together. 

1. The only prefix that ever precedes a verb already 
separably compounded is irieber, as in tt)ieber(|e'rftetten, to 
restore. The preterite is written fteCte tDiebei* l^er, the par- 
ticiple tt)ieberl^e'rgeftellt. 

EXERCISE XLI 
Reading Lesson: Compound Verbs. 

215. Bule of Order VIII : Separable Gompomids. In the 

simple tenses of a separable compound the prefix 
comes last if the order is normal or inverted, but next 
to the last (being then written with the verb as one 
word) if the order is dependent ; e. g., ba^ ^onjert fangt 
um 8 U^r an, the concert begins at 8 o'clock; tvmn ba^ 
Stonjert um 8 U[)r anfangt, if the concert begins at 8 
o'clock; ha bie ©ejeUfd^aft \\)m nic£)t mel)r jufagtc, fel^rte er 
\\a6) ber @tabt juriidf, as the company no longer suited 
him he returned to the city, 

Steber §err SKiitler! 3^r frcunblid^er S3ricf tjom 15. bicfc^ 
SKonatS ift tur^ltd^ ^ier angefommen, unb xi) \)^xti)t 3fl^nen bafftr 
tneincn l^eqtid^ften !5)anf au^. 

®ic fragen, it)o \i) mi) in ber ndc^ften ^txi^ aufljattcn njcrbc, 
unb ob \6) meine ©tubien in 2)eutf(^(anb nod^ n)citer fortgufcfecn 
gebjenfe. 9?un, beibc IJragen finb f corner gu bcantttjortcn,* bcnn 
atteg fommt' auf bie SBiiufd^e metner Sltern an. 3fd^ ^abc 
ba^ beutfc^e Seben Uebgenjonnen unb n)urbe fel^r gem nod^ eintge 
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SOtonate l^ier Dcmeitcn ; abcr mein S3ater x% toxt ®ic iutffcn, tetn 
rcid^cr 3Kann, unb c« foCen* je^t fd^ttjcre ^eitcn tibcr2(mcrifa l^crein* 
gcbrod^en fein. 5!Kit Jebcr ^ofl ertoarte ii) cinen S3rtcf t)on tl^m, 
ujortn er mir, mt id^ l^offe, feine Sage gcnau au«cinanbcrfe(jcn 
iDirb, unb id) hjcrbc mt^ bann naturtid^ fetncn SBiinfci^cn untcr* 
tocrfcn. 

S)a xij DicHcid^t batb merbc abrcifcn miiffen, l^abc id^ inbcffen 
bic StoCc be^ SRetfenbcn wicber aufgenommen. ©erabc je^t l^attc 
id) mxi) auf cinige ^tit in ^5(n auf. 5)a« 3ntereffantcjle, nja« 
bicfe ®tabt barbietct, ift natiirlic^ ber grogc 5)om, bcffcn ^an 
fc^on im 13. Sfal^rJ^unbcx-t angcfangcn, bann toieber mel^nnate 
unterbrod^cn unb erft 1880 DoUenbet iuurbc. S)er 3)om mad^t 
auf mtc^ bci toiebcrl^oltcm Sefu^e* cinen ftet« gettjaltigcren @in* 
brudt; aber ic^ ttjcibe mtd^ auf teine 93cfd^reibung bcffetbcn 
cinlaffcn, ba id) Qffntn gen)i6 nic^t^ 9?eue^ ntittcilen f5nnte. 



VOCABULABY. 

Note.— Separable composition will be indicated by an accent ; insepar- 
able only where it might be doubtful. 



a'brcifen (fein), u w,, depart. 

a'nfontmen (fein), v. s., arrive. 

au'f^altcn (fi^), u s., stay. 

au^^cina'nberfc^tjen, v, w., ex- 
plain. 

au'^f))red^en, u s., express, re- 
turn. 

93au, m. a. 2, building. 

bcantttjorten, v. w,, answer. 

SScfud^, m, 8. 2, visit. 

Danf , m. s. (no pi), thanks. 

bann, adv., then. 

ba'rbieten, v. s., offer. 

3) out, m, 8. 2, cathedral, dome. 

ginbrudt, m. s. 2 (pi. ix), im- 
pression. 

ei'niaffen, v. s., with fic^, enter 
upon, go into. 



fo'rtfe^en, v. w., continue. 

gebenfen, v. w., intend. 

genjaltig, adj., powerful 

l^erei'nbrec^en, v. s., set in. 

tnbc'ffen, adv., meanwhile. 

3al^r^u'nbevt, n. s. 2, century. 

(tc'bgcn)innen, v. s. (a, o), grow 
fond of. 

mi'tteilen, v. w., impart, tell. 

^oft, /. w., mail, post. 

unterbre'd^en, v. s., interrupt. 

untern)e'rfen, v. s. {a, o), sub- 
mit. 

DerUjeiten, v. w., tarry. 

itjteberau'fne^men, v. s., re- 
sume. 

n)ieber(}o'(en, v. w., repeat. 

aSunfd^, m. s. 2 (pL ix), wish. 
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Notes.— i%n tlft naitfifn Seittn the wear/M^urc— «|ietttltlDOrtfn; 

the construction requires a transitive verb, whence aiitJDorten, which 
is not transitive, could not be used.— 3 fommt .... auf . . . . on ; aiu 
foiiimeii auf (with ace.) = to depend upon.— * e0 fotteit, are said, it is 
said that (§ 191, 5).— ^ (et tOtetierlioUem iSefu^e, wUh (each) repealed 
visit. 



THE PAKTICLES.* 

216. The Adverb. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives 
and other adverbs. As in English, an adverb may also 
be connected directly with a noun, or may stand alone 
in the predicate ; e. g., ber SWann bort, the man yonder ; 
bie 3^tt ift nm, the time is up. 

1. Some adverbs, e. g., hjo^l, baft, are primitive words 
used only as adverbs ; others, e. g., auf, urn, are primitive 
words used also as prepositions ; still others are formed 
by means of a suffix ; e. g., freilid^, to he sure, from frci ; 
blinbling^, blindly, from blinb. Others, again, are case- 
forms of nouns, with or without a modifier ; e. g., teil^, 
partly, from %t\{] yroj^enteto, in great part; i. e., gro^cn 

a. But the great mass of adverbs are simply adjectives 
used in the stem-form ; e. g., gut, well; frei, freely. There 
is thus no need of a suffix, like ly in English, having the 
special function of forming adverbs from adjectives. 

2. An adjective used as an adverb is usually capable of 
comparison, the comparative ending in er, the superlative 



* Only a brief and general account of the uninflected parts of speech is 
given here, all details being reserved for Part II. Since particles of every 
kind have been freely introduced in the preceding reading lessons and 
colloquies, there is no need of special exercises illustrating their use. 
Instead of that the remaining exercises will be devoted to grammatical 
discussion of a German text (the anecdote of Exercise XLII), the object 
being to furnish a vocabulary and phraseology for the use of German in 
the grammatical drill of the class-room. 
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being the phrase with ant or with auf§ (§ 112); thus the 
adverb gut compares gut, bcffcr, ant bcftcn, 

a. Adverbs which are not used as adjectives are, in 
general, not subject to comparison ; but there are a few 
exceptions. 

217. The Preposition. Prepositions govern cases, 
thus forming phrases that have adverbial or adjec- 
tival force. There are eight prepositions that always 
govern the accusative, sixteen that always govern the 
dative, and nine that govern the accusative or dative 
with difference of meaning. There are then some 
thirty or more that regularly govern the genitive, 
though some of them may take the dative without 
difference of meaning. For lists see § 376-7. 

1. The prepositions that govern the dative and accusa- 
tive take the latter case when motion is impHed and the 
phrase answers the question ' whither ' ? If no motion is 
implied, and the phrase answers the question 'where'? 
they take the dative ; e. g., cr ge^t an^ S^cnfter, h^ goes 
to the window ; but cr pe^t ant fjenfier, he stands by the 
window. 

a. There are, however, some cases not provided for by 
this rule ; e. g., iibcr in the sense of concerning (neither 
rest nor motion being impHed) always takes the accusa- 
tive. For fuller information consult the list in Part 11. 

2. A preposition, as its name implies, regularly comes 
before the noun it governs, but there are a few that may 
come after ; e. g., one may say meiner 3lnfi(i^t nad^, or tx(x6) 
mcincr Slufid^t, in my opinion, 

3. The three prepositions urn, in the sense of in order 
(to denote purpose), o^ne, without, and ftatt (or auftatt), 
instead, may govern the infinitive. 
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218. The Coxgnnctioii. Conjunctions connect sen- 
tences. They are divided into three classes, as follows, 
the classification being of great importance on account 
of its bearing upon the subject of word-order : 

1. The general connectives, which do not subordinate 
the sentence nor modify adverbially the following verb. 
They are unb, and; aber (also allein and fonbcrn, all meaning 
but); benn, for, and ober, or. These words do not affect 
the order. 

2. The conjunctive adverbs, which, coming first in a 
clause, combine the functions of a connective (conjunc- 
tion) and adverbial modifier. They are very numerous. 
Examples are alfo, so, accordingly; nun, now; hoij, but, 
still; barauf, thereupon. These words cause inversion; 
e. g., cr ift rcid^, bod^ l^at cr njcnig SScrftanb, he is rich, but he 
has little sense. 

a. The words of this class are strictly adverbs and not 
conjunctions at all, but they partake of the nature of con- 
junctions in that they show the logical connection of 
sentences. They do not always come first in the clause, 
and when they do not they cause no inversion. 

3. The subordinating conjunctions, which subordinate 
the sentence they introduce and require the dependent 
order. These are also quite numerous, examples being 
bag, that; ob, whether; ha, since; njcnn, if; obgleic^, 
although. For a list see § 381. 

219. The Inteijection. Interjections do not enter into 
the syntactical structure of the sentence, but are 
independent expressions of feeling. They are usually 
classified according to the emotions they express, as 
joy, pain, surprise or the like. 

1. But certain interjections are sometimes accompanied 
by a case-form of a noun ; e. g., o be§ (S(enb^ ! oh, the 
misery ! 
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EXERCISE XLIL 
Reading Lesson : An Anecdote. 

@^ trug fid^ cinmal gu, \^Qi^ bic grau cine^ arntcn ©d^uftcrg 
gefai^rlici^ erfranfte. !lDer 2Rann ^atte nid^t^, njontit er einen Slrjt 
bcgal^lcn fonnte, unb bcfanb fid^ ba^er in grower 9?ot. Sr fannte 
gttjar einen gefd^irften 5lt3t, ber in einem fd^onen §aufe i^m gegen* 
iiber^ tt)o^nte, aber er njugte, bag biefer ein grogeg ^onorar 
tjerlangen hJitrbe, / gang unb traurig Uberlegtc er bie ©ad^e bei 
fid^ unb !am enbjKd^ auf folgenben @ebanfen. 

(Sr ging namiid^ ^u bem Slrgte ^iniiber, \t^it i^m ben ^att aug- 
einanber unb hai i^n, feine ^rau gu befud^en. „§aben ®ie benn 
etttja^, um mi^ ^u beja^ten?" fragte ber Slr^t. „?eiber nid^t xAti/* 
antiDortete ber ©d^ufter ; „i^ ^abe nur Jtuan^ig Skater/ bic id^ 
gerabe auf einen fold^en firanf^eit^f aU mie biefen^ aufgef^jart 
l^abe.'' (35ag mar nun ertogen, aber, njie ber arnte 9Kann bad^te, 
gait e^ ba« Seben fciner ^rau.) ,,Sg ift alleg, nja^ id^ in ber 
333elt befifee, unb biefc ©umnte biete id^ 3^nen an, xotnn (Sic 
mcine ^rau furieren.'' ,,Unb ujenn id^ fie ni^t furiere?" Derfe^te 
ber 35oftor. w5Run, Ujenn ®ie fid^ i^rcr anne^men ujotten," cr* 
toiberte ber ©d^ufter, ,,fo gebc id^ 3^nen ba^ @e(b, g(eid^t)iet ob 
®ie fie furieren ober untbringen.'' 

S)er 3)oftor mar jefet gufrieben unb unternal^m bie 93e^anblung 
ber ^ranfcn, bie aber enbtid^ bem !Jobe tjerfiel. 93alb barauf 
Dcrlangte er bie gmangig Scaler, „§aben ©ie nteine ^rau 
furicrt?" fragte ber ©d^ufter, w?eiber nid^t,'' antnjortete ber 
3)oItor. „Unb l^aben ©ie fie benn untgebrad^t?" ful^r jener fort. 
3)cr !iDo!tor mugte natiirli^ be^au^jten, \i(!i^ er fie au^ nid^t 
umgebrad^t l^abe/ ,,?l(fo bin id^ S^nen bod^ njol^I nid^t^ 
fd^ulbig," fagtc ber ©d^ufter, unb bamit mar ba^ ©efd^ftft 
abgefd^Ioffen. 

Vocabulary. 



a'bfd^Iicgen, u s., close up. 
a'nbieten, v. s,, offer, 
a'nne^men (fid^, gen.), v. s., 

interest one's self in, take 

charge of. 



au'ff^jaren, v. w,, save up, 

[spare]. 
93el^anb(ung,/. w., treatment, 
befi^en, v. s., possess. 
be^a^Ien, u w., pay. 
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baf)c'r; adv,j therefore. 

erfranfcn, u i^., sicken, be 
taken sick. 

etittgcn, u s, (o, o), invent 
falsely, [-lie]. 

cmibern, u w., reply. 

fo'rtfal^rcn, u s., continue. 

gegenti'bcr, prep, (dat), oppo- 
site. 

gcltcn, V. s. {a, o), have at 
stake, involve. 

gcfd^idft, adj., skillful 

g(eid)t)ic'(; adv., no matter, 
just the same. 

j^inii'bcrge^cti; v. s., go over. 



^onora'r, n. s. S, fee. 

luricren, u i^., cure, 

yiot, /. 8. ^, need, distress. 

fd^ulbig, adj., indebted. 

©d^uficr, m. s. i, cobbler. 

2^^alcr, m. s. i, thaler, dollar. 

traurig, adj., sad, sorrowful. 

ttbcrle'gcn, u w., ponder, con- 
sider. 

u'mbringcn, v. w., kilL 

untcrnc'l^tnen, v. s,, undertake. 

DerfaHcn, v. «., fall a prey. 

Derfcfecn, v. w., answer, re- 
turn. 

gu'tragcn (pd^), v, s., happen. 



NoTBs.— 1 tUm offienitber ; see § 217, 2.— « Scaler; Eng. doUar is 

not cognate with Ger. Xi)akt, but derived from it. The X^alev has 
had very different values, but may be thought of here as about = $0.75. 
— ^ tote titefen ; m apposition with ^ranf{)cit«fatt. But bicfer, i. e., mic 
bicfer C8 \% would also be correct. — * ttlttgcira^t f^aht ; subjunctive of 
indirect discourse. An indirect statement generally keeps in Grerman 
the tense that would be used in the direct form, but employs the sub- 
junctive mode. The doctor would say in the direct form : i(^ ^ a b e fie 
and) nic^t umgcbrac^t. The pret. of bring cu is brac^te (§ 178). 



EXERCISE XLIIL ' 
Colloquy. 
I. 

Note.— The speakers are hereafter to be thought of as teacher and pupil. 
The text under discussion is the anecdote of Exercise XLII. 

9?un, njotten ®ie bie Seftion^ anfangen? 
©oil i^ uberfe^en, ober ben beutfd^en Xtict t)orIefen ? 
?efen ®ie gundd^ft'' ein paax ^eifen im S)eutfd^en t)or. 
„Sg trug fid^ ei'nmal ^u — '' 

fatten ^ ®ie einen 5lugenb(idf. §eigt* eg ei'nmal ober cin* 
ma'l ? SBie betonen ®ie bag SBort ? 

di) ^abe eg ei'nmat auggef^jrod^en/ 3fl bag niift rid^tig ? 
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35a« fragt [xij eben. 2Ba^ bebcutet nun et'nntal itn Unter* 
f d^iebc t)on einma't ? 

Qi) erinncrc miij jcfet. S^ fottte eintna'I l^eigcn, tocil bic 
93cbeutung unbefiimmt tfl. 

9?ici^tig ; ba^ SBort ^at l^icr ben ©inn tjon once tiipon a time; 
man tnug a(fo bic gtueite ®i(bc betonen. — 9?un fa^ren ©ie fort.* 

— „bag bie gi^au/ u. f. to. (5)er ©fitter (iefi meiter t)or, bi« ' ber 
Setter tl^n untcrbrid^t). 

!Da« gcnugt einftiDcUen. SKoIIen ©ic nun ba« ©elcfcnc* tibcr^ 
fet^cn. (Sr tiberfe^t.) 

©ie to^cln. §abe id^ ben ©inn niijt ri^tig hjiebergegeben? 

9a, allerbingg ; nur iiberfe^jen ©ie bi^meilen ^u bud^ftclblid^. 
Scim ilberfeljen fontmt® eg nid^t nur auf ben ©inn, fonbern" 
auci^ auf bag dbiom an. 

SBeld^en ^e^Ier l^abe id^ benn gcntad^t? 

©ie fagten sickened dangerously. 3®ag ifl bag fur (Sng= 
li^ij ? S)aju l^aben ©ie fSot" bur^ need njiebergegeben. 5lber 
need, obtt)of)( eg ettjutologifd^ bem 3)eutfd^ett „3iot" entf^jrid^t, 
giebt l^ier teinen ©inn. Sg fottte distress ober trouble l^ei^en. 

II. 

Where does to-day's lesson begin ? 

We were " to prepare the first half of the forty-second 
exercise. 

Very well. Will you read the first sentence 

That will do for the present. Did " any one notice a 
mistake in pronunciation ? 

I think I know what you mean." I ought to have said 
einuia'f and not ei'nmal. 

Quite right. Do you remember the rule " I gave you 
— the rule ^^ for the accent of this word ? 

The accent depends upon the meaning. Si'nmal means 
ONE time, once and no more ; einma't, one time, once upon a 
time. 

That is right. Well, how do you translate the passage ? 

I was not able to translate it very well. The first 
clause seems to make no sense. 
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Oh but it does though." Where lies the difficulty ? I 
do not see anything " difficult about it." 

I can't make out the sense of trug. 

Oh that's it. So you looked " in the dictionary under 
tragcn, did you? Well you ought '^^ to have known 
better than that. The verb is fid^ gutragcn. 

VOCABULAEY. 



a'bl^dngcn (t)on), v. s., depend 
(on). 

%n^\pxaijtf /. w., pronuncia- 
tion. 

bcbcutcn, u w., signify, mean. 

Scbeutung, /. w., meaning. 

bctoncn, u w., accent. 

Setonung, /. w., accent 

bud^ftdblid^, adj., literal. 

cinftnjeiten, adv,, for the pres- 
ent. 

cntf^jrcd^en, v, s. (dat.), cor- 
respond. 

erinnern ([xij, gen.), v. w., re- 
member, recollect. 

ett)Tno(ogif(^, adj., etymological. 

^crau'^bcfommcn, u s., make 
out, get out. 

I^cutig, adj., of to-day, to- 
day's. 

3bio'm, n. s. 2, idiom, 

Iftc^eln, V. w., smile. 



Seftio'n, /. w,, lesson. 
nad^fd^Iagen, u s., consult, 

look up (in a dictionary). 
^jrd^jarieren, v. w., prepare. 
9tcgc(, /. w., rule. 
<Zai^f m. 8. 2 (pi. fij, sentence, 
©a^gtieb, n. s. S, clause, 

member (of a sentence). 
f^tt)icrig, adj., difficult. 
(Sd^tt)ievigleit,/. w., difficulty, 
©ilbc, /. w,, syllable. 
fonbcrn, conj., but. 
SteUe, /. w., passage, place. 
Xtl^i, wi. s. 2, text. 
itberfe'^en, u w., translate, 
u'nbeftitnmt, adj., indefinite. 
SSerb(um), n. (pi. SJerba), verb. 
t)o'iicfen, v. s., read (aloud), 
ttjeil, sub, conj., because, 

[while], 
ttjie'bergcben, v. s,, render. 



Notes.— ^ Sf fttOtt ; properly reading-lesson. Synonyms are bQ9 
^cnjum, task, and bic 3lufgabe, cscercise.— ajunoiJIl, ^rs<.— 3 gtUen 
@ie, stop. - ^ geiftt el, is U, do you caU U.-^ mi^t^ptoditn, pronounced. 
— ^ fal^retl <Sie fort; fortfal)vcn is mtrans., whereas fortjc^en, which 
also means to continue^ is trans. — ' Ml ; here a sub. conj. = until. — 
® tial @elefene, the (matter) read.-^ fommt . . . . ttttf . . . . on, t/ w a 
question of. — ^^ {ontlCtn is used for hut when a negative has gone before 
and a contrast or antithesis is to be expressed. — " were tOj foU ten.— 
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'^did^ use the perf. tense.— " mean, meincn ; Eng. mean = ntcincu 
when the subject is a person, bebeuten when it is a thing. — ^* the role 

I gaye, ber 9?cflcl, bic (§ 137, 1) ic^ l^abc— "the rule; gen. in 

apposition.- '^ Oh but it does though = bod^!— " not anything, 

nid)t«.— '« about it, bavin.— ^» So you looked, alfo ^abeii <Bie 

uac^gcft^Iageuv— ^ You ought, etc., ba« fatten 2>it beffcr luiffen foUcn. 



EXERCISE XLIV. 
Colloquy. 
I. 

a35a« fur ein SRcbcteil ifl n^ian'*? 

grau ift ein ©ubftanttD, ober ein ^au^jtnjort, njtc c^ auf 
!Dcutfc^' ^ci^t 

3u hjcle^cr ©cftination gcl^ort c^ ? 

(S^ gcl^t nad^ ber fd^hjad^en. 

333a« ijt ba^ ^cnn^eid^en ber fd^mad^en 35cf(ination? 

3m allgetneinen bie (Snbung *en itn ©encttt)* bc^ (Singular^*; 
abet fjrau ijl ein gemininum/ unb bie geminina bleiben im 
©ingutar unfleftiert. 

^ennen ®ie ein anbere^ SBort Don ft^ntid^er Sebeutung ? 

®ie meinen Dielleid^t SBetb ober !Dame ? 

Sa njo^I; meld^e^ ®efd^(ec^te« ift „aBeib"? 

a)a3 ifi ffid^Iid^ unb fleftiert ' ftarf nad^ ber britten ^(affe. 

SBeld^er «af u« ift „®d^ufter«'' ? 

!iDa« ift ber ©enetit) ; e^ gel^t nad^ ber erften ^taffe ber ftarfen 
35efIination. 

Unb tua^ ift ha^ ^enngeic^en biefer Slaffe? 

!iDie SE!35rter biefer ^taffe l^aben feine Snbung im 5Rominatit) 
bc« "^lurate. Sinige l^aben aber Umlaut be« ®tammt)ofa(^. 

®cben ©ie ein 93eif<)iet. Srinnern ®ie fid^ eine^ f old^en ? 

£) \a; iij erinnere mid^ me^rerer, tt)ie 3Sater, ®arten u. f. to. 

3im, genug einftiueiten Don ber S)efIination. — 2Ba^ bebeutet 
„9Kann" im Unterfd^iebe Don SOtenfd^ ? 

3)a^ tann id^ nid^t eritdren ; id^ gtaube e^ atterbing^ ju miffen, 
abcr id^ fann eg nid^t auf !Deutfd^ au^briidfen. 

5Run, Derfud^en ®ie eg einmal. 3"^ ?ernen finb toir \a eben 
^icr» 
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II. 

Of what declension is Slrjt? 

It belongs to the strong declension, second class. 

Please inflect it in the plural. 

I have forgotten whether it has umlaut or not.® 

Well, I might' tell you, but I won*t.* Consult your 
dictionary.* — What is the German for he is a physician ? 

It is " cr ift %xit The indefinite article is " omitted. 

That is right. Of what gender and declension is 
^onorar? 

It is at any rate neuter and inflects, I presume, like " 
®tubiunt, according to the mixed declension. 

So you are not sure. Why do you think it must" 
inflect like ©tubiutn? 

Because it comes from the Latin honorarium, the plural 
of which " ends in " ia. 

That is really not a bad reason, but the plural is never- 
theless ^onorare, not ^onorarten. — ^Of what gender is ^rant- 

It is a feminine, of course. 

Why do you say " of course " ? 

Because it ends in l^eit, and all words that end in ^eit 
are feminine. 

Quite right ; to what " English ending does l^cit cor- 
respond etymologically ? 

It corresponds to the ending hood in manhood. 



VOCABULAKY. 



attgcmein, adj., general. 
3lrti'fe(, m. s. 1, article. 
au^briidfen, v. w., express. 
S)cIIinatio'n, /. w., declension. 
cnbcn, V. w., end. 
@nbung, /. w., ending. 
^emini'num, n. (pi. ^a), femi- 
nine noun. 



ficlttcrcn, V. w., m-Jlect. 
gcmifd^t, pple., mixed. 
©encti't), m. s. 2, genitive. 
®t\i)itiji, n. 8. 3, gender, sex. 
^an^i, n. s. S, head. 
^afu^, m. (pi ®afug), case. 
^enngcid^cn, n. s. i, sign, 
characteristic, [ken-token] . 
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latcinifd^, adj,, Latin. 
9?ominatt't), m. s. 2, nomina- 
tive. 
^lura't, m. s. 2, plural. 
5Rcbe, /. w.y speech. 
fdd^Itc^, adj., neuter. 
\i)Xoa6), adj., weak, 
jtd^cr, adj., sure, 
©ingula'r, m. s. 2, singular. 



©ta'mtn, m. s. 2 (pl^ fij, stem. 
©ubftanti't), n. s. (pi. ^c or *a), 

substantive. 
Umlaut, m. s. 2, umlaut. 
SJofa'I, m. 8. 2, vowel. 
iDc'glaffcn, v. s., omit. 
tDeiblid^, ot^'., feminine, [wife- 

ly]. 



Notes. — i auf ^Ctttf^. For the technical terms of grammar Ger. 
has very often two names, one of Lat, the other of Ger. origin. Thas 
instead of the Lat. @ubftantiu or ^Jlomtn we have ^auptiDort and 
Sf^cnntTJort ; instead of bcr %xtiU\, ha9 @efc^tec^t«mort, etc.— « ©ettettti 
(also written @eiutit))* The Lat. names of the cases are 9^omiuati't7; 
@encti'D, 3)ati'», 3lcciifatt'» ; all masc, because they are in their 
origin adjectiyes agreeing with cosils. — ^ ^el ^ingttlll'rd ; the form 
Singula 'rid (masc. on account of numerus understood) is also used. 
The German term is bic (Siiijal)!, to which corresponds bie 3Jic^rja^I = 
bcr ?5lurd(i«).— -^ Sf^mimnttm ; so also ciu 3JJa«cuti'num, eiit 9^cutrum. 
The corresponding Ger. adjectives are tueibtid) (from 2Bcib)/ manutid^ 
(from aj^auii) and ftic^tit^ (from @ad)e).— * flefttert ; fief tiercn is both 
trans, and intrans.— « or not, ober nidjt, after ^at.— ' I m'ght, ic^ 
fonntc— 8 I won't, ic^ ttJiU e« iiid^t.— ® dictionary; dat. with in.— 
»oItis, c« l)ei6t.— " ig, tuirb.— « like, mie.-"it must, e« mttffc— 
" the plural of which, beffcu plural.— ^^ ends in ; to end in is enbcn 
(or enbigeii or auSge^en) auf.— •« To what, tucid^er, without prep, 
after eutfprit^t. 

EXERCISE XLV. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SBeld^c 2lrt abj;eftit)ifci^er gtejcion jetgt fld^ in bcr ^orm 
„armen'' ? 

35a l^abcn \oxx \i)toai)t g'^cjrion — tt)cgcn be^ Dor^crgcl^enbcn 

©rflftrcn ©ie ba^ (SJrunb^jriitjt^)/ wai) bcm bic ^(cjrion cine^ 
3lbicftit)« fi^ ri^tet.'^ 

©tc^t c^' allcin int ^riibifat ober Winter fcinent Subflaittit), 
ober tutrb e^ abt)er6ieU gebraud^t; fo l^at ba^ ^bjefttt) itber^au^t 
feine ^Icjrion. 
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SRid^tig ; abcr crfWren ®ic bic ©ad^e hjcitcr. 333ann luirb 
ftarfc unb hjann ^ijwaijt fjtejion gebraud^t? 

©n 2tbjeftit) hJirb fd^mad^ fleftiert, tocnn cine flcftierte tyorm 
einc^ Slrtifct^ ober ^ronomen^ Dor^ergc^t ; fonft aber ftatf. 

SEBoIIen ®tc atfo bic a35ortt)crbinbung, ,,eine« artncn ©d^ufter^^' 
in alien mogtid^cn Safu^fonnen fleftieren? 

ffdin armer ©d^ujter/' u. f. nj. !J)a^ Slbjcftit) ift fd^mad^, 
auger im Stontinatit), h)o ,,ein'' fle^ion^tog ift, 

333a^ fiir abieftit)ifd^e fjlejion h)irb Jointer einem flejrion^Iofcn 
^ronomen ober 5(bj[eftit) gebraud^t? 2Bie fagt man auf !Deutfd^, 
^um Seif^jiel : I find nothing new in the book? 

©a fagt man „nid^t« 5Keue^.'' 3)ag ^Ibjeftit) tt)irb a(« (BvLh-- 
ftantit) in ber 9l^3^3ofition be^anbelt unb ba^er mit grogcm 9lnfang^- 
bud^jtabcn* gefd^rieben. 

SBa« ift biefe^ ,r5Keueg" feinem Urf^jrunge ' na^ ? 

6^ ift cigcntlid^ ein ©enetit); ber Slu^brudt „nid^t^ 9teuc^" 
bebeutcte urf^jriinglidt) nothing of new. 

3jt bag mjeltit) „ann^' fom<)aration«fft^ig«? 

3a; eg ^at regetmagige ^om^jaration, mit Umlaut beg 
®tammt)ofaIg ; alfo arm, firmer, ber drmfte, 

II. 

What kind of adjective inflection have we in the form 
groj^er? 

That is an example of strong inflection. 

And why is the strong inflection used here ? 

Because no article or pronoun precedes. 

How do you compare grog ? 

The comparative is ' grower, the superlative ber grSgtc. 

What is irregular in this comparison ? 

According to the general rule the superlative should 
be ® grogeft, because the stem ends in * a sibilant. 

You say that grog has strong inflection because no 
article or pronoun precedes. Does this rule hold '® with- 
out exception ? 

No ; before a genitive in ^ g the adjective may " be 
weak without regard to ^^ a preceding word. 

Give an example of this usage. 
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I do not this moment " remember an example. 
Well, put into German ^* the sentence : The word is of 
the neuter gender, 

S)a^ 2Bort ift fdc^Itc^cn ®t\i)\ti)i^. 

Right ; but could one not also say f dd^Kd^c^ ? 

Yes, only the weak form is now the more usual. 

VOCABULABY. 

abjcfti't)," n. s. 2 (pi .e or .aj, 

adjective, 
abicftit)ifci^, adj., adjective, 
abt)erbie'tt, adj., adverbial. 



Sl^jpofitio'n, /. w,, apposition. 
%xi, /. w., kind, sort, 
au^nal^tne, /. w., exception, 
bcl^anbcln, v. w., treat. 
Sud^ftabc, m. w., letter. 
^UTcio'n, /. w., in-Jlection, 
Pcjcion^Io^, adj., uninflected, 

[flection-less], 
gorm, /. w., form, 
©cbraud^, m. s, 2 (pi, dw), use, 

usage. 
gctt)51^nlici^, adj,, usual, 
^tnter, prep, (dot, and ace), 

be-hind, after. 

Som<)aratio'n,"/. w., compar- 
ison. 



^omparati't), m. s. 2, compara- 
tive. 

foTiUJarteren, v. lo., compare. 

iavit, m. s. 2, sound. 

•^rttbifa't, n. s. 2, predicate. 

^ringt'^j, n. mx. (pi. Atn), 
principle. 

^rono'tncn," n. (pi. ^minaj, 
pronoun. 

rid^ten, v. w., regulate. 

Siiidffid^t,/. w., regard. 

®u^3cr(ati't), m. s. 2, superlative. 

unrcgctmagig, adj., irregular. 

Utf^jrung, m. s. 2 (pi. n), 
origin, 

urf^jriinglid^, adj., original 

SSerbinbung, /. w., combina- 
tion. 

Dorl^c'rge^en, u s., precede. 

3ifc^taut, m. s, 2, sibilant. 



Notes.— 1 @rttntl)irtn)t|l, fundamental principle.— * firf) tX^iti, is 
determined (§ 199).— 3 (Stf Jt f0 = tnciui e« ftc^t. Here, as often, the 
inverted order denotes a condition. — < 9lnfang0llttd)f}aben, initiai. — 

* fetttem Urfimtnge naA, in Us origin (§ 217, 2).— e !om|iarattonlfa|t0, 
capable of comparison. -"^ i»^ j^cifet.— « be, tauten or j^eifecn.— » in, auf. 
— »^ Does this rule hold, gitt bicfc 9icgcl.— " may, !ann.— •« to, auf 
(ace.).— " this moment, im 3lugcubUcfe.— " pnt into, iiberfe^cu @ic 
inS. — '^ Ulljffttti; the word of Ger. origin for adjective is @igcn* 
fd)oft«mort, qfjudlty-word.— ^^ ^ompataiion; the Ger. word is "Stctge^ 
rung, the corresponding verb being fteigcrn ; comparative, then = 

erfte <©tcigcruug ; superlative, gnjeite ©tcigcruufl.— '^ ^xonomtn ; the 
Ger. term is gilnuort, /or-ioord. 
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EXERCISE XLVL 
Colloquy. 

I. 

SBa^ fur ein 9tcbctci( ifl „t%'' ? 

S^ ifl ctn fogenannte^ ^erfSnlid^e^ ^ronomcn. 

SBarum f agen ®ic ^cin f ogenannte^^' ? 

333eU c« fid^ nic ober fe^r fetten auf etne ^crfon begicl^t. 

333orauf bc^tcl^t c^ ftd^ in biefem gatte ? 

Sigentlid^ auf ba^ fotgenbc ©afeglieb; e^ flel^t ate unbcflimmte^ 
©ubjeft be^ un^jerfonlid^en SSerb^ '„^\i) gutragcn'^? 

S33a« fiir ein ^ronomcn ifi „fi(^'' ? 

®td^ ifl ba« SRcflejrit) ^ ber britten ^erf on. 

333a^ ifl ba^ Steflejcit) ber crften unb ^meiten ^erfon? 

!5)a toirb ber 9lccufatit) ober S)atit) beg betreffenben ^ ^)erf 5ntt(i^en 
^ronomeng gebraud^t, 

©rtlaren (Sie ben ©ebraud^ unb bie ©d^reibiueife ' beg ^ro* 
nonteng „(Sie". 

„®ie'' ifl eigentlid^ ber ^tural ber britten ^erfon, tt)irb aber in 
ber ^oflid^en Slnrebe anflatt „i^r'' gebraud^t unb gur Unterfd^eibung 
ntit gro^em Slnfanggbud^flaben gefd^rieben. 

aBic ifl bag SBort „njomit'' ^u er!((iren*? 

Sg fte^t ^ier an ber ©telle eineg"^ t)on „mit" abfjdngigen SRelatiD* 
^ronomeng. 

Unter tt)e(d^en Umflftnben treten fold^e S^erbinbungen mit „\xi^** 
an bie ©tette beg 9tetatit)g ? 

333enn bag 9te(atit) p^ nid^t auf eine ^erfon be^iel^t unb t)on 

ciner ^rapofition regiert njirb, 

« 

II. 

How do you inflect the pronoun eg ? 

@g — I have forgotten what the genitive is. 

Well, that is not so very strange. Have you ever met* 
the genitive of eg in your reading ? 

Never, so far as ' I can remember. Probablv it is not 
much used. 

Not much, to be sure. Still it does occur occasionally. 
"What is ordinarily* used instead of it? 
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You answer the question yourself when* you say an 
bcffen ©telle. 

That is true. Is there, however, any other form of 
expression ^° that I might have used ? Might I have said 
an bcr ©telle feiner? 

No, that wouldn't do," but you might have said an 
feiner ©telle or an ©telle beffetben. 

Quite right. Let us take another example. What is 
the German for I have had enough of itf 

There one would use the combination with ba; one 
would say : ^i) l^abe genug baDon gel^abt. 

I see you understand the matter pretty well, even 
if" you do sometimes forget your paradigms. — ^What 
kind of a pronoun is bief er, in the third line from above ? 

That is a demonstrative and refers to Slr^t. 

How do you translate it in this passage ? 

It is " best translated by " an emphatic " he or by the 
latter. 

Quite right. Many have the bad habit of translating ^* 

such a bte^ by this one. But that offends" against En- 
glish idiom. 

VOCABULABY. 



ab^ftngig, adj\, dependent. 

anflatt^^ep. (gen,), instead of. 

Hnrebe,/. w., address. 

begtel^en (fid^, auf), u s., refer 
(to). 

3)enionftratit), n. s. (pi ?e or 

^a), demonstrative. 
gclcgcnttid^, adj., occasional. 
©clDol^nl^ett, /. w., habit. 
^5flid^, adj., polite, 
jcmate, adv., ever, 
nicntal^, adv., never, 
oben^ adv., ab-ove. 
^arabt'gma, n. mx. (pi. *menj, 

paradigm, 
ptx^^niiij, adj., personal. 
^rdpofitio'n,/. tv., preposition. 



Steflejct't), n. s. (pi. ?e or :=aj, 
reflexive. 

regteren, v. w., govern. 

?fidaiV\), n. s. (pi. *e or ^a), 
relative. 

©ubje'ft, n. s. 2., subject. 

Umftanb, m. s. 2 (pi ftj, cir- 
cumstance. 

un^3erf5n(ic^, adj., im-personal. 

Unterfd^eibung, /. w., distinc- 
tion. 

t)erflo6en, v. s. (te, o, 3 sing. 
Derftogt), offend. 

t)o'rfommen, v. s., occur. 

nja^rfd^einlid^, adj., probable. 

SBeife, /. w., manner, mode, 
wise. 
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Notes. — • 9tefle|itl. The names of pronouns in itj can be used both 
adjectively and substantively ; e. g., eiii SieflcjiiJ, cin reflcjioed ^^Jrouo- 
meu ; pi. bie ^e^tfiM, bic SRcflejritoc, or ble rcflcjitoen !pronomina. — 
« ^e0 liettetf(lt)ietl, the appropriate (the one concerned). — ^ Sltrelliloetfe, 
orthography. ~* 3tt erllaren, to be explained.— ° eine0 .... KelatiD^ 
ptonomtni, of a nUUive depending on tuit Notice the order. — * met^ 
fenncn gctcrnt.— ' so far as, fo oict.— ^ ordinarilj, getDo^uUc^.— » when, 
inbcm.— ^0 fonn of expression, 5lu«brucf«form, or *njei{c.— " do, ge^cu. 
— ^« eren if you, tucnii ©ic aiid^.— " is, inirb.— " by, burd^.— ^* em- 
phatic, betonteS ; a word (or phrase) not properly a noun but used as 
a noun is neut.— it' of translating^, $u iiberfet^en, at the end of the 
sentence. — i? against Eng* idiom, gegen ha^ euglifc^e ^biom, or ben 
engltfci^en <Spra(i^gebraud^. 



EXERCISE XL VII. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SBie ifd^tn bie ®runbf ormcn ^ tjon „f anntc^' ? 

Scnnen, fannte, gefannt ; e« gel^5it jur fd^hjad^cn Conjugation, 
aber nid^t gur regclmft^igen. 

3n tue^cr ^infid^t ift e« unregctmii^ig ? 

3n bet Silbung beg ^rclterituntg,* h)o bie fd^iuad^en $erba 
geh)ol^n(id^ !einc SSofalmanbtung ^ben. • 

Unb n)ie ift bic ftarfc Conjugation d^arafterifiert ? 

!3)urd^ 3lb(aut beg ®tanimt)o!a(g im ^rctteritum ; baneben auc^ 
bur^ bie Snbung :=en im gnjeiten** ^artici^. 

Sg giebt aber no^ jmei anberc Sigenttimlid^feitcn, tueld^e cincn 
gro^en 2^eil ber ftarfen SSerba d^arafterifteren. 

3a ; ba^ fmb 9So!attt)anb(ung im ^raf eng beg 3nbi!atit)g * unb 
Umlaut im ^rateritum beg Conjunftit^g. 

Sii^tig ; n^otten (Sic nun bie 9tegel angeben, nad^ Ujeld^er bicfc 
SSofatmanblung im ^rcifeng fi^ rid^tet ? 

Sin njurget^afteg a nimmt ben Umlaut an ; ein lurgcg e toirb 
gu i, ein lahgeg gu ie. 

3n Ujetd^en fjormen geigen fid^ biefc SSofalUjanblungcn ? 

3lvLx in ber gtoeiten unb britten ^erfon beg ©ingularg ; baju 
aud^ gum Seit in ber gtueiten ^erfon (Singularig beg 3m|)eratit)g, 
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SBtc ttjirb ba^ ^erfeft t)on „t(im" gebttbet ; ha^ l&eigt/ tntt 
toetd^cm ^itf^toerb n)trb c« fleftiert ? 

S^ ttJirb tnit wfein'' fleftiert, ba „fommen" gu benjentgen intranft^^ 
tben ^dttoMtxn ge^5rt, ttield^e ben Segriff ber Settiegung ober 
be^ Ubergang^ au^brU(fen. 

II. 

What tense ^ have we in the form f am ? 

That is the preterite of fommen, which belongs to the 
strong conjugation. 

Please inflect it in the present indicative. 

3d^ fomme, bu fommp, — I do not know for certain 
whether it should be fommft or fommft. 

Both forms occur, but the one ^ without umlaut is now 
the usual one.^ — What is the perfect? 

The perfect is formed with fein, because fommen is in- 
transitive and expresses the idea of motion. 

Does that rule always hold ? For instance : How 
about ' the verb tangen, to dance f Does one say iij f)aht 
getangt or id^ bin getangt? 

That depends upon the meaning. If the word denotes 
only the action of dancing/ without the idea of transi- 
tion from one place* to another, you use" l^aben; but 
otherwise," fein. 

Right. Now will you inflect fommen in the present 
subjunctive ? 

The subjunctive differs from the indicative only in 
three forms. 

And which are they? " 

The second person both" singular and plural and the 
third person singular. 

What is the relation " of the subjunctive to the indica- 
tive in the preterite ? 

The stem-vowel of the indicative takes umlaut in 
the subjunctive, which also has the connecting vowel e» 

Very welL Will you now give a synopsis ^^ of the 
entire conjugation of fommen, by giving^* the third person 
singular of each tense." 
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VOCABULABY. 



tlBIaut, m. s. 2, ablaut, gra- 
dation. 

a'bttJcid^en, v. s. {i, t), differ. 

a'ngcbctt/ v. s., give, state. 

a'nncl^men, v. s., take (on). 

SettJcgung, /. w,, motion. 

bcgeid^nen, v. m, denote. 

btlbcn, V. w,, form. 

S3tlbung, /. w,, formation. 

Sinbet)oIaI, m. s. 2, connect- 
ing voweL 

d^araftertfteren, v. w,, char- 
acterize. 

Sigcntttmlid^feit, /. w., pecu- 
liarity. 

^ilf§t)crb, w. mx (pZ. *en or ^a), 
auxiliary. 

QxtVj>txatx% m. s. 2, imperO' 
live. 

^ttbtlatt't), m. s. 2, indica- 
tive. 

tntranfitit), adj., intransitive. 



^onjugatio'n, /. w., conjuga- 
tion. 

^onjunfti't), m. s. 2, sub- 
junctive. 

^arttct')), n. s. (pi ?e, Aa or 
Atn), participle. 

^crfe'ft, n. s. 2, perfect, 

^rfi'fcnS, n. (sing. indecl.,pL 
4x0), present. 

•iprate'rttuni, n. (pi. ^a), pre- 
terite. 

Xt'mpn^, n. (sing, indecl., pi. 
s=ora), tense. 

iibcrgang, m. s. 2 (pi a), 
transition. 

iiberfid^t, /. w., synopsis, 
general survey. 

toerl^atten (fid^), v. s., be re- 
lated. 

SSanblung,/. w., change. 

n)urgel^ft, adj., radical 

^etttDort, n. s. 3, verb. 



Notes.— i ©ttttttlformen, principal, parts.—- 2 ^ratetttttmd. The 

names of the tenses are (all neuter): ^vajcnS, ^rfiteritum (or 3m^)cr* 
fftt(um), ^crfett(um), ^(u«quQtttpcrfc!t(nm), J?utur(um) or ba« crflc 
gutur, guturum ^erfccti, or h^% gmeite gutur. — ^ jtoeitett ; the second 
pple. is the perf. — * ^ntliffltitld* The other modes (all masc.) are: 
^oniimtllt), 3m^eratit), ^onbitionat(i8); note also bcr 3nfinitit), but hcL% 
?5articip (or ^^5artici^)lum).— ^ what tense, meld^cg 2^em^)u«, or xot\6)t 
3citform.— ® one 5 omit in translating. — ' How about, lt)ic t)erl^a(t c« 
\\&j mit.— ^ the action of dancing^ tie ^aubtuitg bed ^au36u9. — 
» place, Drt.— ^^ you use, fo gebrand)t man.— " but otherwise, fonfl 
Qber, or anberufattd aber.— ^« which are they? tt)ci(^e fub ba8? — 
13 both .... and, fomo^I atd (§ 148, 1).— i^^at U the relation 
of the, tuic toer^alt fid^ ber.— ^^ synopsis of, Ubevfid^t ubcr (ace). — 
'« by glying, inbem @ic .... angeben.— ' ' of each tense, cincg jieben 
5:empu«, or jcber 3citf<JJ^Wt 
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EXERCISE XL VIII. 

Colloquy. 
I. 

aOSa^ fttr cin SScrb tfl „fonntc^ ? 

S)a^ ifl cin fogcnanntc^ mobate^ ^ttf^t)crb. 

aSJa^ jlnb btc befonbcren (SigenttimUd^fcitcn btcfcr SScrba ? 

Srften^ tft ba^ ^rilfcn^ bcrfetben cigentUd^ cin atte§ ^riltcrttum, 
tt)c«^alb pc btetDctlctt $rdtcrtto*'i|3rafcntta genannt ttierbcn* 

Out ; tt)ctd^c ®t)urcn btefer ftlteren ®))rad^ftufc gcigen ftd^ nod^ 
^cutc an il^rcr fjicjrion ? 

®ic ^abcn im ^rftfcnS, tote attc jlarlcn ^rStcrita, feinc ^er* 
fonalcnbung in bcr britten ^erfon bc^ (Singular^, 

Stid^tig ; c« giebt aber einc gtDcitc Sigcnttimtid^fcit, bie auf 
fi^nlic^c SSBcifc gu crilfiren ijl. 

3fa; ber ©tammtjofal be^ Singular^ i% mit einer eingigcn 
Slu^na^mc, tocrfd^iebcn t)on bent be^ ^turat^. 

Slbcr ba^ ifl bod^ leinc (Sigentilmlid^fcit ber ftarten "ipraterita, 

3fefet atterbingg nid^t mel^r, aber frtil^er n)ar e^ fo, unb bie 
mobalen ^itf^Derba finb auf ber alten ©tufe jlel^cn gebtieben.* 

Stun, einc ttjcitcre 5^age ; toit i)d^t ba^ ^artici^)ium ^erfecti 
t)on „f 5nnen'' ? 

S« finb beren gtDci : cin fd^tuad^c^ auf i, mit ber SSorfltbe ge, 
unb cin ftarfefi, tDcId^e^ ol^ne SSorfttbe unb gteid^tautcnb mit bem 
Sfufinitit) ift. 

Sltf „gefonnt'' unb ,,l5nnen." Unter ttjctd^cn Umftanben mirb bie 
flarle gj^nn gebraud^t? 

9tur tt)enn ba^ ^articip in SSerbinbung mit eincm 3nfinitit) 

ftc^t. 

II. 

What mode ^ have we in the form fonnte ? 

That is the preterite indicative, third person singular. 

What is the difference in meaning between fonnte and 

Wnnte? 

The former' means was able, the latter would be able. 
The one denotes something real, the other something 
possible. 

Very good. What are the principal parts of mugte ? 
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S33iffen, tDU^te, GettJugt ; the verb is weak, but irregular. 

In what respect is it irregular ? In other words/ 

why is it treated in the grammar along with ^ the modal 

auxiliaries? 

Because its present ® is really an old preterite ; that 

is,' it belongs to the class of preterite-presents. 

By what tokens ® is that • fact to be recognized ? " 

In the first place, by the lack " of the personal ending t 
in the third person singular. 

That is right. Be careful not to say " er tt}ci6t. SBct^en 
means to whitewash. 

Then, secondly, by the fact that the stem- vowel of the 
plural is different from that of the singular. 

Is this difference of stem characteristic of" all the" 
modal auxiliaries ? 

Of all except fotten, in which the vowel of the plural 
has conformed to that of the singular. 

Vocabulary. 



a'n^)affen (fid^, dot,), v. m, con- 
form. 

d^araftcrtfHfd^, adj\, charcwter- 
istic, 

ctngtg, adj,, only, single, 
cricnncn, v, iv., recognize. 
gtetd^Iautenb, adj., like sound- 
ing, identical in sound. 

9D?angeI, m. s. 1 (pi a;, lack, 

want. 
Tttoba'I, adj.y modal. 

Notes. — i f|e((n ge61ie6en, stofpfped ; lit. remained standing. Note 
that the inf. with bleibcii corresponds to an Eng. pres. pple. — « ^hat 
mode^ iDetd)en ^^obu^.— ^xke former • • . • the latter; see § 114, 
5.— 4 In oilier words, mit onberen SSorten.— * along with, gugteid^ 
mit.— ® its present; either fein $rfifen«, or bn« ^rafcus beffelbcn. — 
7 that is, ba« ^eigt.— « By what tokens, an n)ctd)cn 3^^^^"/ o' better 
iuoran.— 9 that, bieje.— ^^^o be recogrnized, gu crfcnncn.— " by the 
la«k, an bent SJiangct.— '« Be careful not to say; either ^iiten @ic fic^ 
gu fagen, or, less commonly, l^iiten @ic fic^ nid^t gu fagen. — » of, fflr, — 
>« all the, aUe. 



9Ko'bu^, m. (sing, indecl, pL 

9D?obi), mode. 
^)erfona't, adj., personal. 

^^rfiterito^'iprafentia, n. (pi), 
preterite-presents. 

<BpVLXf f. w., trace. 

©tufe, /. w., stage. 

Sl^atfad^e, /. w., fact. 

tjevfd^ieben, adj., different. 

SSorftlbe, /. w., prefix. 

^etd^cn, n. s. i, sign, token. 
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EXERCISE XLIX. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

aBa« fur cm ^ontpofitum ift „trug ftd^ gii'' — ein trennbare^, 
ober ctn untrennbarc^ ? 

@^ tfl natuvttd^ trcnnbar ; bte Seile ftnb ja thtw l^ter getrennt. 

aBic lautet alfo ber 3nfinitb ? 

!Der Qnpmtit) l^etgt „ftcl^ gutragen''; ba^ 93erb tutrb l^ier un^)er* 
ffinttd^ unb reflcjrit) gebraud^t. 

SBtc unterfd^eiben ftd^ bte trennbaren Sompofita toon ben 
untrcnnbaren in 33egug auf bie Setonung ? 

Set ber trennbaren ^ompofttion tragt ba^ ^rftfij: ben ^au))t* 
ton ; bei ber untrennbaren bagegen bie SBurgetfilbe. 

®eben ©ie tnir bie ©runbfonnen toon „er!ranfte"? 

@^ ift fd^njad^ unb untrennbar; alfo er!ran!en, erfranfte, 
erfranft. 

SBetd^e^ jirib bie untrennbaren "iprSfijre ? 

@^ ftnb be, ent, er, ge, toer unb jer* 9(ber ent erfd^eint bi^* 
weilen bor aniautenbem f at^ em^. 

Stun, tt)ie unterfd^eiben fld^ bie beiben 9lrten ber Sompofition in 
33egug auf bie ©tettung be^ „3u" im 3nfinitit)? 

3fl bag ^ompofttum trennbar, fo ftel^t \i(i^ ^gu'' ^nnfd^en 
^rftpjr unb SSerb, inbent^ atte brei alg ein SBort gefd^rieben 
ttjerben* 

Unb Ujie toerl^Slt pd^ bie Sad^e'^ bei ber untrennbaren Sompofi^ 
tion? 

S)ag „l\x*' ftel^t toor bent Sompoptum unb tt)irb im (Sd^reiben 
batjon getrennt. 

335a§ luirb au^ * ber SSorfitbe ge be^ 'Sparticipg in ber untrenn- 
barcn Sompofition ? 

S^ n)irb ttjeggelaffen, ba ^tuei unbetonte 'Sprdfijre nietnat^ auf* 
ctnanber fotgen burfen. 

II. 

What kind of composition have we in the verb bejal^Ien ? 
All verbs formed * with the prefix be are inseparable. 
How many inseparable prefixes are there ? 
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There are six of them, counting * ent and cntp as one/ 

When does ent appear as tmp ? 

Only in a few verbs with initial f; for example, in 
empfangen* 

Do we have any such thing ' as inseparable prefixes in 
English ? 

Oh yes ; be corresponds etymologically to the be in 
begin, and toer to the for in forget 

What kind of a compound is iiberlegte? Give its 
principal part& 

That is also inseparable. 

How do you know that? The prefix tibcr forms both 
kinds of compounds, does it not ? 

To be sure ; but if this verb were separable the parts 
would be ® separated here. 

Quite right ; do you know whether there is a separable 
compound ii'bertegen ? 

If there is ® I have never made its acquaintance." 

Well, there is such a verb, though it is not much used. 
What would be its perfect participle ? 

It would be iibergetegt, with the chief stress on the 
prefix. 

And what is the perfect participle of the verb we 
have" here? 

iiberte'gt, with ge omitted" and the chief stress on the 
root-syllable. 

VOCABUIABY. 



a'nlauten^ v. m, begin (of a 
sound) ; antautenb, initial. 
5lu«Iaffung,/. w., omission, 
beibertet, adj., of both kinds, 
crfd^etneti, v. s., appear. 
Sompofttion,/. w,, composition, 
SonHJofitum, n. (pi a), com- 
pound, composite word, 
^rafij:^ w. s, 2, prefix. 



©tettung, /. w,, position. 
Son, m, s, 2 (pi, '6), tone, stress, 
trennbar, adj,, separable, 
trctinen, v. w,, separate. 
unbetont, pple., unaccented. 
unt)erf5nUd^, adj,, im-personal 
untrennbar, adj,, inseparable, 
unterfd^ei'ben (ftd^), -y. s,, differ. 
SQSurjel, /. w,, root, [wort-]. 
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Notes. — i itttiem alle • • • • toettiett^ cdl three being written; seeEt. 

XXXVI, n. 7.- * tote tier^ttlt m ^ie Sttfte, how is u.-^ toal toirH ttti, 
lohat becomes of.—* all Terbs formed witii, etc., aUe ntit bem $r3fi; ht 
gebitbeten $erba; or else, aUe ^erba, iDelc^e u. f. tv* One conld notsay 
in the Eng. order: aKe S^erba gebilbet ntit ii. f. it).— ^ oonntingry \vtnn 
(or inbetn) matt red^net. The Ger. pres. pple. cannot be used absolutely, 
as in Eng.—* asone, aI9 eined.— "^ any such thing as, (irgenb) fo etmad 
tote. — ^ be, fein, not iDerbeu, since a state, and not an action, is 
denoted.— » If there is, Wenn c« tin fotci^c* giebt.— ^ make the 
acqnafalaiiee of = fettnen lernen ; translate fo ffahe id^ ed nietnald 
tentien gclcrnt. — " the rerb we haye; see § 137, 1.— » with ge 
omitted, mit Kudlaffung bed ge. 



EXERCISE L. 
Colloquy. 

I. 

SEBctd^c^ fttib bic brci ^auptaxtm bcr 2Bortfotgc itn Sat^c ? 

(S3 flnb bic normale, bic int)crticrtc utib bic abl^ftngigc. 

aBa^ bcrftcl^t tnaiiitnter^ ber nortnalcn 2Bortfotge? 

S)ie l^abcn toir, ttjcnn ba^ ©ubjclt ben Safe bcginnt, unb 
ba« ficltiertc Serb (obcr ^itf^toerb) untnittetbar barauf folgt. 

Unb toctd^e ©tcttung ^at ber unflefticrtc leit be^ 9Scrb3, ttjcnn 
e« cincn f old^en giebt, — alf o ber 3nflnitiD, obcr ba^ ^articip ? 

Die jie^en imtner atn (Stibc beg ©a^cS. 

@ut ; toa^ ifl nun unter Qntjcrfton gu bcrjlc^cn? 

!Diefc ttjcid^t t)ott ber normaten SBortfoIgc nur barin ab, ba§ bag 
©ubieft untnittetbar auf bag ficltiertc Serb fotgt. 

SBonn finbct bic 3nt)crfton jiatt? 

■Sn -Sntcrrogatit)*,* Ot)tatit)' unb ^onbitionalfcifeen ; au^crbcm 
ftber^aupt, toenn ein anberer ©af^tcil a(g bag ©ubieft ben ©a^ 
bcgitmt* 

Sg giebt nod^ einen toicrten ^^aU, toeld^cr nid^t gu Dergeffcn 

ift. 

3a ; ttjcnn ein 9?ebenfafe borl^ergegangen ijl, fo tnu§ im ©au^jt* 
fafee bic 9nt)crfion cintrcten. 

Unb tuag ift nun enbtid^ unter ber ab^ftngigen SBortfotgc ju 
Ijerftc^cu? 
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5)tefc crfd^etnt in 9?ebenfa(jcn jeber 3lrt unb beftcl^t bartn, bag 
ba§ fleftiertc SSerb, rcf))eftit)c ©Uf^Derb, an« gnbc bc« 9?cbcnfafec^ 
toerfeljt tDtrb. 

SBcId^e^ ftnb bie SBorter, obcr bte aSortflaffen, bie btefc Sran^* 
^)ofittott bc^ SSerb^ nottg madden? 

S^ ftnb bie 9ieIattt)^)rotiomina, cinfd^He^ltci^ ber SScrbtnbungen 
mit tt)d, bie inbireften OnterrogatiDa unb bie fuborbinierenben 
Sonjunftionen. 

II. 

What word-order have we iii the sentence eg trug ftd^ 
einmal gu? 

That is the normal order; the sentence begins with 
the subject. 

Suppose* one were to begin with the adverb einmat, 
what order should we have* then? 

In that case inversion would have * to take place. One 
would say : Sinmal trug c^ fid^ gu. 

In English we can say it once happened. May this order 
be imitated ® in German ? 

No ; in the normal order no adverb is allowed ' to 
stand between subject and verb. 

How is the position of the verb erhranfte to be ex- 
plained ? 

There we have the dependent order — on account of 
subordinating conjunction bag. 

Look at the verb lonnte a little further down. Why is 
that transposed to the end of the sentence ? 

That is on account of the preceding ttjomit, which has 
the force* of a relative governed® by the preposition 
mit. 

Suppose the author had used" here the pluperfect 
subjunctive, instead of the preterite, to give" the sense 
with which he could have paid, what order should we have 
then? 

One would say : momit er einen 9lvgt ^fttte begal^ten !5ttncn» 
That is that " special case of dependent order which is 
treated in our grammar under section 194. 
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VOCABULABY. 



Slbfd^mtt, m. s, 2, section. 

^bt)t'xb, n. 8. (pi *c, Aa or 
4cnJ, adverb, 

bctrad^ten, v, m, consider, 
look at. 

ctnfd^tic^Itd^, prep, (gen.), in- 
cluding, inclusive of. 

ct'ntrcten, v. s., take place. 

JJolgc,y. w., sequence, order. 

gcfcfet, jppfe., suppose. 

i'nbireft^ adj., indirect. 

xnttvxoqatVt)fadj., interrogative. 

9int)crfto'n, /. w., inversion. 

tntjertieren, v. w., invert. 

fonbtttona'I, acff., conditional. 

^ottjunltto'n, /. w., conjunc- 
tion. 



na'ttjai^mtxif v. w., imitate. 

9?ebcnfafe, m. «. 2 (pi d), 
subordinate clause. 

norma'!, adj., normal. 

nfittg, adj., necessary, [needy], 

o^)tatt't), adj., optative. 

ref))cfti't)e, adv., or as the case 
may be. 

jla'ttfinben, v. s., take place. 

fuborbintc'rcn, v. w., subordi- 
nate. 

Xxan^pofxtio'n,/. w., transposi- 
tion. 

unmittctbar, adj., immediate. 

unten, adv., below, down. 

t)crfcfecn, V. w., transpose. 



Notes.— » SBal tierfteUt matt Uttter, vohat is understood by.— 
• 3ttterro0atitis, Cptaiit^s; i. e., 3nterrogQtlt)fafeen, Optatiofdljcn ; see 
§ 6. An optative sentence is one denoting a wish. - - 3 Suppose one 
were to, Q&^t, bag man .... foUte.— * should we have then, l^atteu 
tvir bann* - ^ would have to, miigte.— ^ may this order be imitated, 
barf man blcfc SBortfoIgc nac^a^men.— ' is allowed, barf.— ^ force, 
^vaft.— *of a • • • • mii, ciue« Don bcr ^rfipofition „mit" rcgicrteu 
9tcIatit)pronomcu«.— '« had used, gebvaud^t l^dtte ; dependent order 
after gcfctjt, bag*— " to ^ve, um . . . . gu gebcn.— ^' that, jencr. 
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PBFiTiTMTNABY, 

220. Historical Development of German. Although 
this grammar deals only with modem literary German, 
it will be necessary to refer now and then to older and to 
dialectic usages ; for which reason the following brief 
statements are made at this point : 

1. The earliest stage of the German language, as seen 
in those literary records that antedate the 12th century, is 
known as *01d* German (AUdeutsch). The Old German 
of South Germany is further known as ' High * (AUhoch- 
deutsch), that of North Germany as 'Low' (AUnieder- 
deutsch). 

2. The second stage, as seen in those writings iJiat 
date from the period 1100-1500, is known as ' Middle * 
German, the qualifications ' High ' and ' Low ' (MUtelhoch- 
deutach, Miitelniederdeutsch) having the same meaning as 
before. 

3. 'Modem' German (Neuhochdeutsch) is usually 
dated from the time of Martin Luther (1483-1546). 
Through the momentum of the Beformation and the 
force of Luther's genius the language in which he wrote 
gradually developed into the standard literary language 
of all Germany. Li the 18th century this language entered 
upon a new stage through the influence of the great 
classical writers. Their language is that of to-day, ex- 
cept in some minor details, while that of Luther is highly 

e^rchaiQ* 
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a. This book deals, then, with late modem German — saj the lan- 
guage of the last one hundred and fifty years. For the earlier periods 
consult Grimm's Deutsche OrammaiilCy 1822-40, 4 vols. ; of later and 
smsJler works, Braune's Althochdeuische Grammatik, Paul's MUtdhoch- 
deutsche Grammaiik, Kluge's Von Lufher his Lessing, Blatz's Neuhoch- 
deutscke OrammaiUc mit Beriicksichtigung, etc., and Brandt's Oerman 
Orammar, 

221. The Literary Lang^iage and the Dialects. From 
the time of Luther the literary language (SchriftspracJie) 
has developed side by side with the dialects^ influencing 
them and influenced by them. It is now^ the language of 
books and journals, of schools and courts, and of social 
intercourse among the educated. But the dialects, often 
referred to, both individually and collectively, as the 
Volks^prache, are still used by a large portion of the 
population. 

1. Owing to the fact that the Schriftsprache was not 
originally and has never since become identical with the 
dialect of any one locality, but has been developed and 
enriched by writers from all parts of Germany, who have 
drawn more or less upon the resources of their provincial 
vernacular, it is not now possible to distinguish sharply 
in all cases between that which is standard German and 
that which is dialect. 

2. The rules of grammar as presented in the follow- 
ing pages must be understood as referring primarily 
to literary prose. Poetry, subject as it is to the con- 
straints of rhythm, presents frequent deviations from 
normal linguistic usage. Again, prose itself may be, like 
poetry, either stately and dignified, or quaint and archaic, 
or it may reflect the free-and-easy language of common 
life. The most of the deviations from normal usage, so 
far as they are not simply improprieties, are either poetic, 
difidectic, archaic or colloquial 

a. An excellent historical treatise upon the relation of literary Ger- 
man to the (lialects is Socin's Schnftsprache un^ J)U;Ueki^, 
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222. Usage and Correctness. Good German is that 
which is used by good writers and speakers. There is no 
court of appeal higher than firmly established usage. 
The chief function of the grammarian, therefore, is to de- 
scribe and explain the facts as they are. 

1. At the same time every language has its laws, its 
principles, its historical tendencies ; and that which is 
contrary to any of these may properly be put under the 
ban by the grammarian and pronounced ' incorrect ' or 
' bad ' — at least until the bad has prevailed and thereby 
become good. Thus grammar may furnish a criterion 
by which to judge conflicting usages or new inventions 
that have not yet been generally adopted. It is well to 
remember, however, that the most of the usages con- 
demned as bad can be found in good literature. The 
classics teem with 'mistakes' that defy the grammarians. 

a. On the relation between the facts of usage and the dogmas of 
grammar consult Andresen's Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit im 
Deutschen, Keller's Deutscher Antibarbarus, Wustmann's AUerhand 
Sprachdummheiien. 

THE USE OF THE AKTICLE. 

223. The Contractions of ber with a preceding word 
grow out of its lack of stress. The forms that suflfer 
apheresis and unite with a preceding preposition are 
(be)in, (ba)^ and (be)r, before which an, in and t)on lose 
their n. 

1. The usual contractions are am, beim, tm, toom, inm, 
gur (the only one with ber), a\\^, aufg, burd^g, fiir^, ing and 
umS. Less common are the dissyllabic forms au^ertn, 
^intemi, iibcmt, unteim, ^interg, libera, unter^. All are best 
written without an apostrophe. 

2. In famihar language the contractions are preferred 
to the full forms, except when ber has determinative or 
particularizing force ; e. g., im (^Jtauben feft, firm in (the) 
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faith ; but fcji in bem ©laubcn, ba§ bcr SDlcnfd^ unflcrbUd^ fct, 
in the faith that man is immortal ; am Ufer be§ JRl^citig, on the 
hanks of the Bhine ; but an bem Ufer, too ber S33etn todd)fl, on 
the hank where the wine grows. Even in such cases con- 
traction may occur ; e. g., Dom 9ted^te, ba^ tnit un^ geboren 
ijl, of the right that is horn with us (G.). 

3. Gontractioiis with a dissyllabic preposition, also with ben (both 
ace. and dat.) and others not mentioned above, are common in talk ; 
e. g., untcru SBaumcn; tt)iber« 9led)t ; aufm Scrg ; mitm S3atfr ; burton 
iBBalb ; burets (= buv(^ bed) {^etnbed ?ager* 

4. The written forms an, In, sometimes stand for an'n, in'n, i. e., 
an ben, in ben ; e. g., fe^' bic^ in ^cffct, seat yourself in the setUe (G.); 
il)r toarf t fie bem 5?einb an ^opf, at the head of the trooper (G. ). In such 
cases there is no omission of the article, the II being pronounced long. 

5. The shortened article may attach itself to other parts of speech 
than prepositions ; e. g., l^ab' ic^ il^nt *^ {=haS>) ^ab gefegnet, UessedtJie 
baihfor him (S.) ; id^ toiU gteid^'8 @ffen guved^t madden, / loiUget break- 
fast at once (G.); cr foU'n S3atcr rufeu, lie is to cdU father (Gr.). 

224. Omission of ber* As is noted in § 129, 1, the 
definite article is a weakened demonstrative. Its usual 
function is to mark a noun as definite or known. When 
the noun is not definite, or when its definiteness 
is shown in some other way, e. g., by its meaning (as 
in the case of proper names), or by some modifier, or 
by the general connection, ber is not ordinarily used, 
the noun having either ein or no article at alL 

1. To a great extent, therefore, the use and the omiEh 
sion of ber coincide closely with the use and omission of 
the in English. Thus ber is regularly omitted with a noun 
limited by a preceding genitive or possessive ; e. g., bc^ 
ganbe^ SBol^I, the land's welfare, but bag SBol^t beg ?anbcg, the 
welfare of the land ; ber Outer l^oc^fteg, the highest of hlessings. 

a. In such case the limiting genitive itself must have the artidey 
but exceptions occur in poetry ; e. g., iim ©rabeg 2fta6)t, about the night 
cftke fjrctve (G.); manbett m Ufev^ ^I'iin, on tlie green of the shore (S.)« 
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2. Again, both languages often omit the definite article 
in set phrases consisting of two nouns connected by and, 
or where there is an enumeration of objects belonging to 
the same category ; e. g., iiber ©tod unb Stein, over stock 
and sione ; huxi) ®ebtrg unb %f)Ql, through mountain and 
dale ; tocrgcl^t mix ^oren, ©c^n unb !Dcttfcn, hearing, seeing and 
thinking forsake me (G.). 

3. In other cases, however, the idiom of the two 
languages does not correspond, ber being omitted where 
English employs the. Thus : 

a. In certain prepositional phrases ; e. g., gen Often, 
toward the east ; xtai) ©uben, toward the south ; nai) alter 
SBeifc, in the old way. For the converse of these cases see 
§ 229. 

h. Before certain words of formal or technical refer- 
ence ; e. g., fotgenber SSertd^t, the foUovxing report ; gcbad^ter 
Uutflanb, the above-mentioned circumstance. So also iiber* 
bringcr, the bearer ; Sn^aber, the holder; Unterjeid^net, the 
undersigned ; erft, the former ; Ui^i, th^ latter ; obig, the 
above ; bcfagt, crtDd^nt/ obgcmetbet, the aforesaid, and others. 

c. In the predicate sometimes before ©ad^e, affair, 
®runb, ground, SSerantaffung, occasion, and some others ; 
e. g., ©eben tfl ©ad^c be« 3tei^en, giving is the affair of the 
rich (G.) / (ber) @runb bicfer anna^me ift fotgenber, the ground 
of this assumption is thefoUomng. 

225. Set with Proper Names. The rule is, as in En- 
glish : No article unless the name is preceded by an 
adjective ; e. g., im Sat)re 1770 ging ©oet^e nacl^ ©traf5== 
burg, IPO er Berber fenncn ternte, in the year 1770 Goethe 
went to Strassburg, where he became acquainted with 
Herder. But one would say ber junge ®oet£)e, nad) bem 
bamal^ fraus6ftfd)en ©trafeburg, etc. 

a. Such plirases as litUe Karl, old Friiz, young Germany, Brown Bess, 
need the article in German ; thus, ber flciuc ^arl ; ber alte grit? » baS 
junge 2)cntf:!)tQnb ; bic braunc Sifel. But juug vaiegfricb, f(ein SRoIanb, 
and the like (with nninflected adjective), occur in songs. 
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1. But a ' familiar ' bcr often stands before the names 
of friends, neighbors, acquaintances, etc. ; e. g., ha tfl ber 
STcII, there is Tell (S.)/ h)cr tft bcr aBei^Iingen ? who is Weis- 
lingen (G.) ? The usage is common in the classics where 
the speakers belong to the common people. 

a. The use of ber before Christian names (except where it is needed 
to show case) is South-German ; e. g., bcr SBit^cfm (bic S3crt]^a) ijl nlci|t 
gtt ^Qi\\]tf WUhdm (Bertha) is not at home. Here the North-German 
prefers to omit the article, though he may use it to show case, as in id^ 
gob c« bcm SBil^elm (bcr ©crtl^a). 

2. So also ber is used before the names of well-known 
historical and fictitious characters, especially with the 
oblique cases of names that are not inflected ; e. g., lettttft 
bu ben g^aufl? knowest thou Faust {G.)f bic ©ebid^te bc^ 
§fOia^, the poems of Horace ; er f^jielt gcrn htn ^amtet, lUces to 
play Hamlet ; td^ giel^e SBagner bem 33cctl^ot)cn bor, / prefer 
Wagner to Beethoven. 

a. The converse of this process (treating a well-known proper name 
as a common noun) is seen when a common noun, losing its article, 
becomes, as it were, a proper noun ; e. g., ^uabc f^rad^ : id) hvedft bit^ ; 
SfJoSlcin \pxad) : ic^ pe(5e bid) ; boy said: PU pluck thee; little rose said: 
rilpriekthee (G.); SJJorgenjtiiiib l)at @oIb im 2Jiunb, morning hour has 
gold in Us mouth. . So also in stage directions ; e. g., gifd^erfnabe fa^rt 
in cinem ^(x\)\\, (1he)fish£rhoy is rowing a boat (S.). 

h. Proper names used appellatively take an article, as in English ; 
e. g., bic 33cnu8 Don 3J2ilo, the Venus of MUo; bic ©^afcSpcare unb bic 
@oct]^c crfd^cincn nid^t oft, the Shakespeares and the Ooelhes do not appear 
often, 

3. Names of countries that are feminine^ and a few 
that are not, take the article. Such are : 

ba8 (or ber) ^{\a% Alsatia. bic ^$fatj/ the Palatinate. 

bic ^lim, the Crimea. bic ©c^lueijt, Switzerland. 

bic Saufi^, Lasatia. bic 2;ortarei, Tartary. 

bie !?et)aute, the Levant. bic Siivfei, Turkey. 

bic aJiolbau, Moldavia. bie SBaIad)ei, WdUichia. 

and others in ci. So also ber S3reiSgau, the Kreisgau, and others in 
gau ; bic 9ieumarf, the Neumark, and others in niarf ; bie SKetterau, 
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ihe WeUerau, and others in an ; ba« SJogtlanb, the VogUand, bic 9'iicbci* 
lanbc, the I/eth^lands, and others in lanb, lanbc. For bo« 2^iroI, (the) 
Ttrol, heard among the people, the simple ^irot is better. 

a. Of names of cities only bcr §aag, the Hague^ has the article. 
&. Names of mountains take the article, even those that are with- 
out it in English ; e. g., ber @iuai, Mt. Sinai; ber SSefut), Mt, Vesuvius. 

4. Names of seasons, months, days of the week and 
streets take the article ; e. g., bcr ©ommer ift l^in, summer 
is past (S,) ; in be« 2Katc^ l^olben 2^agen, in the lovely days of 
May (U.); am Wtxtttvoi), on Wednesday; in ber ^ricbrid^* 
ftra^c, on Friedrich Street. 

a. But the names of the months omit bei* in phrases giving the 
time of the month ; e. g., 2lnfaug Tlav^, at the beginning of March; 
(Siibc Slprtl, at the end of April; otn 6tcn 3uui, on the 6th of June, 

226. The Generic Article. With abstract nouns, 
nouns of material and of class, verbals in en and some 
others, ber is used whenever the word is taken in a 
general and not in any specific or concrete sense ; e. g., 
e§ Ie6e bie grei^eit ! e^ lebe ber SBein ! long live freedom I 
long live wine (G.) / bie Slunft ift lang, ba^ Se6en furj, art 
is long, life short (G.) ; ber SJJenfd^ ift ouf^ ncicJifte mit 
ben Sieren t)edt)anbt, man is most closely related to ani- 
mals (G.); ^oi) fiber ber ^^\i unb bem 3iaume, high above 
time and space (S.); ba§ @d|aubern ift bcr 9J}enfct|^eit 
befte^ %t\\, feeling the thrill of awe is the best part of 
human nature (G). 

1. But real and apparent exceptions to this rule are 
common, especially in poetry. When the article is 
omitted it will usually be found that the noun is not used 
in a perfectly general way, but perhaps partitively, to de- 
note some of the quality or substance. Or it may charac- 
terize an individual or a situation, and so lose its generic 
quality. Or the omission may be in the interest of con- 
ciseness ; e. g., ba3 2ier ^t aud^ SSernnnft, the brute has 
reason too (S.) / kua^ l^itft cud^ ©d^on^cit? of what use to you 
is beauty (G.) f 3)afcitt ijl ^flic^t, existence is duty (G.), 
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227. ®cr for a Possessive. S)cr may take the place 
of a possessive when the connection shows clearly who 
the possessor is. The usage occurs mostly in referring 
to a part of the body or clothing ; e. g., er fcfet bic 
©d^ale an ben SKunb, he puts the cup to Im mouth (G.) ; 
l)atte 93anbcr ouf bem S;Icibe, had ribbons on his coat (G.). 

a. Where the possessor is denoted by a dat. of interest (§ 259), the 
dat. together with the article is equivaleiit to the English possessive ; 
e. g., bcr ^erl fpreugt mir bie O^rcit, is splitting my ears (G.); Uicim fic 
bir in bic 2lugcn fel^n, when they look into your ey€s(G.); cr jcrbrid^t [\di^ ben 
So))f, he cvdgels his brain, 

1. Very often, however, the possessive will be found 
in such cases, just as in English ; e. g., mein armer Sopf ift 
mix t)txtMt, my poor head is crazed (G.). Sometimes the 
meter will govern the choice ; e. g., in jeben Ouart bcgrfibt 
er feine 5Rafe, buries his nose in every pile ofJUth (G.). 

*••'"*• 2. The use of bci* before SBatcv, 9Jiutter, ©djlucfler, SScttcr, etc., is 
"^ ^ South-German, but very common in the classics ; e. g., bag mug @ic 
nid)t bcv SUiuttcr faflcn, you must not teU your mother that (G.). The 
North-German prefers a possessive, as in English. A possessive should 
always be used when- it would not otherwise be clear whose father, 
sister, lover, etc., is meant. 

228. The Distributive ber occurs (chiefly in expressions 
of price) with the sense of a, an, per ; e. g., c3 loftet gmci 
SKarl ba3 ^funb, it costs two marks a pound. So also one 
may say breimal bic SBod^c (or in ber aOSod^c, or toiJc^cntttd^), 
three times a week, 

229. Prepositional Phrases — a highly idiomatic ele- 
ment of every language — present numerous peculiarities 
in the use of the article which must be learned by ob- 
servation. The following examples will illustrate : in bie 
^ird^e gel^en, to go to church ; in bie ©d^ute gel^en, to go to 
school; anf ber Sd)n(e, at school; in ber Sc^nle, in school; 
gum 93eifpiel,/r>r example ; gum Sell, in part ; cine gnr §rau 
nel^men, to take one to ivife,for a wife ; cinen gum ^vcifibcntcn 
tolif)kn, to elect one president ; im ^immcl, m heaven (but in 
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f he sky); in ber $5tte, m heU ; gur §offe, to hell; im ^ara* 
biefc, in paradise ; ^ur ©efunb^eit! here's to your health ! gur 
gliirflic^en 9teifc ! Tiere's to a pleasant journey I 

230. The Use of eim The indefinite article is the 
numeral eiit weakened by loss of stress. It precedes 
all other modifiers of its noun except Jpelc^, XOd^ fur and 
f olc^, and it may precede folc^ (§ 135, 1) 

1. In talk the forms of ein often suffer apheresis of ci or even of 
the entire syllable ein ; e. g., bic ftcUcu flug \\t (= cine) SSor^ut au8,pM< 
out a picket (S.); bii blft 'ii (= ein) bvatjer ^wa^itfagood hoy ; e8 toax mol 
(= cinmal) ein ^aifer, there was once an emperor, 

2. The use of ctn corresponds in the main very closely 
to that of a, an (but see §§ 228, 229, 231). Thus, just as 
in Enghsh, it may go with an abstract noun or a noun of 
material to denote a particular case or a concrete object ; 
e. g., cine JJreubc, ajoy; cine ©d^onl^eit, a beauty ; ctn ©tag, 
a glass. So, too, it may go with a proper name, having then 
the sense of one such as ; e. g., bag tufire einem ©driller unmog* 
Hi), that would be impossible for a Schiller, 

a. With verbal nouns ein often serves to emphasize the vehemence, 
the frequent repetition, or the long continuance of an action; e. g., 
ba« ifl ein ©tiirmen, that is a storming, i. e., ?iow toe go storming (G.); 
ba« 10 ar ein ©pa^ieren, that was a walking, i. e., they tvere always walk- 
ing together (G.); nun foil eg an ein ©c^abetfpaltcn, now we'U proceed to a 
cracking of skulls (G.). 

23L The Omission of tin. In the predicate, and also 
after afe, ein is apt to be omitted before an unmodified 
noun denoting vocation, rank, character, station in life, 
less often before one denoting nationality ; e. g., mein 
©ruber ift ©olbat, my brother is a soldier (G.) ; er ftarb 
ate (Shrift, he died a Christian (G.). 

1. If the noun is modified by an adjective or a geni- 
tive, ein is generally used unless noun and modifier form a 
set phrase ; e. g., cr ift ein grower ©id^ter, a great poet ; but 
cr ifi ^Jreugifc^er ©otbat, fonigli^er Slat, aKttglieb beg 3ict^g^ 
tagg, Jie is a Prussian soldier, (a) royal councillor, (a) mem- 
ber of parliament. 
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a. Exceptions to both of the above roles are niiinerotLS ; so much 
so that the Grimm Dictionary merely says the article may drop out in 
such cases. 

232. Repetition of the Article. If the article is used 
before the first of two or more nouns connected in the 
same construction, it must be repeated with each fol- 
lowing noun if there is change of gender ; e. g., bcr 
S6nig mib bte S!aiferin, the king and the empress; ber 
Strom, ba§ SKeer, ba§ ©alj ge^ort bent Sbnig, the river, 
the sea, the salt belong to the king (S.). 

1, If there is no change of gender the repetition may 
be dispensed with, and must be if the two nouns refer to 
the same person or thiag ; e. g., bcr ^atfcr unb ^onig, the 
emperor and king (one person), but bcr ^atfcr unb bcr 
Sonig, two persons ; cine griin' unb toctgc ^al^nc, a green- 
and^white banner, but cine grtinc unb cine tocige ^df)nt, a green 
and a white banner. 

2. The rule of repetition applies also to adjectives and 
possessives ; e. g., gutcr SBcin unb gutc^ Sicr, good wine and 
(good) beer; bic 3"*f^^if^ f^^^ bcutfd^c^ ?l(tcrtuut unb bcutfd^c 
Jittcraturgcfd^id^tc, Journal for Oerman Antiquity and (Oer- 
man) Literary History ; fein ]^ol^cr®ang, fcin' cbic ©cflalt, his 
lofty stride, his noble form (G.). But an uninflected ad- 
jective need not be repeated ; e. g., ^t ®ic gut 33icr unb 
335cin ? have you good beer and vnne (XJ.) f 

a. Exceptions to the rule of repetition are common in poetry and in 
talk ; e. g., tt)a3 foil att ber @d)mev;5 unb ?iift? what means aU the pain 
and pleasure (G.)? 

THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

233. Gender as Determined by Meaning. The brief 
statement in § 75 may be expanded as follows : 

1. Masculine are names of male animals, points of the 
compass, stones, winds, seasons, months and days of the 
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week; e. g., SKann, man; ©tier, huU; ^engfl, staUion ; 
@bcr, boar ; 33ftr, bear ; ^ai)n, cock ; 5Rorb, north or north 
wind; ^xt\ti, flint ; ©ranit, granite; aSStnter, winter; Sutv 
July ; 5IKitttt)oc^, Wednesday. 

2. Feminine are the names of female animals, most 
trees and flowers (especially those ending in c), most 
German rivers, and nearly all abstract terms ; e. g., ^vAj, 
cow ; ©tutc, mare ; ®au, sow ; ^enne, hen ; SSud^e, beech ; 
(Std^c, oak ; 5RcHc, pink ; 3)onau, Danube ; 2:ugenb, virtue ; 
9D?ad^t, power. 

a. Conspicuous elceptions are the neuters SSeib and grauengimmer, 
woman, Tlat)(i)tn, girl, and graulciii, young lady. The female of the 
larger animals usually has, where sex is to be distinguished, a separate 
name ; see examples above. But many names of small animals are 
fern, "without thought of sex; e. g., 2Raii8, mouse; 9iattc, rat; 
^a^e,cat; ©d^Iangc, snofce/ ^ladjtiQaUf nightingak. 

h. Notable exceptions to the rule for German rivers are bcr ^tl^ettt, 
bcr 3Kain, bcr ^tdav. Non-German rivers are mostly mas., but many 
are fern. ; e. g., ber ^fJit, 3nbu«, ©augeS, Orinofo, §ubfon, aD'iiffHfH)pi, 
Xibcr ; but bie Sena, Sotga, @cinc, 2oivt, 2^^emfc {Thames), 

3. Neuter are names of animals which designate the 
species or the young without reference to sex ; also names 
of cities and countries (but see § 225, 3), most names of 
materials, letters of the alphabet, and all words not prop- 
erly nouns which are used as nouns ; e. g., ^inb, child; 
Siinb, one of the genus bos; ©d^trein, hog, swine; ^txM,pig ; 
$fcrb, hyrse ; giiUeu, coU ; ^u^n, fowl ; ba^ f ci^5tte ^ari^, 
beautiful Paris ; ba3 neue 3tatien, new Italy; ^ol^,vx)od; 
Xnijf cloth ; ba^ tunbc ^, t?ie round s ; ba^ ®^)e!ulieren, specu- 
lotion ; xi)x ctuigc^ SBel^ unb 9ld^, t?ieir eternal woe and alas ; 
ba^ ©tcttbid^etn, the rendezvous. 

234. Gender as Determined by Form. The few sim- 
ple rules given in Part I. (§§ 79, 83, 88, 93) may be recap- 
itulated and amplified as follows : 

1. Masculine are most monosyllabic nouns formed 
without suffix from a verbal root, nouns in e denoting 
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persons or animals, and notms of agency or station in tx, 
itx, net ; also those in e( denoting instrument, those in 
en that are not infinitives, and those in tc^, tg, ling and 
rtc^ ; e. g., Sunb (binben), league ; ®d^u§ (fc^tegen), shot ; 
SBote, messenger ; ?5tt)e, lion ; Seller, seer ; Siirger, citizen ; 
l^tUntx, waiter ; ^tht{, lever ; ^thtl, brush ; @axUn, garden ; 
SBufcn^ bosom ; gittic^, pinion ; ^fiftg, cage ; SBiljHtng, profli- 
gate ; 335tttcric^, tyrant. 

a. Only a few monosyllabic derivatiyes from verbal roots are fern, 
or neu., and those mostly have a mas. counterpart from the same 
root ; cf., baS ©c^Iog, castle, but bcr ©d^tug, end; ba« S3anb, bond, and 
bcr ^uub, league; bic S^¥/ number, and beu ^oU, toll, 

h. Nouns in er that do not denote agency or station are of all gen- 
ders ; e. g., bcr ^abcr, quarrel; bic ^ber, vein; ha^ 3hiber, oar, 

2. Feminine are a multitude of nouns in e, many in 
t, and a few in ni^ and fat (see below under 3) ; also all 
in ci, eret, l^ett, feit, in, fd^aft^ ung and the foreign suf- 
fixes age, it, (t)ion, if ; e. g.^ (Bpxai}t, speech ; ®iite, good- 
ness ; ^xa^, force ; fSixlhni^, desert ; S)rangfal, oppression; 
%htd, abbey ; 3Ka(crei, painting ; JJreil^ctt, freedom ; ®cUg* 
fett, blessedness ; goiuin, lioness ; ^reunbf d^aft, friendship ; 
aSamnng, warning ; ^affage, passage ; ^artic, maich ; 9?a* 
tion, nation ; SWnft!, music, 

3. Neuter are diminutives in c^en and lein, most 
nouns in fal, fet, ni^ and turn, and most of those with 
prefix ge ; e. g., SWdbd^en, girl ; g^rftulein, young lady ; ga6=» 
fat, refreshment ; Stcitfel, riddh ; SBad^^tum, growth ; ®c^ 
hixQt, mountain-range ; ®tlx\bht, vow ; ®t\(i)xd,fa£e. 

a. Of nouns in fa(, ^vanflfat, oppression, 2JJul)fat, trouble, and 
!J^n'ibfal, affliction, are now usually fem. ; of those in \t\, @t6pfcl, 
stopper, is mas. ; of those in tiiiii, 3iTtinii, error, and 9lcic^ turn, riches, 
are mas. On nouns in iiid see below, § 237, 2. 

h. While the bulk of nouns with the prefix ge are neu., especially 
if they have the suffix t, there are some, both with and without the 
suffix, that are mas. or fem. ; e. g., ber ©efang, song; hex ®t\pitUi 
playmate; bic ©cfttl^r, danger; hit ©exminhe, comrrmnHy, 
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235. Gender of Compounds. The most important ex- 
ceptions to the principle that compounds have the gen- 
der of their final element are as follows : 

1. Several words which seem to be compounded with 
5D?itt, m., mind, are feminine, owing to the fact that the 
modern jnut represents two words of the older language, 
viz. : rrniot, m., and muoti, f. Hence usually in modem Ger- 
man btc Slnmut; agreeableness ; bte ©enuit, humility ; bic (but 
also ber) ©rogmut, magnanimity; bte ©anftmut, gentleness; 
hk ^JSti^mnt, sadness ; but bev gbetmut, nobility; ber ^elben* 
mut, heroism, and others. 

a. 5(rmut, f., poverty, is not a compound of Wlwif but an abstract 
from arm, poor (hence ^IruMit, not %xA\\\xi). 

2. !Die 2lntn)ort, answer, but ba6 SBort, toord ; ber 3lbf(!)eu, 
horror, but bie ©d^eu, timidity ; ber aWttttuod^, Wednesday, but 
bie SQSod^e, loeek, 

3. • Compounds of XtH, m. n., part, vary somewhat fix- 
edly in gender. Thus (Srbteil, inheritance, ®cgentei(, coun- 
terpart, and ^lnterteil,6ac/;^ar^, are generally neuter, while 
Slnteit, share, 93eftanbtei(, element, 95ortei(, advantage, and most 
others are prevailingly masculine. 

a. Uvteil, n.,jydgmerU, is not a compound of XeU, but from crtcU 
U\\, adjvdge. Cf. ordeal. 

4. Compound names of places are neuter regardless of 
the final element ; thus ber S3erg, mountain, and bie Surg, 
castle, but Freiberg and ^retburg (names of cities) are both 
neuter. The statement does not apply to appellative 
nouns like bie SEBartburg, the (castle of) Wartburg. 

236. Gender of Borrowed Words. The general rule 
is that words borrowed from other languages retain the 
gender they had at home ; thus ber ^rteftev, priest, from 
Gk.-Lat. presbyter ; ber Jitet, title, from Lat. titulus ; bie 
SRofe, from rosa ; ba^ Stofter, convent, from claustrum ; ba^ 
^t\t, festival, from. festum. 
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1. Very often, however, a foreign word has changed its gender to 
accord with that of other German words of similar form or meaning ; 
thus bcv ®|*fig, vinegar, from Lat. aceium, n., because other words in ig 
are mas. ; bcr ^orper, body, from corpus, n., on account of \>tv 2nh ; bic 
?iUe, lily, from lUium, n., because it comes from the plu. lUia, and other 
names of flowers are fern.; bic S^ummer, number, from numerus, m., on 
account of bie 3^^^ \ ^^^ ^atiic'l, camd, from ca'mdus, m., because 
other specific names of large animals are neu. 

a. In other cases the change of gender is less easy to account for ; 
e. g., bag Mxe\\\, cross, from crux, f. ; bic 2Roucr, waU, from murus, m. ; 
bo6 (Sd^o, echo, from e^ho, f.; bcr $un!t, point, from punctum, n.; bad 
©ciiic, genius, from Fr. le gSnie. 

h. "Words borrowed from the English, which has no grammatical 
gender left, are given a gender from real or fancied analogies ; e. g., baS 
Sccfjlea!, following ba8 9flinbf(cifd) ; bcr @tri!c or ©trcif, following 
@trci(j^ ; bic S3iU ; bic or bo3 garm ; bcr or ba8 ©port. 



237. Variable Gtender. The cases may be grouped 
under four heads, as follows : 

1. Without variation of meaning or form. The varia- 
tion of gender is mostly dialectic, or due, in the case of 
borrowed words, to the following of uncertain analogies. 
A few examples among scores (the usual gender being 
given first) are : 



^at^c'bcr, m. n. f., rostrum. 
Ttettx, m. n., m^tre. 
Otter, m. f., oiter, 
^uU, m. n., desk. 
@ofa, m. n., sofa, 
Speller, m. n ., plate. 
Ungcftiim, m. f. n., viofence. 
SBammS, n. m., jacket. 
3icrot, m. f., ornament. 

a. The South-German puts ben S3uttcr upon \>a% Seller, instead of 
bic ^Butter upon ben S^cUcr. Rhenish Prussians say ba« 9{egcn[c^irm, 
umbrella, and bic ^aftorat, parsonage, instead of the usual bcr ^egett* 
fd^irm and bo§ ^afiorat ; and so on. Cf. Andresen, p. 37 f£. 

2. With variation of meaning. Here two sub-groups 
are to be distinguished : 



?(ngcl, f. m., fishrhook. 
^arome'ter, m. n., barometer. 
^ercid^, m. n., realm. 
S3utter, f. m., butter. 
(SoUba't, n. m., celiba^. 
g(o6, n. m., raft. 
^amin, m. n., chimney. 
^arncDal, m. n., camivaX. 
\tXf m. n., prison. 
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a. One and the same word has become differentiated 
in meaning and associated different meanings with dif- 
ferent genders. The most important cases are : 

^aiib, n., handf hond; m., volume, ^otc, m., godfather; f., godmother. 

S3u(fcl, m., humpback; f., hndb, @c^ilb, m. n., skidd; n. m., sign. 

^\\V,\i,rrL.fleague; u.y}min/dle. @ci|tuulft, m., bombast; t^ sweU- 
(5^or, m., chorus; n. m,, choir. ing. 

glur, m., area ; t, field. @ec, m., lake ; f., sea. 

@ift, n, m., poison; f., dowry. ©tcucr, 1, tax; n., rudder, 

®t\)QMf m., contents ;n. m., salary, 5iei\, m.,part; n., sJmre, 

Jol^n, m., reward; n. m., wages. SScrbieiiP, m., merit; n., pay. 

Ort, m., place; m. n., viUage. SBel^r, 1, defense; n., toeir. 

(1). Here belong nonns in ni6, which are apt to be neu. if they de- 
note something concrete, but fern, if they denote a state or an action. 
Thus a number of them are pretty uniformly fem., as 53c[orgniS, 
anoBieiy; (ixXanhm^f permission; ^ntiamux^, condemnation. Others are 
both neu. and fem., as baS (SrfcnntiiiS, the thing cognized, bic ©rfcunt* 
ttiS, the act of cognizing ; 'tci^ @rfparui$, thaJt which is saved, bie @rfpar« 
m^,the act of saving. So also bag and bic SrgerniS, vexation; S3efug* 
nig, authority ; ^ef iimmenug, solicitude ; SSagniS, venture, and others. 

b. Two different words with different meanings and 
different genders have come to have the same form. The 
important cases are : 

3irp, m., nightmare; t, alp. Tlax^dj, m., march; t, marsh, 

S3aucr, m., peasant; n. m., bird- Tla\t,m.,mast; t, fodder, 

cage, 2Jieffcr, m., mea>surer; n., knife. 

@rbc, m., hsir ; n., inheritance. Tlomtixt, m., moment; n., factor. 

^cibc^m., heathen; f., heaih. D^m, m., uncle; n. m. f., awm. 

$Ut, m., hat; t, guard. ^d^, m., rice; n., twig. 

^icfcv, m.,jaw; t, pine. @c^ancr, m., shower; m. n., shed. 

hotter, m., staggers; n., jacket. @tift, m., peg; n., foundation 

^unbe, m., customer ; f., knowledge. Xaw, m., dew; n., rope. 

getter, m., conductor; f., ladder. 2^f)ov, m.,fool; n., gate. 

3Kar!,f., worfc, march ; n., marrow. gBeil)e, m. t.,hawk; f., consecration. 

3. With variation of form but not of meaning, save as 
one form may be rare, stately or poetical. Here belong 
& number of pairs^ such as : 

S3acren, m., and SBatfe, 1, ch^ek. ?ciilen, m., and ?eiflc, f., lasi, 
i&d, n,, and (£(fe, 1, corMr. ¥f often, m., and ^^^fojic, £., |)05<. 
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Cuafl, m., and Cuafle, f., tassel. ©t^taf, m., and ©c^lcifc, 1, temple. 

Cuell, m., and Oiielle, f., spring. ©c^uq, m., and @d)urse,f., apron. 

9?i^, m., and 9Ji^e, f., cracA:. @pa(t, m., and ©paltc, f., d^if. 

9Jol)r, n., and 9iot)rc, f., reed. ©porrcn, m., and ©parrc, 1, sparo 

©djcrbcu, m., and @c^eibe, 1, pot- Xxnpp, m., and 2^ruppe, f., troop, 

sherd. ^t\), m., and ^t^t, t, toe. 
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238. Defective Number. In German, as in English, 
some nouns are used only in the singular, as ©liidf, luck ; 
and others only in the plural, as Seute, people. 

1. The nouns that lack a plural are mainly abstracts 
and nouns of material, as ©iite, goodness; SSIei, lead; 
©trol^, straw. But many such words form a plural with 
concrete meaning, just as in English ; e. g., ©d^finl^ctten, 
beauties ; ®(dfer, glasses. 

a. In the older language abstracts formed a plu. much more freely 
than now — a state of affairs from which several stereotyped phrases have 
survived to the present time. These old plurals, being no longer felt 
as regular case-forms, are often written with small initial, but the gov- 
ernment rules are not altogether consistent. Examples are: gu ©unjlcu 
(giinftcu), in /avoro/; uoii ®ottc§ ©uabcii; hy Ood's grace; in @^rcu 
Iftalten, hold in honor; gu S^ren, in honor of ; gu <Sd}itlbcu (]'d)iilbeii) fom- 
meii laffcn, incur blame; uoii fatten gcf)cit, go off; gu Potten fonnncn, he 
of use; Don S^otcn (lib ten), of necessity. So also several titles ; as C^uer 
©naben, Tour Grace; ^od^miiuben, Worship; §errfd)often, master, 
mistress f people of the house (said by servants). 

6. Certain nouns that lack a plu. of regular formation substitute 
therefor a compound ; e. g., Xob, death, pi. StobcSfatte, lit. cases cf 
death; ?ebcn, life = biography, pi. ?ebeii8gcfc3^i(j^teii ; ©anf, thanks, pi. 
^onfjagungcn ; geiier, fire, pi. geiterSbuunftc ; 9?at, counsel, pi. gjats 
Wage. 

2. The nouns that lack the singular are fewer. 
Further examples are : SItern, parents ; ©ebriiber, brothers 
(mostly in names of firms) ; ©efd^tDifter, brother(s) and 
sister (s) ; also several names of diseases, as Slattern, small- 
pox ; 5!Kafern, measles; Stotetn, German measles; and of 
festivals, as JJerien, vacation ; Oftcrn, Easter ; ^fingflen. 
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Whitsuntide ; 333et^nac^ten, Christmas. Some nouns have 
a singular, but are used chiefly in the plural, as 3^^^!^^^/ 
interest ; Sinfttnfte, income, 

a. ^tnit takes the place of SJ^amter in the plu. of several com. 
pounds of SDJann, if sex is not thought of ; e. g., ^aufmanu, merchaiUy 
•S'aufleute, tradespeople^ but ^anfmdnucr if men are meant. So @bcl» 
Untt,gentryy but ©bclmaiiner, noblemen. Others, as <BtaatQma\m, stcUea- 
man, 33iebcrinauu, honest man, admit only the plu. in aO'iauttci*, 

h. Several English nouns that are only plu. correspond to German 
nouns that are sing. ; e.g., bic @d)ei'e, the shears; blc ^anQt, the 
tongs; t>ie ^\d)t, (he ashes; bcr @runfol)I, Ihe greens; bie ©clbfiid^t, </ie 
yeUovDs. 

239. Redundant Plural. Several nouns have two 
forms for the pluraL The cases are of three kinds, viz. : 

1. Alternative forms without difference of gender or meaning ; e. g., 
gabcn, thread, pi. J^abcii or gabcu ; 8ett, bed, pi. 55cttcu or SBcttc. See 
§§ 274, 1, and 278, 1, a. 

2. Different forms for different genders. Thus, of words that fall 
under § 237, 1, if the gender varies between mas. and neu., the plu. will 
remain the same, but if it varies between mas. and fem., or between 
neu. and fem., there will be a separate form for the fem.; e. g., bie 
%n%t\, fish-hook, has pi. bie 5lugclu, but bcr ?lugc( has bic ?Iii(jcI. Again, 
from the words under § 237, 3, the pi. of 'titx On ell is bic OucUe (rare), 
that of blc Cucllc, bic OueUcn ; bei* Onafl, pi. bic Onafle, but bic Ouoflc, 
pi. bic Ouojicu. 

3. Different forms associated with different meanings ; e. g. , from 
bo8 SBanb, riiybon, bond, pi. 53aubc, bonds, but ^anbcr, ribbons. See 
§276. 

240. The Singular for the Plural, A masculine or 
neuter noun of measure (denoting weight, height, ex- 
tent, amount, etc.,) usually stands in the singular, or 
what appears to be the singular, after a numeral ; e. g., 
jlDCt 5Pfunb 5;()ce, two pounds of tea; fcd)^ 5"& ^od), six 
feet high ; brcimal, i. e., brci SKal, three times ; ein §eer 
Don 20,000 SWami, an army of 20,000 men, 

a. With the measures of time, 3al)r/ year, Sal^rl^unbcrt, cenbury, 
Tlonat, moniJi. the pi. is more common, but the sing, not rare. So 
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also with @ci|ritt, pace, and pfennig, penny; thus brci Sal^rc, fec5« 
Tlowait, ^unbert @ci|rittc, ffliif ^^Jfcnnigc, are better than brci 3o]^r, fcc^8 
SWonot, etc. 

1. Feminine nouns of this kind stand in the plural ; 
thus brci SKcilcn cntfcrnt, three miles distant ; gtuci SKcn %ud), 
two yards of cloth. Except, however, 2Kar!, mark, and some- 
times ^anb, hand. Thus one says c^ loflct brci 2)Jart ; ba« 
^fcrb tft 16 $anb (or ^dnbc) \)t^i), the horse is 16 hands high. 

a. Formerly monosyllabic neuters snch as ^funb, 3Jiat, 3ol|V, ^Xi6), 
%0i^, ^d^, and also the mas. 9J{anu, formed a pi. just like the sing. ; 
so that fflnf $funb, gc^n 3a^r, l^unbcrt 9Kaun, are really pi., though 
not now felt as such. Other masculines have followed the analogy of 
these ; e. g., gu6, ®^x\ii, S^U/ ^o^)f (jhjci ^o^)f ^ol^l, two headi qf 
cabbage), ©d^ug, @tO(f. 

2. In speaking of the joint activity or concern of 
several subjects German often uses the singular where 
English prefers the plural ; e. g., attc crl^obcn bic $anb, aU 
raised their hands ; toteic berlorcn ba^ Scbcn, many lost their 
lives. 

3. English plurals such as the second and third days, the fourth and 
fifth verses, should be given in Grerman by the singular : ber gtDettc uiib 
bcr brlttc 2^ag ; bcr oicrtc uub ber fiinftc SScrS. 

SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 
THE NOMINATIVE. 

241. The Nominative as Subject. The grammatical 
subject of a sentence is put in the nominative ; e. g., 
bcr 9Wann I)at red)t, the man is right. 

a. For the omission of the subject see § 302 ; for the subject antici- 
pated by e9, § 303, 3 ; for the nom. and other cases in apposition, § 270. 

242. The Predicate Nominative. The nominative is 
used in the predicate after certain intransitive and 
passive verbs ; e. g., ba^ ift bcr recite SKann, that is the 
right man; c^3 ii^crbe Sicl)t, let there he light; i(f) l^eifee 
^oUox, I am called doctor ; ba^ Sinb tpurbe SJarl getauft, 
the child was christened Karl. 
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1. The verbs that take a predicate nominative (without 
al^) are fctn, bleiben, ^et^en, tucrbcn, and passive verbs of 
calling, such as nennen, rufen, fd^etten, fd^tnujfen, taufen. 

a. A few others, as biinfcn, gtaitjen, erfd}cincn, [c^ciuen, sometimes 
take this construction ; e. g., il)r §iit, bcr il)m ciiic ^roiie fd^leu, her hxit 
which seemed to him a croion (Richter) ; iiid^t ciii ^iiib bin id) crfd^icnen, 
not (as) a child have I come forth (G.); fltdnjc (sc. bic ^oejie) bcr jci^bnflc 
@tern, let it shine (as) the fairest star (G.). But in these cases one would 
ordinarily say : mie einc ^uoiie, o(3 ^iub, al8 jd^oufier @tcrn. 

6. After ttjcubcn, in the sense of he changed into, one often meets a 
dat. with gu instead of a predicate nom.; e. g., ba hJeibcn SScibcv gu 
^tjcincn, then women become hyenas (S,); (Bluet unb Uugtucf hJirb gur 
©rillc, become a whim (G.). 

c. For the exceptional predicate nom. after an infinitive depending 
on laffen, as in lag mid^ bciii grcunb fciii, let me be thy friend, see § 366, 
1, c. 

2. A much greater number of verbs may be followed by 
a predicate nominative with al^ denoting the character, 
capacity, form, or with tt)tc denoting the manner, in which 
the subject acts, appears, or is acted upon ; e. g., er flarb 
ate Shrift, he died a Christian (G.) ; cr jlarb toie ein Shrift = 
he died like a Christian. 

a. This construction with al8 or h)ic may be classed under the head 
of appositional predicate. See § 271. 

243. The Nominative in Address and Exclamations. 
The nominative is the case of direct address, and 
usually of exclamations ; e. g., i^r fdjttJebt, i^r ©eifter, 
neben mir, ye are Iwvering near me, ye spirits (G.) ; tt?elct| 
©d^Qufpiel ! aber ad^ ! ein ©c^aujpiet nur ! what a spec- 
taclel hut, alas ! only a spectacle (G.) / 

244. The Nominative Absolute, so common in English, 
is in German a rare construction, occurring only with 
one or two participles ; e. g., iuir aUc freuen un^, au^gettom- 
men bu, we are all glad, you excepted (Gr.) ; c^ jtnb urtfer fttnf, 
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unbcred^net bcr 3Sorfitjcnbc, there are five of us, the chairman 
not counted, 

1. The usual case absolute is the ace. (§ 267). Thus, in the last two 
examples the more idiomatic construction is : \o\x aUe freiten uu9, bid^ 
ouSgcnommcii ; e8 fmb unjer filnf, ben SSorjifeenbeu uuberc^uet, 

THE GENITIVE. 

245. The genitive limits or complements the meaning 
of, and so is said to depend upon, nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, verbs and prepositions. It is also used with an 
interjection in exclamations. 

246. The Adnominal Genitive, translatable usually 
by the possessive or the objective with of, denotes a 
great variety of relations, of which the more important 
are indicated below. We have : 

1. The partitive genitive, denoting a whole of which 
the noun limited forms a part ; e. g., eiit Xtxi bc3 Sl^or^, a 
part of the chorus {f^,) ; metnc ^fitftc betnc^ @ram^, my half 
of thy sorrow (S.) ; S;onnett @oIbe^, tons of gold (S.); bie^ 
@ta3 be^ cd^teit 335eine^, this glass of the genuine urine (G.). 

a. But after nouns of number, weight, measure, kind, 
the older partitive genitive has for the most part given 
way to simple apposition ; thus one no longer says brei 
^funb ©otbeg, three pounds of gold, but brei ^funb @otb ; not 
tin ®Ia3 SBcine^, for a glass of wine, but ciit ®k^ S35etn ; not, 
with Lessing, eine tieue Slrt 3^^^^^/ ^ ^^^"^ ^*^^ ^f Q^^^^^^y l>ut 
cine neue Slrt ^ant If the word limited has an inflected 
modifier, either the genitive or the appositional construc- 
tion is proper ; e. g., eine 5!Kengc fr5^(ici^er (or frfil^lid^e) ^in* 
ber, a crowd of happy children ; dn ©lag fatten aSSajferS, or 
fatted aSSaffer, a glass of cold water, 

h. For the partitive gen. with adjectives and pronouns see § 253 ; 
with verbs, § 250. 

2. The objective genitive, with verbal nouns, denoting 
the object of the action ; e. g., bie ^Jeitung ber ©rbe, the 
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parHHon of the earth ; bic grl^cbung bc« SWcnfd^cngcfc^tcci^t^, 
the elevation of the human race, 

a. A genitiYe limiting a verbal noun and denoting tlie subject of the 
action is called, by way of contrast, 'subjective ' ; e. g., boS SBcl^fu bcS 
2Binbc«, the hlovoing of the wind; bic ©r^cbung (SiiropaS gcgcn 9^apoIeoii, 
the rise of Europe against Napoleon. Both a subjective and an objective 
gen. may depend on the same noun ; e. g., ^idmarcfd ^ojiing bc^ 
^loblcmS, Bismarck's solution of the problem. 

h. As in English, the objective gen. follows its noun ; thus @otteS 
?icbc can only mean God's love, while bic lUcbe ®otte8 may mean either 
(man's) love of Ood or God's love (of man). For the objective gen. one 
can often substitute a preposition with its case ; e. g., bic ^urc^t 
t>ox htm Xoht, the fear of deaih; bic IHcbc gii ®ott. This substitution 
should always be made when necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

3. The genitive of characteristic ; e. g., bcr 3ungting 
cblcn ©cfiil^tc^, the youth of noble feeling (G.) / bie^ ^au^ bc^ 
©tanged, this house of splendor. 

a. In the predicate this gen. often stands alone, the noun upon 
which it would depend being omitted; e. g., cr ifl iiicbvigcr Stbfutift, 
he is of low origin; \6) bin giiter ®iiige, lam in good spirits ; bo8 Sort 
ijl fad^Ud^cn ©cfd^Icd^tS; tfie uoord is of the neuter gender. 

4. The genitive of specification, telling wherein the 
noun consists, or limiting its generality by means of a 
more definite term ; e. g., ba5 Stcd^t bcr freten gorfd^ung, the 
right of free investigation ; bcr ©c^nec be^ Sllter^, the snows of 
old age ; be3 C^affe^ ^raft, bte 2Rad^t bcr gtebc, the force of hate, 
the power of love (G. ). So also with substantive adjectives : 
ber Seinamc be3 ©rogen, the sobriquet (of) the great ; ba^ 
"iprdbif at be^ @c^5nen, the predicate (of) the beautiful. 

a. This genitive is also called ' appositionaL' Proper 
names do not take this construction, but stand in appo- 
sition ; e. g., bic ©tabt ^art^, the city of Paris ; ba^ ^ontg^ 
rcid^ ©ad^fcn, the kingdom of Saxony ; ber SRonat Wdx^, the 
month of March, 

5. The possessive genitive, denoting the owner, author, 
proprietor ; e. g., ha^ ^au^mctne^ ^attx^, my father's house; 
©d^iKerg ZeU, SchiUefs Tell ; be? ?anbt)ogtg 9ieiter, the gov- 
ernor* s troopers. 
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a. The noun limited is sometimes to be supplied from the context ; 
e. g., bod^ bcffcr ifl*«, il)r fattt in ®ottc8 $anb al« in bc« 2Jicnfc^cn, but it 
is better thai you fail into the hxind of God than into (thai) of man (S.). Or 
it may be represented by a demonstrative; e.g., (eiuc ^bcolc fiub 
immer nod^ bie unfere^ Golfed, his ideals are stiU those of our people. 

b. By the omission of a noun meaning properh/, or the like, the 
possessive genitive often comes to stand alone in the predicate ; e. g., 
flcbt bcm ^aifcr, tuaS beg ^aifcrg ifl, give to the emperor what is the em- 
peror's; bcr 33ubc tuar \>t^ 3Sogt8, the boy teas the governor's (S.) ; bu bijl 
bcS 2^obe8, you are a dead man; bi|l bu bc§ !£cufcIS? are you crazy f 

c. In familiar language this gen. is often replaced by a possessive in 
agreement with the governing noun ; e. g., in bcm SSotf fcincm ?cib/ 
in the wolf s body {Gr.); ouf bcr ^JortiiUQ (dat.) i^rcm @cf)iff, on Fortune's 
ship (S.). So also a possessive may stand pleonastically after the gen. ; 
e. g., nimm meincn 9iiiig unb gicb ntir bc8 aJJajorS (cincn ba\iXx, take my 
ring and give me the Major's for U (L.). 

d. Note also the colloquial ellipsis in id^ toax ^eute Bet ^HUtt^, 1 
was aJt {the) MuUers' to-day, i. e., at his {their) house. 

6. The genitive of connection — a general term whicli, 
as here used, is meant to include the ideas of cause, origin, 
relationship, appurtenance, and any others that do not 
fall clearly under one of the preceding heads ; e. g., ba^ 
2xijt hex (Sonnt, the lifjht of the sun; bcr 9tul^m bcr S)cutf d^en, 
the glory of the Germans ; ber @i})fet be^ 93ergc^, the top of 
the mountain ; bcr ©o^n be^ Sonig^, the son of the king, 

247. The Dative with tiott as a Substitute for the Geni- 
tive. For the genitive in most of the uses described in 
the last section it is possible to substitute t)on with the 
dative. The construction with t)Ott belongs more to 
familiar language and is gaining upon the more elegant 
genitive. Thus in the following cases, all from good 
writers, the genitive would be better : 3)ie Urfad^en t)on bic:* 
fern iWangel, the causes of this lack (Herder) ; §err t)on fcinen 
^anhlmxqtn, master of his actions {G.) ; bie Tladjt Don diom, 
the power of Borne (Ranke) ; bie cine (Seitc t3om ^avi9, one 
side of the house (Gr.). But in some cases the construo- 
tion with t)on is to be preferred, viz. : 

1. In certain expressions of rank and title ; e. g., ber 
^5nig Don ©ad^feit, the King of Saxony ; bie -Smigfratt ^on 
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Orleans, the Maid of Orleans; but 3)oftor bcr ^]^itofoj)]^ic, 
doctor of philosophy. 

2. When the case, if it were genitive, would not be 
clear; e. g., bic 93et)5I!cruttg t)Ott ^ari«, the population of Paris ; 
bic 3lnf))rii(i^e t)Ott 50Jcnfci^ctt, bte nid^t^ beftfeeit, the claims of 
people who oivn nothing, 

3. To avoid a genitive depending upon a genitive ; 
e. g., bcr (£rbc t)on feine^ S3aterg muttgem ©eifte, the inheritor 
of his father's courageous spirit (instead of ber 6rbc beg 
Ttiutigcn ®eiftc« felne^ SSaterg) ; ber ®ol^n t)Ott etnem 3Settcr bc^ 
gro^en 'S)xijtn^, the son of a cousin of the great poet ; eincr Don 
beg ^ringen Stdteti, one of the prince's counsellors (L.). 

4. When the limiting genitive, if it were used, would 
be separated from its noun ; e. g., t)Ott uitfrer '^artei tear fein 
JJreunb gegeittoartig, there vxis no friend of our party present. 

5. To denote material or characteristic ; e. g., ha^ SDlftn* 
tetd^eit t)on flarrer ©eibe, the cape of stiff silk (G.) ; ein SKann 
t)on feftem S^arafter, a man of solid character. 

248. The Genitive as Sole Object of Verbs. A number 
of verbs take, or may take, a genitive as sole object ; 
e. g., gebenfe be^ ©abbattage^, remember the sabbath day; 
fc^one meiner, spare me; id) bebarf S^re^ Seiftanb^, / 
7ieed your assistance. 

1. This construction is on the wane. It is found in 
the classics, and may still occur, in stately writing, after 
a pretty large number of verbs. But the most of them 
admit, or even prefer, besides the genitive, some other 
construction. Such are (the alternative being put in 
brackets) : 

od^ten, heed [auf, aco.]. entbel^ren, lack [ace.], 

bebilrfen, need [aco,]. cntratcii, lack [ace.], 

bege^rcn, desire [ace.]. ermongclu, lack [ace.], 

brauc^eii; need [ace.]. ertua^nen, mention [ace.], 

baiifcn, thank [\iix, ace.]. fiot)(o(fcn, exulf [iiber, ace.], 

bciif^n, iM'tik [an, ace.]. gcbrauc^cii, use [ace. J. 
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qehenUn, think, 
gcucfcn, give birth to. 
gcnicgen, enjoy [ace.]. 
gctDQ^ren, perceive [ace.], 
barren, wait [aiif, ace.]. 
l)utcn, gv£Lrd [ace.], 
lac^eii, laugh [iibcr, »cc.]. 
mangetn, lack [ace. J. 
^flcgcii, attend [ace.]. 
fd)oiien, spare [aec.]. 



fpottcn, mock [itber, aoo.]. 
ftcrbcn, die [an, dat.]. 
(Der)fc^tcii, miss [ace.]. 
t)ergeffeu,/orgrci [aec.]. 
tocrtangcii, desire [imd^, dat], 
ttja^retl, gntard [aec], 
ttJQl^mcl^meu, perceive [ace.], 
ttjaltcn, rule [iibcr, ace.], 
ttjorteu, ioai< [aiif, aec.]. 



a. Sometimes difference of meaning is associated with difference of 
construction. Thus (ad^en and fpotten are apt to take the gen. when 
used figuratively in the sense make light of ^ e. g., id^ \a6)te iiber ben 
@pa6, laughs atthefoke, but lacfttc fcincr ^ro^iuigen, m>ade light of Ids 
threats. Cf., further, feiueS 5lmte3 iuarteii, atlend to one^s business, but 
auf bcu 3ug tuarten, waiifor the train; ber 9?u^e pftcgen, to/re resi, but 
eiucn ^vanfcn Vflegcii, nwrse a sick person. 

6. The gen. as sole object is for the most part a gen. of cause, de- 
noting that which occasions the activity or state denoted by the verb ; 
hence §uugcr8 flerbcii, die of hunger , and eincS bbfeii Xoht9 jlcvbeit, die 
an evU death. Some cases wh^ph might seem to come under this head are 
partitive genitives ; e. g., fidj 9iot8 txljoUn, get advice {% 250); others 
are adverbial ; e. g., be3 OlaubcuS lebeit, live in the faith (§ 251). Diffi- 
cult to classify is SScrftcd cu§ fplclen, play hide and seek, 

249. The Genitive as Secondary Object occurs with 
numerous verbs in connection with an accusative ; e. g., 
id) freue mid) beine^ $eil^, I rejoice in thy salvation; 
tpelcf) anbrer ©uitbe ftagt ba^ ^erj bic^ an ? of what other 
sin does thy heart accuse thee ? The verbs are : 

1. Verbs of 'judicial action' and their kind, the genitive 
denoting that of which some one is accused, convicted, 
admonished, deemed worthy, etc. Such are : 



anflagcn, accuse. 
bclcbren, inform, 
bcfd^cibcn, inform, 
bcjd^ulbigcn, a,ccu8e. 
be^id^tigen, accuse, 
frcifiprcd^en, acqmt. 



Io6fpred)cn, acquit, 
mal^ncu, admonish, 
ubcvfill^rcn, convict, 
Vihtx\jtht\\f exempt, 
iibcrtDetfeu, convict. 



t)ci?nagcn, accuse. 
(Der)to^ncn, revoard, 
t)crrid)eni, assure, 
ucrgeioiffern, assure. 
tniirbigcn, deem worthy. 
lt\\)t\\f accuse. 



iibeqcugeu, convince. 

a. 33ele^ren occurs in such locutions as man ^at mid^ eine« anberii 
^<(e^rt^ J am otherwise advised, 5|3ffd)eibeu in the same sez^se i^ npv 
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qnaint. Ubergeugen, t)erft(^crn and verbs of acqnittmg may take the 
dat. with Don instead of the gen. !^erft(i^ent admits also a dat. of the 
person and an ace. of the thing : ic!^ \)ev[i6)vt bir ntclnc 2^ciUia^mc, 
I assure you of my sympathy, instead of ic^ bev|tcl)rc bid^ mciucr 5Ceit= 
ua^me. 2T?al^ncu usually takes on with ace. 

2. Several verbs of separation or deprivation, the geni- 
tive denoting that of which some one is deprived. Such 



are : 



bcraubeu, rob. 
eutbinbcn, release, 
eutblogen, deprive. 
cnt^ebcn, rdkve. 



enttaben, relieve. 
cutlaffcu, dismiss. 
cut(aflen, relieve. 
eutlebiflen, exempt. 



cntfcfecn, dispossess. 
enttuo^ncu, wean. 
bcrjanen, drive out. 
Devlueifcn, banish. 



etitftciben, divest. 

(Sntbiuben, *bI56cn, *bcbcn, 4affcn, may take a dat. with toon. 



a. 



©utlaffeii admits three constructions : thus to dismiss one from service 
is cinctt (cincr SDieufle, or Dom ®icu|ie, or au« bent 2)1611(16 cntlaffeu. 
Other compounds of cut take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the 
thing. See § 258, 2. 

3. A multitude of reflexive verbs with meanings too 
various to classify. Such are : 



fid^ obt^UH; renounce. 
anmageu, daim. 
aiuic^nicn, take charge. 
beblcuen, make use. 
bef(ci6(ig)cn, attend to. 
bcgebcn, renounce. 
bcmac^tigcu, get possession. 
bcmciftern, get control. 
bejd^eiben, acquiesce in. 
bcfinneu, bethink one's self. 
cntougcni, renounce. 
cnt^alteu, refrain from. 
cnttcbige n, acquit one's sdf. 
cntfd)lageu, get rid. 
cutfluncu, recollect. 
crbormeii, pUy. 
crbveiftcn, dare to do. 

a. Some of these verbs admit other constructions ; e. g., jic^ (cr)« 
freuen, vil^ineu,jci^amcn, the ace. with fiber ; fic^ anmageu, the dat. of 
the reflexive and the ace. of the thing, ©rinncni, with ace, for jtd^ 
erinnerU; with gen., is a North-German provincialism. 



pc^ crfrcd^eu, dare to do. 

(cr) freuen, enjoy. 

crinnern, remember. 

crtii^nen, dare to do. 

erttjel^reu, keep from. 

gctroflen, expect 

rii^meu, boast. , 

f d^amen, be ashamed, 

iibcrbcben, boast. 

uutcrfangen, ) 

. , . ^ rdaretoundertake. 

Dermeffen, dare to do. 
bermiiteii, expect. 
Derfe^eu, expect. 
(tier)trbfteu, acquiesce in. 
tocrttjegen, dare to do. 
tDcigeni, refuse. 
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4. Certain impersonal verbs of feeling, the genitive 
giving the cause of the emotion ; e. g., nttd^ iammert f etnct 
9tot, / pity his distress. Such are, letting ntid^ represent 
the variable personal object : 

c« bauert m\6)f I pity. e« geluflct ntld^, I desire. 

c« cfctt midjf lam disgusted. c8 jammcrt ntic^, I pity. 

c« erbarntt mx^, I pity. c« rcut ntid^, I regret. 

e9 berbriegt ntic^, lam annoyed. 

a. With the most of these verbs the gen. is becoming quaint^ and Hb er 
with the aca or tocgen with the gen. (with gctiiflct, na^ and the dat.) 
is preferred. Note finally e^ (t)er)lo5nt jtd^ ber Tlnijt, it is worth the 
trouble. 

250. The Partitive Genitive with Verbs. At an earlier 
period several verbs might take a genitive to denote that 
the object was affected only in part ; e. g., bc^ 33rotc^, or 
33rot^, cffen, to eat bread, manger du pain, where one would 
now say 93rot or t)om 93rote or ettua^ 93rot cffcn ; cr giebt fciitcd 
S3rot3 ben Wcvxtn, he giveth of his bread to the poor (Lu.). 

1. But this construction is now obsolete or quaint, except perhaps 
after geniegen (d § 248). Where it occurs in the classics it is usually 
held to be a Grecism or Gallicism ; e. g., hxa6)tt bte SJ^utter be9 l^err« 
\i6)en SBcincS, hrought {some) of the noble wine (G.); c^ fd^enftc ber 
S3o^mc beS ^)crlcuben SSeinS, poured out (some) of the sparkling wine (S.). 

a. But a few isolated phrases suryive in common use ; e. g., ft^ 
9^at« crl^olcn, get advice. 

261. The Adverbial Genitive. The genitive is used 
with verbs to denote various adverbial relations, viz. : 

1. Place ; e. g., jcfet gcl^c Jcbcr fetnc^ SBcgc^, now let each 
go his way (S.) ; bag ))rctfen bic ©d^liler aHcrortcn (aHcr Drtcn), 
the students praise that everywhere (G.). 

a. The adverbial gen. of place is no longer common, except in the 
phrase attcrortcn (allerort^). Where it occurs in the classics after ge^eii, 
tommen, gic^cn, and other verbs of motion, present usage prefers the 
ace. (§ 266). Goethe sometimes forces German idiom a little in his 
use of this construction ; e. g., ba« ifl be8 l?aubc8 nid^t ber SBraud^, that 
is not the custom in these parts {Fhu^t, 1. 2949, bc8 SanbcS being = l)ier gu 
lt!anbe); gtcingen bvobeit flarer (=iii ber !(aren) 'ifla^t,8hmeupthereinthe 
dear night (ibid., h 4647). 
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2. Time ; e. g., btc 9tatc t)crfaTnTncftett fld^ be3 $!Kittag«, 
<^ councillors assembled at noon fS.) ; Jage^ 3lrbcit, 3lbcnb^ 
(SdjtC/ vxyrh by day, guests at night (G.). 

This "ose of the gen. is very common in certain set phrases ; e. g., 



a. 



cinc« !£ageS, one day; clue« ^benbs, one evening ; bormittagS, /orcnoons; 
abcnbe, evenings ; nad^tg, at night; ncuerbingg (i. e., neucr ^iitgc, with 
adyerbial «), recenUy ; toon attcvS ^cr, frmn of old; Dor attcrS, anciently. 
On the ace. of time, as compared with the gen., see § 266, 2, a. 

4 

3. Manner and degree ; e. g., nai} Uri fal^r' iif jlcl^cn* 
ben fjugeg, I will go to Uri without delay (S.) ; ntcine^ SBiffcn^ 
tfl c^ ba^ erflc SWal, so/ar as I know, it is the first time. 

a. Here the phrases are still more numerous ; e. g., feiuc^lDcgS, hy 
no means; gtucflic^cnuei(e, happily^ and others in Ax>ti\e ; gclDlffcr* 
mageii, in a certain sense, and others in sinagcu (gen. of Tla^) ; aller? 
bingS, to be sure; uiitjerrid^tetcr ^adje, in vain, with errand unac- 
complished; mtintv\tit9, 07imy part ; meincS (Siad)tcn«, in my opinion; 
bergcjloU, in such way ; beg ttjcitercu, in detail, 

252. The Complementary Genitive with Adjectives. 
Certain adjectives may take a genitive to complement 
their meaning ; e. g., be§ ®efut)I^ nid)t mad^tig ftanb icf) ha^ 1 
stood there not able to control my feeling (S.) ; ho,^ fie be^ 
2)range§ ntiib' finb, that they are tired of oppression (S.). 

1. The adjectives that take the genitive express for the 
most part the ideas of power, possession, knowledge, 
capacity, abundance and their opposites. Such are (in- 
cluding their compounds with un) : 



anftd^tig, in sight, 
bat/ hare, 
bcbiirftig, in need, 
benotigt, inneed. 
bemugt; conscious. 
blo6/ hare, 
cinig, agreed, 
cingcbenf, mindful, 
erfa^rcn, experienced. 
fa^ig, capable. 
\xti,free. 
\xq\), glad. 
gebenf, mvndfuL 



gett)ol)r, aware. 
gcttJartlg, expectant. 
gciuig, certain. 
gcttJol)ut, used. 
l^ab^aft, in possession. 
Inne, percipient. 
funbig, acquainted. 
tcbig,/ree. 
leer, empty, 
lo^ffree. 

mdd^tig, able to control. 
miibe, tired. 
quitt, done. 



\att, sated. 
fci)utbig, guUty. 
jtd^cr, certain. 
tcUl)aft, partaking. 
flbcvbruffigf weary. 
bcrbod^tlg, suspicious. 
Dertuftig, lacking. 
bcrmiitenb, expectant. 
t)erfid)evt, assured. 
boK, fidl, 
Wtvt, worth. 
ttJiirbig, worthy. 
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a. Several of the above adjectives, when used predicatively, may 
take an ace. instead of a gen.; namely, anpd^tig, gewaljr, getDO^nt, 
ftab^aft, innc, to«, fatt, tocrmutcub, tucrt ; e. g., aU midj hit See aujtd^tig 
ttJurbe, wJien the fairy noticed (became observant of) me (Platen)/ ben 
335fen fnibjtcIoS, they are rid of the Evil One (G.) ; ba8 mar bieSWii^e 
ni(f)t MKXtf not worth the trovble (G.). — This construction originated 
thus : The old gen. e^ in td^ bill eS (oS, lam rid of it, and similar locu- 
tions, came to be felt as an ace, and this led to the use of a real aco. 
in place of e8 ; i. e., the misunderstood ic^ bill e« log drew after it id) 
bin ba^ ^tiig tod* 

b. grci, leer, and to8 may be followed by Don, and fa^ig by gu, 
SBilvbig and unit) iirbig occur sometimes with a dat; e. g., nld^t« ijl 
eincm SWannc uniDurbigcr, more unioorthy of a man (L.). 

c. Adverbs that govern the gen. will be treated as prepositions 
(§ 376). 



253. The Partitive Genitive with Adjectives, Pronouns 
and Adverbs. A genitive of the whole may occur after 
numerals, after certain pronouns and pronominal ad- 
jectives, and after adjectives in the comparative and 
superlative ; e. g., fiinf unfre^ Drbcn^J, Jive of our order; 
aUcr guten S)inge [tub brci, of all good things there are 
three; unfer einer, one of us; ber toadtxn SKanner t)iele, 
many brave me/i(S.); ber fd)recfticl)fte ber @d)reden, <Ae 
most terrible of terrors (S.). 

1. After a numeral the partitive genitive is no longer 
common except when the numeral agrees with a noun 
understood. Thus for neun ganger 3al^rc, nine whole years 
(L.), one would now say neun ganjc Sal^re. But neun unfrcr 
©efcKf c^aft, nine of our company, or gtuanjig ber beflcn, twenty 
of the best, is good usage, though the dative with t)on or 
unter also occurs. 

2. The pronouns and pronominals which admit a parti- 
tive genitive are toer, Xotli), h)a§, all, anbcr-, beib-/ tvx, cinig-, 
tiMi)-, cttvag, genug, jeb-, fetn, ntand^, ntel^rer-, nid^t^, DicI and 
luentg* But the most of these admit also t)on or unter with 
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the dative, and this is the preferred constructioii with 
jcmanb and ntcmanb. 

CL The old partitive genitive of an adjective after md^t^ 
(cf. § 320, 2), etwa^, and other indeclinables, ceased long 
ago to be felt as a genitive, and is now treated as an ap- 
positive ; e. g., ju xoa^ 93efferm firtb \mi geboren, we are horn 
for something better {S. ). Goethe's gu toa^ Steueit (for Steuem, 
Faust, 1. 3254) is for the rhyme's sake. 

b. So also in such expressions as \va^ SBunber^, what 
(of) wonder, tua^ Jeufete, what the deuce, etc., the genitive, 
ceasing to be felt as such, dropped its case-ending and 
became an appositive ; hence tua^ SBunbcr, tua^ Seufcl, tua^ 
^enfer, toa^ §Raub {Faust, 1. 6549). 

c. The form onbcr^, efee, remaiiis tmchanged after wtx, jcmanb, itlc* 
matib; e. g., mer anbcrS, who dse; mit nicntanb anberS (not aubcrm). 

3. A partitive genitive may occur after certain adverbs 
of place ; e. g., luol^iii be^ SBege^, whither away ; tuol^er be^ 
Sanbe^, from what part of the country ; njo anber^ or anber^* 
too, elsewhere ; nirgertb anber^, nowhere else. 

4. Quite anomalous is Goethe's use of a partitive gen. with ^aufig 
in Fhust, 1. 3098 : 3^r l)abt bcr 5?^eunbe l^fiuflg, you have friends in 
abundance, 

264. The Genitive with Prepositions. A large number 
of prepositions and prepositional adverbs govern the 
genitive. For a list, with illustrations, see §§ 376-7. 

255. The Genitive in Exclamations. After an inter- 
jection the genitive is sometimes used to denote the oc- 
casion of the feeling ; e. g., o ber ungliicf feligeit ©tunbc ! 
oh, the unhappy hour! j)fui beg Sbfcnjid^t^ ! out upon the 
villain ! 

1. This construction is distinctly literary, and is becoming rare even 
in poetry. Common language prefers the nom., or else a prepositional 
phrase ; e. g., mit eiirem ©olbe, out upon your gold (S.)/ pfui iiber bit^ I 
fie upon you I 
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THE DATIVE. 

256. The dative depends upon verbs, adjectives and 
prepositions, rarely upon nouns and interjections. Its 
name, from the Latin casus daiivuSy implies that it is the 
case of giving, i. e., of the indirect object. But it has 
other functions also. 



267. The Dative with Verbs: Sole Object. A large 
number of intransitive verbs take a single object, or 
complement of their meaning, in the dative ; e. g., 
id^ banfe bir, / thank thee ; ben ®8tterit gleid^' i^ i\i6)t, 
I am not like the gods (G.); mir tv'xxb nad^gefe^t, / am 
followed (S.). 

1. The verbs that take the dative as sole object express 
such ideas as motion or effort toward and away from ; dis- 
appearance, lack ; appurtenance, fitness, suitability ; 
pleasure and displeasure ; friendly, gracious, or sub- 
missive action, and the reverse ; resemblance and corre- 
spondence. Some have English equivalents that need 
no preposition and may seem to be transitive ; others re- 
quire in English a preposition, usually to. Such are : 



al^ncln, resemble. 
atittDortcn, answer, 
begcgncn, meet, 
be^ogcii, please. 
bcfommcn, befii. 
bonfcu, thank. 
bicncn, serve. 
brol^en, threaten. 
biittfcn, seem. 
erUcgcit, succumb. 
(cr)fci^ciucn, appear. 

fliid^en, curse. 



fotgcn./oKoio. 
frommcn, hen^. 
gcbii^rcn, befit. 
gef alien, please. 
gcl)orcn, belong. 
ge^orrfjcn, obey. 
gcuilgen, suffice. 
gefci^ebeu, happen. 
(ge)jiemcn, become. 
gtanbcn, belmye. 
glcid^en, resemble. 
groUcii, be angry. 
^clfcn, hdp. 



^ulbigen, pay homage. 
mangeln, be laddng. 
na^en, approach. 
nii^en, benefit. 

fd^abcn, injure. 
\6)mnd)t\\i, flatter. 
tro^cit, defy. 
(ucr)traucn, trust 
tueid^eii; yield. 
tDe^reii, defend. 
guriien, be angry* 



a. ^uttoorten takes a dat. of the person only : what one answers 
stands in the ace, that to which one answers in the ace. with 
auf; e. g., auttDortc mir, answer me; niituiortc auf mcinc groge. 
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answer my question; cr ontttjortctc mir fcinc @ilbc^ he answered 
me not a syllable, — ^egegnen occurs in the classics with the ace. — 
*J)an!cn = t)crbait!eu *may have an ace. of the thing ; e. g., [^ (ptv)s 
banfe il)m ntcin @Uicf, I owe to him my happiness. — ©lauben takes 
the dat. of the person in the sense of believe, the ace. with an in that 
of believe in (but in Fausty 1. 3434, id^ gtaubc l^n = I believe in him). — 
3J2aiige(n now usually has a dat. of the person, the thing needed being 
in the nom. or dat. with an; e. g., mir mangctt ®clb, or c8 ntongcU 
mir an ®ctb, instead of ic!^ mangle be« ®clbe8 (§ 248^ 1). 

2. A still larger number of verbs, with meanings 
similar to those mentioned above, take the dative in virtue 
of their composition with one of the prefixes an, auf, au^, 
bci, ciu/ cnt, cntgcgcn, mig/ nad), untcr, Dcr, Dor, t)oran, t)orau§, 
toibcr, gu, 3Ut)or. Examples are: ahqtf)tn, be lacking ; angc^ 
^orcn, belong; auffaHcn, surprise; au^ttjeid^en, evade; htu 
if^ixijttxi, support ; cinfaHcn, occur; cntgcl^en, escape; cntgcgcn* 
eitcn, hasten toivard; mtgfaHcn, displease; nac^flel^cn, be in- 
ferior; untcrUcgcU/ succumb; t)crf(i^tt)inbcn, vanish; t)or* 
bcugcn, prevent ; t)oran* and Dorau^gd^en, precede ; njibcr- 
fiel^cn, repel; gueitcn, ?iasten to; guDorfommen, anticipate, 

a. Verbal phrases with similar meanings may also take the dat ; 
e. g., cincm gn $Ufc fommcn, come to the aid of one; cincm gur @l)re gc» 
reid^en, redound to one's credit. Of. § 259, 2. 

268. The Dative with Verbs : Secondary Object. Many- 
transitive verbs take a secondary object in the dative, 
the primary object being usually a noun or pronoun in 
the accusative, but often an infinitive or a clause ; e. g., 
gebt mir ben §elnt, give me the helmet (S.) ; tcf) iuerbe jctjt 
hi^ leincm 9?ad^6ar reic^eit, / shall hand thee now io no 
neighbor (G.) ; gurd^t (jebietet i^m ju fcljmeigcn, fear bids 
him be silent; nun fag' mir ein^, man foil fcin SBunber 
glauben, now let some one tell me that we are not to be- 
lieve in miracles (G.). What is here called the secondary 
object may be : 

1. A true indirect object, translatable by the objec- 
tive with to, and occurring chiefly with verbs of giving. 
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communicating, showing, proving, and the like (see 

examples above). 

a. ®agcii, say, is apt to take the dat. with gu when followed by a 
literal quotation in the direct form ; e. g., cv fagtc mir, i^ fei Ucrriicft, 
told me I was crazy; but ci* fagtc gu niir : bii bifl toerriicft. — ©cftrcibcn, 
wrUe^ takes the dat. or the ace. with an. — Some verbs of this class, 
e. g., betucifeu, shoWy and crtDd^ucu, mention, admit the ace. with gcgen 
instead of the dat. 

h. Some of the verbs given in § 257, 1, may take a direct object in 
the form of an ace. or a clause ; e. g., \6) baufe bir, bo6 — , I thank 
thee that—; autmortc mir \>a9, answer ma that ; t>a9 gtaiibc id) blr nic^t, 
I do not believe you (when you say) ^uxt. 

2. A privative object, denoting that from which some-r 
thing is separated, and translatable by the objective with 
from ; e. g., bcr 9ttng, htn er bcm 3^^^9 genomntcn, the ring 
which he had taken from the dwarf (W.) ; biefen !Jrojl foH mir 
nicntanb taubeit/ no one shall rob me of this comfort, 

a. This dat. occurs after verbs of taking, stealing, withholding, 
alienating, etc. (many being compounds of ent or iucg), some of which, 
however, may take Don instead. It represents on extinct ablative. 

3. The beneficiary object, denoting that for which 
something is done ; e. g., \va^ laufft bit beincr JJrau gu SBei^* 
nad^tctt? what shall you buy your wife for Christmas (Gr.) f 

a. This construction is comparatively rare with transitive verbs, 
the ace. with f iir being preferred. Still it is closely akin to the dat. of 
interest, which is very common. 

4. An object due to the composition of the verb with 
one of the prefixes mentioned in § 257, 2. It has to be 
translated in various ways ; e. g., td^ fcl^c bcm S)ingc fctn 
(gnbc ab, I see no end to (of) the thing ; man fiel^t bif^ an ben 
Slugen an, one can see it by your eyes (G.) ; bcr S35inb trieb un5 
ben ©taub entgegen, drove the dust in our faces ; ettt)a§ eincm 
S3riefe beitegen, to enclose something in a letter, 

a. "With several of these compounds the dat. object is a reflexive 
pronoun ; e. g., id^ ma^c mir ba8 9^cd)t aii, I claim {arrogate to myself) 
the right; idj bitte mir baS au§, I make that a condition; jtc^ etmad 
eiiibilbcu, imagine something; fxdj etmaS gutraueu, trust one's setffor 
something. 
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269. The Dative of Interest. The dative is freely 
used to denote the person (less often the thing) con- 
cerned in a statement. 

CL The translation has to vary greatly ; e. g., tt)te gel^t 
c« S^ncn ? how goes it vxith you ? mir tfl c^ ctnertev ii is 
all the same to me ; bent S3atcr graufct^g, the father shudders 
(G.). In connection with a noun that has the definite 
article it often has the force of a possessive ; e. g., e^ ge^t 
mil* ang ^crj, it goes to my heart ; ba^ gcreid^t i^m gur Sl^re, 
that redounds to his credit. It occurs : 

1. With transitive verbs as the case of the beneficiary 
object (see above, § 258, 3). Here belong numerous verbal 
phrases containing a transitive verb ; e. g., ba^ ttjat er mtr 
gulicbc, he did that for my sake ; f d^reib' e^ bit l^tnter^ 
Dl^r, make a note ofit; btefen mug id^ toa^ gum be jten geben, 
I must do something for these fellows (G.) ; td^ mad^c e^ mtr 
gur 3lufgabc, I make it my task, 

a. Where a personal object is accompanied by a phrase specifying 
a part of the object there is sometimes a choice between the dat. and 
the ace. ; e. g., ex trat mir (or mid)) auf ben 55u6> ^ stepped upon my foot. 

2. With intransitive verbs ; e. g., fein ^erj fd^tug ber 
gangcn 3Kenfd^^ett, his heart beat for all mankind (S.) ; iuie nur 
b c m ^o^)f nid^t attc ^offttung fc^tuittbet, how only for that head 
does all hope not vanish (G.). 

a. Here belong a multitude of impersonal phrases 
with fcin, tocrben, bletben, gefd^el^en, gel^eit, and others ; e. g., 
e^ tfl mir red^t, it suits ine ; mir iuirb f o lid^t, it grows so clear 
to me (G.); e^ gefd^ie!^t bir red^t, it serves you right; e§ 
f c^medft mir gut, it tastes good to me ; e^ tl^ut mir leib, / am 
sorry ; e^ liegt mir t)ie( bar an, it is of great concern to me, 

b. Add to these the strictly impersonal verbs : e^ a!^nt 
mir, Iforbode ; t§ belicbt mir, I choose ; e^ e!ett mir, lam dis- 
gusted ; c^ gebrid^t mir, / la<ik ; e^ graut mir, / abhor; c3 
graufet mir, / shudder ; e« fc^aubert mir, / shudder ; c^ 
fc^toiubclt mir, lam giddy ; e^ trdumt mir, / dream, 

3. With passive verbs (including gefc^el^eu), and some- 
times after tuerben in the sense of ju teil hJerbeu ; e. §•., ba 
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totrb bcr ®cip tnij tool^t brcfficrt, there your mind will he iveU 
trained (G.) ; ba toarb bcr Siapfcrfcit tl^r So^n, tJien bravery 
got its reward (G.) ; cin Uitrcd^t tjl mtr gcfd^e^cn, a vyrong has 
been done me, 

4 As ' ethical ' dative — ^a personal pronoun interjected 
loosely in the sentence to indicate indirect interest or 
sympathetic concern on the part of the speaker or listener ; 
e. g., 'ttcn 3l))fel fd^icgt bcr SSatcr bir Dom ©aunt, fathei* can 
shoot an apple from the tree for you (S.); cr l^at cud^ l^crgtid^ bran 
gcbad^t, he thought of it earnestly, you'll be glad to hear (G.); 
gcl^t mir, nid^t^ ttjcttcr baDoti! go, I say, no more of that (S.) / 

260. The Dative with Adjectives. A large number 
of adjectives govern the dative, the most of them oc- 
curring chiefly in the predicate ; e. g., iij bin fonft allen 
2Renfrf)en gut, lam kindly disposed to cdl other men (G.); 
bie §6fKc£)feit ift eud^ gelaufig, politeness is natural to you 
(G.); er ift bir neibifrf), he is envious of you (S.). 

1. The adjectives that goyem the dat. haye meanings similar to 
those given for verbs in § 257, 1. The list includes, first, participial 
adjectives from verbs that govern the dat., as tnt\pTCt6)tnhf correspond- 
ing; paf{tn\>fftUing; angemcffen, adapted; secondly, a large number of 
words in bar, (id) and ig. These suffixes either form passive verbals 
(the dat. denoting the object for which the action is feasible), as bents 
bar, IMnkabUt or else they mean replete imth, having the character of, and 
the dat. denotes the object toward which the quality is manifested ; 
e. g., banfbar, grateful; ^vmnhVid), friendly ; giiuflig, /avoroftfo. 

2. Of adjectives not included under the foregoing heads the follow- 
ing are the most common : 

ab^otb, unfriendly. folgfam, ot>edient na^c, near, 

h\)\\\\6), similar. gel^orfaiti, obedient, neibifd^, envious. 

(ai\)Qt\)oxiQ, belonging, g cleg en, opportune. fd^ttjcr, dflpcuK. 

angenel^m, pleasant. geincin(fam), common, teuer, dear, 

befannt, known. gtcit^/ ^^e. treu, true, 

benad^bart, neighboring, gut, kindly disposed, t)orteiI^aft, helpfui, 

bcqueni, comfortable. ^eilfam, wholesome. wert, dear, 

n%tn(tnm\id}), peculiar, ^olb, gracious. ttJiUfommen, weicome, 

feinb(U{i^), hostile. Uidjt, easy. roiinfd^engttjert, desira. 

fremb, strange. \[eh, dear, ble. 
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a. Add to these negative compounds with un, as utiangcncl^m, uu* 
trcu ; also a number of specialized perfect participles, from verbs 
which may not elsewhere govern the dative ; as aiigeborcii, innate; 
bcfd^icben, des<i7i6(i; crgcbeii, devoted; tv\r)m\6ii, wished for ; gelcgen, 
opportune; gcncigt, inclined; gctt)ad)fcu, equal; gciuog^n, loeU disposed; 
ubcrlegcu, superior; m\\)tv\)o^t, unhoped for; Derbunbcu, obliged; ber^agt, 
hateful; t)erti)aubt, akin. Besides abl^olb there are also several other 
compounds of ah, in which the prefix denotes aloofness; e. g., dbe 
briic^ig, abtriiuiiig, recreant. 

h. A few other adjectives take the dat. when used in the predicate 
or adverbially in impersonal phrases ; e. g., eg iflmiraiigfl, lam anxious; 
e^mad^t mix han^t, it makes me anxious; eS ifl mir redjt, i^ suits me; 
c8 t^ut ntir Icib, lam sorry. 

c. With many of the above named adjectives a prepositional con- 
struction is admissible ; thus f iir with the ace. after the passive verbals 
(e« tfl fiir mid) bcntbar, instead of c« ifl mir bcnfbai), and also after an* 
QCiic^m, ^eilfam, gut, paffcub, Dovtciltiaft, and others ; gcgcn with ace. 
after frcunbUc^, fciublid^, gc^orfam, trcu, and bou with dat. after com- 
pounds of ab and ent* 

261. The Dative with H'ouns is rare, but occurs now 
and then in the classics ; e. g., ein 50Jufter 93iirgern unb 
Saucrn, a model for citizens and farmers (G.); ©ctoi^l^cit 
etnem ncucn Sunbc, certainty to a new covenant (G.). 

1. When it seems to occur in expressions of wishing it is really 
dependent on a suppressed verb ; e. g., ®ott jci ®au!, thanks he (given) 
to Ood; §eil bcr 3ungfrau ! hail to the Maid (S.)/ idc^ btii looe to thee! 

a. Closely akin to this is the dat. with inteijections, which is 
common after ttJol)I ; e. g., \volj\ bir ! well for thee. After other inter- 
jections it is rare ; but Schiller has pfiii ben (SIcubcn I out upon the 
wretches! and Goethe, o ben trefflid^en 3Jienj(J^en ! 0, the excellent people! 



262. The Dative with Prepositions. There are sixteen 
prepositions that now regularly take the dative, nine that 
take the dative or accusative according to the nature of 
the construction, and several more that may take the 
dative instead of some other more usual construction. 
Fqx lists and illustrations see §§ 376-7, 
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THE ACCUSATIVE. 

263. The Accusative as Direct Object. The direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb is put in the accusative ; e. g., 
id^ Iteb^ bid), mid) retjt beine fcfjone ®e[talt, I love thee, thy 
beautiful form charms me (G.). 

a. The object may denote the result of the verbal action and is 
then called a 'factitive' object; e. g., cincn S3iief fd^reibeii, to write a 
letter. 

1. Certain verbs vary between the transitive and the 
intransitive construction ; thus : 

a. Sliifommcn, in the sense of come over^ and Derficf)cru, cLssure, 
which usually take the ace, occur also with the dat. 

6. A few others which usually take the dat. occur in the classics 
with the aco. Such are begcgucn, meet; l)elfni, heip; fc^meid)eln, plotter, 
and the impersonals bilnlcn, seem; cicdi, disgust; graiieu and graufen, 
horrify. After loften^ cost, the personal object may be either dat. or 
ace. ; t% foftct bir (or bid^) gcl^ii ^laxl, it costs you ten marks. 

c. With others the case depends upon the meaning, or the nature of 
the construction. Thus bega^Ieit, pay, takes a dat. of the person, an 
ace. of the thing (cr bcga^Ite mir baS ®ctb); but if there is only a personal 
object it may stand in the ace. (cr be^a^Itc ntitf)).—9?acf) airmen, imitate^ 
may also take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the thing. If there 
is but one object, it may stand in either case, but bem l^e^ver uac^« 
at)men means to take the teacher as a model, while b eii l^e^rer nad^a^men 
means to ape him moJiciously. — 9tufcn, caU, with ace. = summon, with 
dat., caU to. Cf, further §§ 249, 3, a, and 257, 1, a. 

2. Observe that many verbs which are intransitive in 
the simple form have transitive compounds of kindred 
meaning ; e. g., bem State folgen, but ben 9tat befolgen, to 
follow the advice ; auf etnc ^rage anttt)orten, but etne tJragc be* 
anttt)orten, to answer a question ; einem fein (Selb rauben, but 
einen feine^ ®elbe« berauben, to rob one of one's money. 

3. After certain impersonal verbs the accusative object, 
denoting the person concerned, looks as if it were the sub- 
ject of an intransitive verb ; e. g., ibn f^tcifert, he is drowsy ; 
mxij btinft, methinks (but also mir biinft, see above under 1, 
b) J vxxij ^iingert, /am hungry. Here belong, further, e9 
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bilrflet, cicit, friert, f d^aubcrt mtd^, / am thirsty, disgusted, cold, 
korrified. All are really transitive, e^ biinft mid^, meaning 
it causes me to think, ti)n fd^Iclfert, it makes him drowsy, etc. 

a. A much larger number of transitive verbs, not regularly imper- 
sonal, can be used impersonally with an object which may or may not 
be literally translatable ; e. g., e8 fvciit m\6)f I am glad; mi6) iiber- 
(auft% I am all of a tremble; c8 fagt mid^ fait bcim @tf)opfe, Uis as if a 
cold hand seized me by tJie forelock (G.). ^^ q'iM, there is, there are, 
with ace. object, is equivalent (but see § 340) to a form of fein, with 
predicate nom. Notice further the use of the ace. in eS fe^t $iebe, tJiey 
are coming to blows, there is a fight on, and in cS l)at ©cfa^r, there is 
danger. On the e@ in these idioms see § 303, 1, a. 

264. The Cognate Accusative. Some intransitive 
verbs may take, in the accusative, an object which 
simply repeats, in the form of a noun, the idea of the 
verb ; e. g., fie ftirbt einen eblen 2!ob, she will die a tiohle 
death (G.) ; id^ iii6dE)te bittre %ijxancn tDeinen, / could weep 
bitter tears (G.); gar fd^one ©picte fpicf id) mit bit, very 
beautiful games I will play with thee (G.). 

1. In like manner an intransitive verb may take a factitive object ; 
e. g., ber ?eng (deceit feiuen ®ru6, Spring smiles its greeting; ttiaS grinfcjl 
bn mix l^er ? what art thou grinning at me (G.) ? 

265. The Accusative as Secondary Object. There are 
several verbs which may take two objects in the accusa- 
tive ; e. g., bie 5Witfe I)atte ben Sfopuj^ felne gabein C(elet)rt, 
the Muse had taught jEsop his fables (L.); bie ^offnung 
nenn' id) meine ®5ttin nod^, / still call Hope my goddess 
(S.). The construction may be considered under three 
heads, as follows : 

1. The two objects are the person acted upon and the 
thing done. Here belong le^ren, teach, and sometimes 
also, but only when the thing-object is a neuter pronoun, 
bitten and fragcn, ask, bereben and iiberrcben, persuade ; e. g., 
Ic^re miif bie ttjal^re SBei^^eit, teach me true wisdom ; id^ toil! 
bxi) ettt)a« ftaqtn, I want to ask you som^hing ; id^ bitte bic^ 
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nur bie^, / a&h you only this; xf)x tDcrbct tnic^ ba« nic^t fiber* 
reben, you vriU not persuade me (of) that. See under d be- 
low. 

a. But after Ifl^ren one meets also with a dat of the person ; e.g., 
nur bag Scben (c^ret jebcm, ttJaS cr fci, only life tecLches every one what he 
is (G.). The German of to-day tends to avoid the double ace. with 
lel^ren as pedantic ; instead of er lel^rt mid^ (bie) ST^uftt, he teaches me 
music, say cr unterrid|tct mid) in bcr iWufit After fragcn, nadj with 
dat. is used ; after bitten, nm with ace; e. g., id) fragtc i^n na6) bcm 
fBege, I asked kirn the way; id^ bat i\)n um ^tlfe, Tasked him for hdp, 

h. With ttjiffcn laffcn, teU, fel^en laffcn, show, and the like, when an 
infinitive takes the place of the thing-object, the ace. is the role, 
bat the dat. a not infrequent exception ; e. g., lag mid) betne @d^a^e 
fel)cn, let me see your treasures; but log c« mir burd^ ©intrad^t ffl^cn, prove 
it to me by harmony (G.). So, too, the dat. may follow l^cigen, bid, when 
there is no infinitive ; e. g., njcr ^ieg i^m ba«? who bade him (hat (L.) f 
— instead of ttjcr l^ieg i^n ha^ tt|un ? 

c. By a confusion, familiar also in English, (ernen, learn, is some- 
times used with the sense and the construction of le^ren ; e. g., id^ 
Icrne fie atterlei Tuflige l^iebcr, lam 'learning' her oil sorts of jolly songs 
(G.). But this is not good German. 

d. In the phrase e« nimntt ntid^ SBunber, I wonder at U, e« is really 
an old gen. of cause (wonder seizes me because of it) which came to be 
felt as a nom. So also the pronominal ace. after bitten, fragen, bere* 
ben and (iberrebeu, seems to have resulted from mistaking the ed or 
cineg for an ace. in such phrases as id) bitte bidf^, id) bittc bid^ nur 
eine9, and then extending the analogy. In the phrase jentanb IBitgen 
flraf en, accuse one of lying, which looks like an instance of two accusa- 
tives, Siigeu is probably an old gen, of cause (chide one for lying). 

2. The two objects are the person or thing named and 
the name^ the verbs those meaning to call (nennen, l^eigen, 
fd^cltcn, fd^iui})fen, taufen) ; e. g., bu nennjl btd^ cinen Sett, you 
call yourself a part (G.) / ic^ barf tnic^ ntd^t bc« ©liidfc^ 8icb=s 
ling fd^elten, I cannot call myself a favorite of Fortune (S.). 

a. After verbs of making, choosing, appointing — ntad^en, lua^Icn, 
erttJci^Icu, erncuncn — what would be in English the second or factitive 
object is usually put in the dat. with gu ; e. g., bie SSerjttJciflung ntad^t 
mi^ 3ur gurie, gum S^ier, makes me a fury, a beast (S.)/ ber Sleid^'tttg 
erlDal^Itc Slubolf jum ^aifer, elected Budolf emperor. 
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3. The second object is an appositive with al^ or h3tc. 
The verbs are especially those of regarding, representing, 
knowing, finding, but many others admit the construc- 
tion ; e. g., i^r l^abt midf ftetg afe cine geinbtn nur betrad^tet, 
you have always regarded me only as an enemy (S.) / ba^ 
^(tcr fmbct mi^ nur noc^ al^ tt)al^rc Stnbcr, old age finds us stiU 
real children (G.) ; bu bc^anbetjt vxxi) tt)tc Jcnc Safee, you treat 
me like the cat in th^ fable (G.). 

c. 2((8 denotes the character or capacity, luie the manner, in which 
the first object is concerned ; e. g., mail betroc^tctc \\)n M @piou llttb 
be()anbe(te il)n Xt)it eiiten $unb, they regarded him as a spy and treated him 
like a dog. 

6. For the nom. instead of the second object after a reflexive verb 
see § 271, 3. 

c. Certain verbs of regarding and representing, as ad)ten, l^atten, 
au^gcbcn, crflareu, are most often followed by fiir with ace. ; e. g., 
oc^t' c« uid^t fiir 9?aiib, do not esteem it a derogoHon (G.) ; fur it)a« pltfl 
bu bag Xxtx ? for what do you take the beast (G.) ? 

266. The Adverbial Accusative. The accusative may 
be used to denote various adverbial relations, as 
follows : 

1. The way ; e. g., tt)anbtc beinc ftirc^tcrlid^c ©trage, go 
thy fearful way (S.) ; bod^ gie^en fie t^ren S35eg bal^in, cr ge^t 
ben feinen, hut they go on their way, he goes his (G.). 

a. As used with intransitive verbs the ace. of the way might be re- 
garded as a cognate ace, only we cannot separate er giiig belt fiirgcfleit 
ifijeg from cr faubtc mic^ ben lilr^^cflen 2Beg, both of which are good 
German. This ace. is often accompanied by an adverb of direction ; 
e. g., er ging bic Xxtppt ^Inauf, he wentup the steps; ber 2aubt)ogt fu^rt 
il)U t)cn @ce ^crauf, is bringing him up the lake (S.). 

2. Time ; e. g., iiir ntiiffen fort noif btefe 3ta6)t, we must 
go this very night ; unb trcite ftc ben Slugenblirf l^erein, and were 
she to enter this moment (G.) ; er leert^ t^n jeben ©ctjuiaug, he 
drained it at every feast (G.). 

a. As we have seen above, time is also denoted by the gen. In gen- 
eral the gen. is less definite, or is used in phrases implying repetition 
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or custom ; e. g., einc§ 2(benb8, one evening; eincS fd^biien Xagc6 (in- 
definite time) ; beg 2(beiH)g, uad)t«, DovmittaflS (custom). In the phrase 
jcbcii ^bcub, ei^ery evening, the idea of repetition is contained in jcbeii. 
Distinguish the ace. of time in fltcid) bicjcii SlnnenbUrf, this very moment, 
from the aco. of measure, in tuartc eiiien SlugcnbUcf, waU a moment. 

6. Note the use of Gnbc, end, SJiitte, middle, 3lnfang, beginning, with- 
out article before the name of a month; e. g., ei* tcl^rtc @ubc Tlai'i 
nadi §aufc, he returned home the last of March 

3. Measure of time, space, -weight and cost ; e. g., cr ift 

fd^on cinen SWonat ^tcr, has been here a month ; n)ir gingcn cine 

©trcrfc njeitcr, we went a piece further ; t% n)tcgt cinen (S^entner, 

it weighs a hundred ; e^ foftet \zij$ 9Marf, it costs six marks. 

a. Measure of difference after an* adjective was formerly expressed 
by a gen. and traces of the construction are found in the classics ; e.g.^ 
cineS §aupte« tauger atS bie Slitter a^lc, a head taller than all the knights 
(W.). One would now say (anger nm eiu §aupt. 

h. The ace. of measure is very often accompanied by an adjective 
or adverb ; e. g., brci 3at|rc alt ; fed)8 gng ^^odj ; cine (gUc breit ; brci 
SUleilen cntfernt. 

267. The Accusative Absolute. The accusative is often 
used absolutely, as if dependent upon l^abenb under- 
stood; e. g., ba^ ©d^iucrt im ^crjeit Midft bu I)inauf, the 
siuordin thy heart, thou lookest up (G.)v id) eile fort, t)ov 
niir ben %aQ unb Ijtntcr mir bic 5Racf)t, I hasten on, the day 
before me and the night behind (G.). So also in set 
phrases ; e. g., fie ruljten atmenb 3lrm in 9Ivm, they rested, 
panting, arm in arm (G.). 

1. This accusative is often connected with a perfect par- 
ticiple used absolutely ; e. g., njcnn tc^ fo fag, ben Sflcnbogeu 
aufgeflcmmt, when I would sit thus, with my elbow propped 
up (G.) ; fd^on ben^al^ cntbtogt, fniet' xdf anf bem SDlantet, my 
neck already bared, I was kneeling on my mantle (L.). 

2. Different is the ace. dependent upon a verb of wishing or offer- 
iiig; e. g., gnteu aJiorgenl good morning! biefen ^ug bcr ganjeu SBclt! 
this kiss to the whole world (S.) / 

3. Note finally, in this connection, the occasional use of the ace. 
with an interjection ; e. g., pfui bid) I fie upon you! o mid) DcrgeBUc^cii ! 
oh me, forgetful! i. e., how forgetful I am (L.). 
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268. The Accusative with Prepositions. The accusa- 
tive is always used after eight prepositions and some- 
times after nine others. For lists see §§ 376-7. 

269. The Accusative with Adjectives. A few adjec- 
tives that regularly take the genitive admit the accusative 
instead. See § 252, 1, a. 

APPOSITION. 

270. Immediate Apposition. An appositive agrees 
in case with its antecedent ; e. g., tva^ lOnnen WiXf eiit 
95ott bcr ^irtcn ? tvhat can we do, a race of shepherds 
(S.) ? ba^ ^auptaugcnmerf mein, bc^ ®eognoften, the chief 
concern of me, the geologist (G.); trinf tt)n au^, ben %vant 
ber Sabe, drink it up, the draught of solace (G.). 

1. A noun in apposition with a sentence is put in the 
nominative ; e. g., ^a^j^jen^cim ftarb gteid^ am fotgenbcn Sag, 
ein unerfe^lid^er SSerlufl fur ba^ taiferlid^c ^ttx, Pappenheim 
died the very next day, an irremediable loss for the imperial 
army (S.). 

2. For titles in apposition with proper names see § 285. 

271. Mediate Apposition. Apposition may be medi- 
ated by aU or tDic (cf. § 242, 2) ; e. g., fomm' id) aU ®aU 
till ? do I come as loife (G.) ? tDte eineu Streifel trteb'^ mid| 
um, like a top it sent me around (S.). 

1. An appositive with al^ may denote cause, real or 
supposed ; e. g., mir, al^ bent diteftcn, pel e^ gu, it fell to me 
as the oldest ; avx 24ften a(^ am Sage, njo — , on the 2Jfth, that 
being the day on which — (G.). Such an appositive may be 
used to explain an adverb ; e. g., bod^ morgen, ate am erflen 
Oflertage, hut to-^morrow, that being the first Easter holi- 
day (G.). 
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a. After at^ = in the capacity of, an appositive may 
stand in the nominative without regard to the case of its 
antecedent, and may even explain a possessive ; e. g., bic 
2lnf|)rii(i^c biefe^ SKenfd^en al^ jDid^tcr, the claims of this man 
as poet; fctnc ©tettung al^ ^au))t einer gro^cn ^artci, his posi- 
tion as head of a great party. 

b. Th3 ruls of congruence in case holds also after atS = than ; e. g., 
ha^ tt)ci6 nicmanb a(8 id), no one hut me knows that; baS fag' id^ feincni 
anbent aid i^nt/ IwiU teU no one but Urn (Gr.). 

2. After tt)ic in comparisons the nominative sometimes 
occurs without regard to the preceding case ; e. g., ctnctn 
SKannc tt)ic ®ic fann e^ nid^t an ®clbe fel^len, money cannot he 
lacking to a man like you (L.). 

3. After a reflexive pronoun one sometimes meets with 
the nominative instead of an appositional object ; e. g., 
cr bctoSl^rtc jtd^ al^ trcuer JJrcunb, proved himself a true friend; 
xi) untcqeic^nc tnid^ afe bcr O^rigc, / sign myself * yours '/ 
cr fttl^It jtd^ balb ctn 3Wann, feels himself a man (G.). But 
this construction is hardly to be approved except with 
true reflexives ; for gcigt jici^ ate frcd^er ?iigner, shows him- 
self a bold liar, say rather freemen gUgner (Blatz). Still, 
Lessing wrote : ®ic fe^en tnid^ ctn 9taub ber 3SJcttcn, you see 
me a prey to the waves, 

272. Spurions Apposition. As we have seen (§ 246, 
1, a, § 253, 2, a), an appositional construction has taken the 
place of an older partitive genitive after indeclinables 
and also after nouns of weight, measure and number ; 
e. g., ctn)a« @utc« ; tnit ctma^ ©utcrn ; etn ®Ia« SBctn ; cine 
aJicngc ^inber, 

1. After nouns of weight and measure the appositive generally de- 
notes material and is uninflected ; e. g., juit eincm @Ia8 SBein, uAKh a 
glass of wine; gegen brci ^funb ®i(bcr, about three pounds of silver. 
After a noun of number the rule of apposition holds '^hen the dat plu. 
is concerned; e. g., mit brcl SDu^ciib Stem, with three dozen eggs; an9 
eluer SD'iengc S3eifpielcu, from a mvUUude of examples. 
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THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

273. Strongs and Weak Declension. 

The terms 'strong' and 'weak/ as applied to the declension of 
nouns, were introduced by Grimm (DeuischA GrammaiXk II, 597, Qt- 
schichie der deuisclien Sprache, p. 652). Nouns with stem ending in a 
vowel he called * strong * because they apply the case-ending directly, 
thus seeming to rely upon their own resources ; whereas the 'weak' 
nouns need the support of an n-suffix. The naipes are fanciful, but 
convenient and in universal use. It is therefore best to keep them, 
though they have little force as applied to modem German, in which 
the old vowel-stems no longer appear as such and the original con- 
ditions are in other respects very much obscured. 

THE STRONG DECLENSION. 

274. The First Class. Besides the nouns specified in 
§ 79, the First Class contains one masculine in c, viz., Safe, 
cheese. Here belong also verbal nouns (infinitives) in 
(c)n, including @ein and Il^un, which are the only mono- 
syllables. But infinitives form no pluraL 

1. The nouns of Glass 1 which have umlaut as plural-sign are as 
follows, the * marking those in which it is optional : 

%dtx, field. *§animcl wdfier, S^agct, nail. 

apfcl, appie. §ammcv, hammer. Ofcu, stove. 

©obcn, ground. ^anbcl, trade. battel, saddle. 

*©ogcn, bow. kio^tx, eontjent. *@ci^aben, injury, 

©nibcr, brother, *?abcn, store. @d^nabel, beak. 

*Sabcn, thread. WlawQti, defect. ^6)roaQtx,brother-in-lahD. 

©arten, garden. ^axitti, mantle. Xo6)ttx, daughter. 

®rabcn, trench. Wlntttx, mother ^attx, father. 

^afcu, Jiaven. 'iflaM, navd. Sogel, bird. 

a. Of the above all are mas. except ^tofler, n., SDlutter, f., and 
S^od^tfv, f. — Not good, though sometimes seen and more often heard, 
arethe plurals ^dften, boxes; ^rdgeii, collars; £dger, camps; 3Rdgfn, 
stomachs; ^dgeu, wagons; SBdffer, waters. Some also condemn 
SOgeit as bad. — It is usual to distinguish between geiifterlaben, shutters^ 
and ^aufldben, stores. 

b. The nouns mentioned in § 279, 2, may be regarded as of this 
Glass if we posit as nom. the form in en. 
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276. The Second Class. For the genitive and dative 
of monosyllables the long forms, e. g. Jagc^, Sage, are to 
be looked upon as the normal literary usage ; but the 
short forms Jag^, Sag, are conmion in all styles. In 
poetry and studied prose rhythm is often a deciding 
factor in the choice ; in the case of compounds, the accent ; 
thus SSo'rftanbg, but SSerfta'nbe^. 

a. Some authorities, e. g. Blatz, state that the dropping of c is 
more apt to occur after a long stem-vowel ; i. e., that S3aumg, ^aum, 
Xag6, %Oi%i are more common than J^atlS, gall, ©innS, ©iuiu But no 
great importance can be attached to this principle. For the dat. after 
a preposition nr.merous set phrases prefer the short form ; e. g., gu 
'^\\%onfoot; X[\\{ ^\t\^, purposely ; mit f)lcd)t, rightly; gum Xnt, in 
part; mit SBcib unb ^inb, u:ith wife and child. But others have the long 
form ; as gu ^aufe, at home ; bet ^ifc^e, ai table. 

1. The monosyllabic feminines of Glass 2 are as foUows (all with 
umlaut in the plural, if possible): 



Slngfl, distress, 
2(yt, axe. 
^anff bench. 
^xavLt, bride. 
^runjl, Jieat, 
SBruft, breast, 
^aniltffist. 
fjUiijt, flight, 
^xnijtf fruit. 
®anif goose. 
® lit ft, grave. 
®mi% favor. 



^anb; hand. 
$ant; skin. 
^(uft, gorge. 
.^raft,/orce. 
^n\)f cow. 
'funft, coming. 
^unfl, art. 
Saud, louse. 
Suft, air. 
Sufi, ddvgU. 
ajiad^t, might. 
SKagb, maid. 



^an^, mouse. 
iRad|t, night. 
S^al^t, seam. 
9fJot, need. 
^VL% nut. 
@tf)nur, string. 
©d^mutfl, su)eBing. 
@tabt, city. 
^anb, waU. 
S(&i\x% sausage. 
3nd)t, breeding, 
3uuft, gw3d. 



a. 53anf = bank, is weak. — ^The phrase gu ©unjleu, in favor of, also 
written gu gnuftcn, preserves an old dat. plu. without umlaut (ct 
§ 238, 1, a.) Of like character is ^anbeu in the phrases gu $auben, at 
handy ab^aubcn, missing, tjorbanben, existent. Note, further, nadjten, 
instead of 9^ad)te, in 2Beil)nad^tcn, Christmas. The adverb uac^tS, at 
night, as if from a mas. stem, descends from an old ndhtes, formed 
after the analogy of targes. — The verbal *funft is not used as a separate 
word, but occurs in numerous compounds, as Hnfuuft, arrival, plu. Sin- 
liinftc. — ©d^tuntft is sometimes weak. 

2. As a rule masculine monosyllables of Class 2 have 
umlaut in the plural. The following, however, are 
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without it in the normal usage of to-day, though many 
of them also occur with it, especially in early writers : 



Har, eagle. 
^mbog, anvil, 
%xn\, arm. 
^aiif huUding. 
^acft«, badger. 
3)0 d)t, mck. 
®otd), dagger. 
^oni; caUiedral. 
3)i*ucf, print. 
@rla6, edict, 
^ox^, forest. 
®an, district. 
®tma\)\, consort. 
@rab, degree. 
^aU, sound. 
^a\m, stdUc. 
^andi, breath. 



§cr3og, duke. 

^uf, JiOOf. 

^unb, dog. 
^van, crane. 
2ad^if salmon. 
2avit, sound. 
Sud|«, lynx. 
Sump, rascal. 
Tlo\d), salamander. 
SJiorb, murder. 
Ort, place. 
$arf, park. 
^fab, path. 
$tau, plan, 
^nli, pulse. 
^ijunf t, point. 



©d^all; sound, 
©djhid, 5ioaZ^i0. 
©c^mud, omamerrf. 
@d)uft, wretch. 
@d)U^, 5A06. 
®poIt, cte/if. 
©tav, staWtng. 

@toff, s<M/r. 

©trold), lubber. 
@tvau6, ostrich. 
>{ii(^/ seeking. 
Xaftf tempo. 
2:ag, day. 
S^rou, throne. 
Xoh, death. 
Xxn\ip, troop. 
2;ufd)i flourish. 



910 jl, gridiron. 

a. The plu. SBauc is rare, its place being taken by SBautcn. — Notice 
®rucfc, prints, and Slbbrucfe, deprints, but ^n^hnxdt, expressions, and 
(Stiibvitd e, impressions. — ^The plu. £)vte prevails in the collective use ; 
6. g., on aUcii Ortcu (of. the adverb attcvorteu), in all places, but gmci 
£)rter, elngclue Ortcr.— The usual plu. of ^Jfarl is not ^ar!c, but ^ar!«. 
— The plurals 2Jiorbc, @c^mu(fc, £obc are rare, their place being taken 
by SKorbt^atcn, ®d)mu(f [ad^eii and Xobc^fallc— Under »fut^ are included 
53ffnc^, vi«i<, SScrfuc^, attempt, and others.— gorfl, ®aii, ^atm, ?unip, 
@trau6f S^von occur also with weak forms, especially in the plu. ; but 
the strong are to be preferred. 

3. Monosyllabic neuters of Class 2 are regularly without umlaut^ 
but there are two or three exceptions. ^aS Cl^or, choir of a church (bcr 
(Sftor = chorus), makes bic (5l)0ic.— 3Da« glog, raft, usually has bie 
{^(o6e, but sometimes '^\d%t, also glogci'.— 35a8 S3oot, boat, has SBoote, 
rarely SBotc. — 2)ic Siol^rc, as plural of baS 9?o^v, reed, no longer occurs. 

4. To Class 2 belong a large number of borrowed 
■words (both masculine and neuter), with accent on the 
ultima ; e. g., ber 3lbmtra'(, admiral; ber J)c!a'n, deacon; bcr 
Sa)fM'n, captain ; bcr Offljic'r, officer; bcr "^lura't, p^uroZ; 
ba« Jatc'nt, talent; ba« SWanba't, mandate; ba^ Jelcgra'umv 
telegram; bad Slbicfti'D, adjective. 
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a. As a rule snch foreign words are without tunlant in the pin., bnt 
there are a few well-established exceptions, viz.: ^Itare, aUara; 
^ifd)ofe, bishops; ^t)orate, chorals; ^anale, canals; ^a|)tfine, cha^ 
lains; ^avbiitale, cardincUs ; 3Rorafle, marshes; $alafle, palaces. On 
the other hand, the form without nmlant is still preferred in ^bntivale, 
admirals; ©cuerale, generals; ^ovpovaU, corporals. 2^cno'r, tenor, 
has both Xtnoxe and Xtxibxt^ 

h. Foreign words in 9 with preceding short vowel double the 9 in 
inflection ; e. g., ©rama'rbaS, boaster, plu. *offc ; 3'UiS, pokcat, plu. 
•iffe ; £)'mnibu9, omMus, plu. »uffe. But Xopa'S; topaz, with long a, 
plu. Sopafe. 

276. The Third Class. The monosyllabic neuters, all 
with umlaut in the plural if possible, are as follows (the * 
calling attention to a remark under a below) : 



*2la8, carcass. 

%mtf qffice. 

^abf bath. 
*©anb, ribbon. 

Silb, pUstare. 

S3(att, leaf. 
*«rett, board. 

^ud), book, 

^ac^, roof. 
*^ing, thing. 

5Dorf, viUage. 

(Si, egg. 

^adj, spedcUiy. 

%a%, cask. 

geIb,^cW. 
*(Sc]^aIt, salary. 

®tlh, money. 

®tma6), room. 
*@cmut, spirit. 

®t\6)U6)t, race 
*®cfic^t,/ac«. 



*®ctt)anb, garment. 

®(ae, glass. 

@Iieb, limb. 

®xah, grave. 

®ra«, grass. 

©lit, estate. 
*^aupt, head. 

$au@, house. 

^ot^, tcood. 

$orn, ^om. 

^ul^n, fowl. 
*3od|, yofcc. 

^alb, calf. 

^i\\\>, chUd. 

^Uih, dress. 

^orn, grain. 

^raut, voeed. 

2amm, lamb. 
*Sanb, land, 
nm, light. 

?ieb, song. 



2o6), hole. 
*Tlai, mark. 
Tla% m^al. 
Tiani, mouth. 
iRefl, nest 
"^^anh, pledge. 
^at>, whed. 
SRci«, twig. 
9{inb, coto, ooB. 

*@d|i(b, «AieW. 

@d)tog, castU. 

©divert, sword. 

©tift, pegr. 

SI^qI, txiflcy. 
*2;ru mm, fragment. 
♦Sud), c&rf^ 

S5o(!,/oa:. 

SBamm«, j'ocfcd. 

SBetb, toomoTk 
♦SBort, Mwrd. 



©efpenll, ghost. 

a. %a9 ; plu. (rare) ^|er, also ?(afc. — SBaub ; plu. SBanbcr, ribbons, 
but ©aiibc, bonds ; S3diibe, from ber ^aub, = volumes.— SBrett ; plu. 
usually S3retter, but often «brcttc in compounds. —"Ding ; regular 
plu. ^tiige, but sometimes dinger, especially as applied to girls, as in 
Faust, 1. 3693, i\)x avmen, armcn !Dingcr.— ©c^alt; bcr ©e^alt, btc ®e- 
^Ite, are better than bad ©e^alt, bie ®e^&Iter.— ©emilt ; plu. ©emflter. 
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rarely ©cmutc,— ©efic^t ; plu. ©cfic^tcv, faces, but ®c|tc^te, aigUs, 
vwiofw.— ©cwanb; plu. ©cmaiibcr, rarely ©cmattbc—^aupt ; plu. ^dup* 
tcv, but note the phrase ju ^fiupten, ai the head. — 3oc^, plu. 3oc^c, but 
sometimes 3o(i)cr in a technical sense. — Saiib ; plu. Saiibcr ; Sattbe 
is poetic and is also met with in compounds, as bie 9{^eutlaube. — 
?i(^t ; plu. IHt^tcr, lights, but Jid^te, candles.— Wta\ ; plu. 3R'dUx, marks, 
but 2)?alc, times, ^twtmal, monument, has *mdler or «male. -@d)cit; 
plu. ©d^citcr and @d|citc.-@d|i(b ; usually ber @d^itb, bic ©dftilbe, but 
also \iCi% ^6)\\t, bic ©d^itber, especially in the sense of signs.— 
%xvLm\\\ ; used only in plu., bic Xriimmcr ; and even this has been re- 
placed in part by the weak Sriimmcrn. — %\x6) ; plu. Siidftcr, pieces 
of doth, shawls^ also in compounds, as ^anbtiidjcr^ towels; but %vi6)tf 
kinds of cloth. — SBort ; plu. SBortcr, disconnected vocables; but ^ortc, 
words, in connected discourse. 

h. The foreign neuters that have come into Class 3 are $ofpita'( or 
@pita'(,/io.spitaZ, plu. .^aleor ^dler ; 9lcgimc'ut, regiment, plu. *cr for mili- 
tary regiments, but ?c in other senses ; ^amifo't, voaiaitcoat, plu. »oIc 
or *oIcr ; Capita'!, capital of a column, plu. *alc or *dlcr. 

c. For the uninflected plu. of monosyllabic neuters see § 283, 1. 

1. The masculines of Class 3 are : 

SBofctuit^t, vUlain. Tlamx, man. ©traiig^ nosegay. 

®cifl, sjnrU, Ort, place. ^orntunb, guardian. 

@ott, God. Uaixh, rim. SBatb, forest. 

3rrtum,, error. SReld^tum, riches. SBurm, loorm. 

2cib, body. @traud), hush. 

a. These words are interlopers in Class 3, and the most of them 
have, or have had, secondary plurals in c. ^bfeinid^tc is less common 
than S3ofctt)id^tci* — ®eifle is archaic or technical, = essences. — ?cibc is 
archaic. — Tlaixn forms 9Jiattnen in the sense of vassals. — ^For Drt see 
§ 275, 2, a.— The plu. 9lanbc is rare.— (©trail d^c is better than ©traud^cr, 
and ©traufec than ©traufecr.— SBdlbc and SBilrme are archaic. 

h. Note the anomalous ilBitiug; viking, plu. SBiftngcr* 

THE WEAK DECLENSION. 

277. Feminines. The monosyllabic nouns referred to 
in § 92 number about sixty, some of the most common 
heing S8ai)n, track ; ^otm,form; j^xan, wife; ^^xd)i, duty ; 
©ec, 8ea; S^at, deed; SSelt, vx)rld ; ^af)l, number; ^dt, 
time. A complete list need not be given, since all mono- 
syllabic feminine s not included under § 275, 1, are weak 
The polysyllabic feminines are countless (cf. § 93^ 1). 
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1. In Old German weak feminines took the ending (c)u in the gen. 
dat and ace. sing. The inflection is now obsolete except in auf ©rbcn, 
on earthy but is common in the classics as a poetic license ; e. g., im 
©laiig bcr ©onuen, in the ligM of the sun (S.). 

278. Masculines. Here are included : 

1. Nouns in c and a number of others that have lost 
an t, thus becoming (as a rule) monosyllabic. These last 
are : 

33ar, bear. C^ttgejlotj, bachelor. Od)f(c), ox. 

^urfd)(e), lad. ^elb, hero. ^riii;;, prince. 

(S,tixi^, Christian, ^crr, sir. ^faii,peacocfc. 

ginf(c),^nc^ ^ivt, shepherd. @cl)cnf, cup-bearer. 

giirjl; prince. ?untp, vagabond. @pafe, sparrow. 

®td,fop. iWeufd^, man. ©profj, scion. 

®eno6, companion. 3Jlot|r, Moor. @teiumc^, ma>son. 

@e|ell(e), companion. ^axx,fool. %ljox, fool. 
®xa\f count. 

a. Some of the above, as SBitrfd^e (in the plu.), ginf (in the sing.), 
@ecf, ^ogcftolg, ![!urnp, $fau, admit of strong inflection. Note also the 
phrase 9?arr« Qcnug, fool enough (W.). 

b. The titles gilrft, ®raf, ^^3rin;{ (but not §err) are regularly unin- 
flected when used without the article before a proper name ; e. g., 
giiifl S3iSmarcf8 JRcbcu, Prince Bismarck' s speeches ^ cin 33ricf an ®raf 
t>on TloitUf a letter to Count Von Moltke; mit •^3rin5 ^ar(/ wUh Prince 
Karl; but ^crrn @c^mibt8 §au8, cin S3ricf an §errn @d|mibt, etc. 
Note also the undeclined title in mid) l)at tx crmal)It gum J^iirjl bci* 
Sicbc, /te Tia* chosen me Prince ofLove(S.); tuittjl bu bcr lOiebc giirfl bid) 
luui'big neuncu (S.). 

2. The bulk of foreign words in t, ant, cnt, denoting 
persons ; also words ending in the Greek suffixes axdf, 
grap^, tft, frat, log(e), nom, fop^, and some others not 
easily classifiable ; e. g., "^oe't, poet ; Sanbi't, bandit ; ^xo^ 
U^ta'xit, protestant ; "Sit^txt'nt, reviewer ; ^lona'xij, monarch; 
Oeogra'p^, geographer ; ©ojiali'ft, socialist ; !J)cmofra't, demo- 
crat ; ^{)iloto'g, philologist ; 3lftrono'm, astronomer ; 'ip^ilo* 
\o')^\)f pMosoplwr ; ©atra'p, sflrfra/;; ^at^oli'f, catholic; JRc^ 
be'U, rd)eL ; SSetera'n, veteran. 

a. Foreign words in t and nt that do not denote persons are mostly 
strong, second class, as @ala't, salad; ©rani't, granite; Snome'nti 
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momenf ; ^ori^o'nt, horizon. But a few liave come into the weak de- 
clension; e. g., S3rifla lit, brilliant^ Glcja'ut, elephant; ^iawt' if planet; 
hornet, comet. 

3. Ethnic names in ar, as Sarba'r, barbarian; SSnIfla'.r, Bulgarian; 
3anitfc^a'i*, Janizary; 2Jia0t)a'r, Magyar; "^aia'x, Tatiar; Uugar, Ihm- 
garian. Also ^aicu, Bavanan, and ''|>ouuiier, Fomeranian, 

THE MIXED DECLENSION. 

279. Masculines. These may be grouped under thrc. 
heads, to wit : 

1. The following words, which are normally strong 
in the singular, but weak in the plural : 

SBaucr, peasant. 9^a(!)bav, neighbor. ©tac^et, goad. 

^ovn, thorn. ^Itx'o, nerve, ®tral)I, ray. 

©aiirn, paMe, ^falni, psalm. Untertl^an, subject. 

©cDattcr, gossip. @cc, lake. Setter, cousin. 

toilful, consul, ©porn, spur. S5orfa^r, ancestor, 

Wla\i, mast. @taat, state, 3^"^/ interest. 
TlvL^Uif muscle, 

a. The most of these occur also with weak forms in the sing, and 
strong in the plu. — 2)om has plu. ^oxi\en= thorns, Xoxntx=drills; 
but . one meets also with 2)oriic and 2)i5nic. — ®aum is rare in 
the sing., its place being taken by ©aiimcii. — 9Ku6fet and ^ext> are 
often fern., whence the weak plurals. — ©porn has plu. ©poren, less 
often ©pome and ©poren. — ©tad^el was once fem., whence the plu. 
©tac^cln. 

b. Several foreign words are of unsettled inflection; as gafa'n, 
pheasant; gen. sg, plu. ^eiiorsc; 3}?ague't, magnet; gen. «« or *cii, plu. =e 
or^^en; Xxihu'n, tribune; gen. »g or ^en, plu. »e(n); ^t^t'U, beadle; gen. 
*5 or scu, plu. »c(n). 

c. In talk one often hears an n-plural where it does not belong; 
e. g., ^J[5aiitoffetii, slippers; ©tiefelii, boots. So also with neuters, as 
TlohtUx, furniture^ and even 5yeHftei»f windows, 

2. Several nouns in e(n) with genitive in en^. These are 
for the most part weak nouns in c that developed a sec- 
ondary nominative in en, which gave rise to the genitive in 
en^, the rest of the inflection remaining weak. In some 
cases the secondary nominative in en has become the 
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usual form. If we start with that^ the entire group may 
be regarded as of Class 1, strong declension. The words, 
in the form now usual for the nominative, are : 

grtebeu, peace. ®tauht , faith, ^a\m,8eed. 

gunfe, spark. ©aufcn, heap. ©d^abcn, injury, 

@eban!e, thought 9^ame, narM, ^iUe, wiU, 
©efaEcn, /avor. 

a. ^ud^ftabc, Uiter, and ©c^mer)/ pain^ sometimes form a gen. in 
tw^f though they have no nom. in cii (cf. the nenter ^crg, § 97, 2, a). 
5^cl6, rocky originally strong, developed a secondary form, {?clfcn, under 
the influence of which ^el9 became weak ; we have now nom. f^elS 
and gelfcu, gen. gelfcg (rare), gclfen and gclfcn«, dat getfen and gcl8, 
aoc. gclfcn and gcl«, plu. gclfen (gctfc archaic). 

3. Latin masculines in or, plu. o'ren, together with a 
few of Greek origin in on, plural o'nen ; e. g., ©o'ftor, 
plural iDofto'rcn; 3)a'mon, dermn, plural ^'dmo'ntn; ^'on, 
CBon, plural Slo'nen. 

a. ^ajlore, for ^ajlorcu, is provincial Senorc, or Xcnore, tenors, is 
of Italian, not Latin origin. 

280. Neuters. The neuters of the mixed declension are : 

1. The following words : 

3lngc, ^e. $cmb(c), sMr/. 3utoc'I,/eioe?. 

©ett, bed. ^erg, Jieart. O^r, ear, 

(Subc, end. Sntcrcffe, interest. 28c^, pain, 

a. The older plurals SBcttc, §cmbe, §embcr are now practically ob- 
S3lete. For the inflection of ^crg see § 97, 2, a. — Sutoel, sometimes 
mas., has also plu. 3utt)e'(e. — SBcl^ forms plu. SBcl^eii only in the sense 
of birih-pains. 

% Latin words in urn (together with a few that have 
dropped um), several in a( and it, and most Greek words 
in tna ; words in ium, al and it have the plural in icn 
if the Latin plural ended in ia. Examples with plural in 
en : OnbiDibuum, individual, SnbitJtbuen ; S5erb(um), verb, 
SerBctt (but see § 281, 1) ; 3nfe'!t, insect, ^nfe'ftcn ; 
©tatu't, statute, ©tatu'tcn ; 3)rama, drama, ©ramen ; Sterna, 
Uieme, S^^emen. With plural in icn : aRinera't, mineral^ 
aWinera'Ucn ; ^a^jtta't, capital, ^(qjita'Iiett ; ^ofji'I, /a8«2. 
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tJofp'Hen. Here belong also several plurals without 
singular ; as 9Kobi'Hen, movables; 9?atura'Hen, 'specimens' ; 
SRea'Iicn, exact sciences. 

a. Greek words in ma that have lost their final vowel in German 
form the pin. in mc ; e. g., 2(yio'm, axiom, pin. Sljio'ine ; ^roble'm, 
problem, pin. ^roble'me. Cf. § 281. 

FOREIGN AND ANOMALOUS INFLECTIONS. 

28L Latin and Greek Words that have become so far 
naturalized as to admit of German inflections are provided 
for in the preceding sections. It remains to consider 
those which, because of an intractable form, retain more 
or less the character of foreign words. 

1. In the case of Latin and Greek words that have not become nat- 
uralized the nom. sing, is now generally used for the entire sing, (but 
a gen. in 9 is always permissible unless the word ends in a sibilant), 
the nom. plu. for the entire plu. ; thus bad ^erbum, Ike verb, bed $er« 
bum(d), bcm SScvbum, bte S5erba, ber SSerba, etc. The practice of using 
Latin inflections in German discourse, though once very common, is 
now on the wane, and is hardly to be approved, though still often met 
with. For Goethe's flatter bed (Sobtcid, leax}e8 of the codex, one would 
now prefer ©latter bed (£obej. So also in alien biefen (Safud (not (Sap- 
bud), in aU these eases; bie ©itbnng fotd^er (Eompoftta (not (Eompoft* 
torunt), the formation of such compounds. 

a. A few words in d that are thus indeclinable in the sing, form 
German plurals in en ; e. g., ©lobud, globe, plu. ©loben ; St^^t^mud, 
rhythm, plu. 9?^l)t^men. So also words in idmud, ism, as ©oCocidmud, 
solecism^ plu. ©otdcidmcn. The plu. of Sltlad, atlas, is 3(tla'nten ; of 
"^xima^, primate, ^rlma'ten ; of ^Uma, climate, ^U'mata or ^U'mate. 

b. Words that admit a German plu. are sometimes given a foreign 
plu. instead ; e. g., Slbjelti't), a^ective, plu. S^bjeltiue, or .a ; gattum, 
fact, plu. gaftcn or galta. 

282. The Plural in g^ Words borrowed from lan- 
guages that have a plural in s often retain such plural in 
German; e. g., Slortng, SIub«, ?orbd, ©trifcd, ^arfd, Scefpcate, 
(5^c(f«, 93abie«, Sittg, from the EngHsh, and (5^cf«, ®cme«, 
W>bG9, ?lbicu«, 3lrrangcmcntd, 33ict|clcd, from the French. 

1. A plu. in d is also sometimes given to words, both German and 
foreign, which are not nouns, but are used as such ; e. g., bie S<^citd, 
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the amounts (Lat. /aci^, it makes); bieSlmeitS, (he amjms; bie SBcunS mib 
bie ^berd, the ifs and the hvts. 

2. Through Low-German influence a plu. in d is sometimes given 
(in familiar language or for humorous effect) to genuine German 
words instead of the regular form; e. g., grautelu^, misses; Tldt)tU, 
girls; 3im0cn«, Zods ; ^exl^ffeUows, 

283. Defective Inflection. 

1. The poets, especially Goethe, sometimes drop the case-ending 
from the flrst of two nouns connected in the same construction ; e. f:., 
ail Sicr uiib ^ogclii fcl}It c8 iiid)t, there is no lack cf beasts and birds 
{Faust, 1. 238); Don @oiiii» uiib SBcUcn, of suns and worlds {ibid., 1. 279). 

2. Monosyllabic neuters, and also 9Jiann, once formed an unin- 
flected plu. identical in form with the nom. sing. Such plurals are 
common in early modem German, and even later in poetry ; e. g., 
brei avmc ^iiib, three poor children (G.) ; iibcr Dicrjefiu 3>al^r, overfowrteen 
years (G.) There is no elision in such cases. 

INFLECTION OF PROPER NAMES. 

284. Personal Names. The brief statements in §§ 99- 
100 need to be supplemented as follows : 

1. Down to about the beginning of this century names of persons 
were more fully inflected than at present, forming a gen. in enS as well 
as ?, and a dat. and ace. in (c)ii ; e. g., ©octl)cn8, ©octl)CU, ®crtriibcu5i, 
©cvtruben* So, too, the gen. in 8 was used after the article; e. g., ta^ 
3lnfc^ii beS §omcr§, the prestige of Homer (L.) ; bie Jeibeit bc« jungeii 
SScrt^er^, the sufferings of young Weriher(G.). With names in e or a 
sibilant the gen. in eu9 is still admissible, but is becoming quaint, 
though some authorities still advocate it ; for §clenru8, 2Jiajceii8, say 
rather §eleneg, 2JJa?\ (Colloquially, f^ri^ fciuc ^iidjcr may take the 
place of gri^' or Jyvit^uS Suci)er.) The dat. and ace. in en are quite 
antiquated for surnames, and are becoming so for baptismal names. 

a. But when a proper name with preceding adjective and article is 
followed by the noun on which the gen. depends, the gen. in g is still 
the rule ; thus one would say beg jungeii SSert^erS Jeibeiu 

b. To mark the gen. an apostrophe is needed only after a sibilant ; 
e. g., S5o6' ©c!)iifteu, Voss writings; but ©d^itterS, (£icero« ©rlcfe, 
ScTaUer'Sj Cicero's letters. 

2. More restricted than formerly, again, is the use of Greek and 
Latin inflections ; for 3J2ufai @cf)iiftcu write ajJufau«' @c^riftctt or bie 
<^(!^viften bed S)^u{au9. Well-known classical names are apt to take 
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the article, after which, of coarse, there is no inflection; e. g., bie 
®cbicl)te be^ ^ovag, the poems of Horace. Biblical names sCill retain to 
a greater degree their Latin inflections ; e. g., bie ^ild^er ^lofi9, the 
books of Moses f bie ^riefe ^^Jaiili, the letters of Pavl. 

a. The name 3cfu« (£^riflii« forms gen. 3efu (5f)rtfli, dat. ^cju 
S^rifto, ace. 3efum S^ivipuni. 

3. A plu. of modem surnames is often formed in d; as bie ©rimmd/ 
bie ^rentauois, the Orimms, the BrerUanos. 

a. In phrases like bci 2Jiutter^, at (the) MuUers\ or Siig«*l8 fiiib ucr= 
reifl, ^ Engels have gone away, we have a gen. sing. (cf. § 246, 5, d) 
which has come to be felt as a pin. 

h. Christian names form a pin., when one is needed, in e, en or ^ ; 
as bie ^eturid^e, bie 3Jiajen, bie £)tto«, bie ^ertl)a«. 

c. Latin names in O; gen. onid/ make a plu. in ne or neit ; as bie 
0ctptonen, bie (Eatone. 

d. Note finally bie 3uba[f e; the Jvdases. But classical names should 
not be treated thus ; say bie ^|5Iautii«, not bie ^lautuffe. 

286. Names in Connection with. Titles. The rule of 
apposition in § 270 does not fully cover the inflection of 
names used with titles. Thus : 

1. When a name is preceded by a title (other than 
$crr) that is without the article, only the name is in- 
flected ; e. g., ^aifer 2BU^eIm3 9tegierung, or bie 9tegierung 
^aif er SBU^elm^, t?ie reign of Emperor WiUiam ; mit ^onig 
gricbrid^« SWad^t ; gurfl Si^marcf^ 9teben ; ba« Sieb tjon ^rinj 
Sugcn; !Doftor ©d^mibt^ ^atienten; but ^crtn ©c^mibtS 
^cox^ ; ein 35rief an^tttn ©d^mibt. 

a. If a preceding title has the article, then only the title is inflected, 
and even that may drop an %, not an cii ; e. g., bie 9iegierung beS ^ai» 
fei*(«) SBil^elm ; bie 9lebeu be8 gilvften Si^marcf ; bie SBo^uuug bed 
®oftor(«) SBognev. 

6. For the conduct of Fr&uUin Mutter one may say bad SBetra* 
gen bed grauleiud 9Jiutter, or, treating the title as fem., ber grciiilein 
SJ^uUer. The last might be plu., an ambiguity which can be avoided 
by saying toon Si^tt»i«iii 3Ji. 2)ed ^iduteiu 3Ji. is not to be approved, 
though often heard. Quite proper is 3l)i'e J^i^^iil^ii^ 2;od)ttr/ nom. and 
ace, or S^rei* gvaulciu 2;ocI)ter, gen. and dat. 

c. The practice of adding in to a title to denote the wife of a man 
bearing the title is obsolescent ; for Mrs, J)r. say giaii ^o(tor ; grau 
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!S)o!toritt means that the lady herself is a doctor. Still more obsolete 
is the addition of in to surnames to denote female members of the 
famUy, as guife !)Wtt[erm for ^utfe mUtx (S.) ; bic ^ar|d)in, Shiu 
Karsch. 

2. A descriptiye appositive must be declined whether the name is 
itself declined or not; e. g., bie SSo^nuiig lic^ '2^oftor 2Bagner, be« 
berii^mten -If^aturfoijc^erS, of Dr. Wagner, ^famous ncUurcUisU 

3. When two or more names occnr together only the last is subject 
to inflection ; e. g., ©riijl 3)fiori^ Slmbtd @ebid)te, K M, Amdfs poems. 

a. With names containing uou the gen. inflection should go with 
the preceding name if the phrase denotes place or descent, but with 
the second if it denotes only nobility ; e. g., bte ^n)p]:ud)e dhibotfd Don 
JpabSburg, tJie claims qf Budolf of Eapshurg ; bic ©ebtd^tc ^cinrid) toon 
^leifld; the poems of H, von Kkist. 
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286. The TTninflected Attributive. The following 
statements are supplementary to § 101 : 

1. In poetry an adjective is often uninfected before a 
neuter noun (less often before a masculine or feminine) 
in the nominative and accusative singular ; e. g., cin rebUc^ 
aSort, an honest v)ord (S.) ; ein furd^tbar, rtiitenb ©d^rctfni^^ 
a fearful, raging terror (S.); Ucb ^nabc, dear hoy (S.) ; ^t 
®ic gut Sier unb 2Bcin (U.) ? i. e., gute^ Sier unb guten SBein. 

a. So, too, in colloquial phrases and ballad nicknames ; e. g., bar 
®elb, cosA; an f gut ®(iicf, /or good luck; ©c^oii ©iiSc^eu, Fair Susie. 

2. An attributiye adjective which follows its noun is uninflected. 
The usage occurs chiefly in poetry; e. g., $Ro5lcin rot, little red rose; 
bci eiiiem SSivtc tDiuibermilb, with a voondrously generous host(\J.); bci* 
Stauber Qxoi unb tt)ilb, the robber, tall and fierce; ciu @rf)lo6 fo ^od) uub 
^c^r, a castle so high and grand; mciu 35atcr felig, my late father. 

3. An uninflected adjective is sometimes used to characterize a 
measure, weight, coinage, or the like ; e. g., eiu @Ia« ba^erifd), a glass 
qf Bavarian (peer); fiiuf XljaUv bar,^ue doUars cash. 

4. "Where two or more adjectives occur together in 
verse, inflection is sometimes confined to the last ; e. g., 
init Qraufam, teufelifc^er Suft, vnlh cruel, fiendish ddi^ht (S.) •• 
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ein flolg, tjerbrieglic^, fc^rterer 5Karr, a proud, peevish, stolid fool 
(S.). Here graufam, ftolj and tjerbrieglid^ have the form but 
not the force of adverbs. Such cases must be distin- 
guished from those in which a true adverb occurs, as 
in ein ^crrlic^ fc^on gcfonntet 9Kann, a man of gloriously beauti- 
ful form (G.). 

a. Official designations like ^aifcrUd^ 3)eutfd)c $ofl, Imperial Oer- 
Mn. Mail, and jlonifllic^ <Sdci)fiid)c Steglenmg, Royal Saxon Governr 
msnJt, ^:all under the head of compound adjectives (§ 109, 5). 

5. !i!auteiv and the archaic eitet, are uninflected in the sense of 
8heei\ '.wthing hut; e. g., lauter Uuriun, sheer nonsense; ntit lauter 
SBaffev, wUh nothing but water; but mit lautcrcm SBaffer, wUh pure 
water. So, too, geiiiig^ enough, which follows its noun ; also, adjectives 
in eriei and several pronominals. For gang and l^atb see § 109, 3. 

287. Stems in TTnaccented el, en, er show some differ- 
ence of usage in the matter of contraction. Except be- 
fore em and en, they usually drop the e of the stem unless 
both e's be retained ; e. g., ein bun!Ier Sag ; ein offne^ 
JJenfter ; anb(e)re Seute ; nid^tg 23effere« or 33e§re«. Before 
em and en stems in el and en prefer to drop the e of the 
stem, those in er that of the ending ; thus bet offnem ^tn^ 
fter ; mit eblem ©tolj (but mit ebelm ©tolj is not uncommon) ; 
bic anber(e)n (much better than bie anbren) ; ju toa^ Sefferm 
(better than Se^rem). 

288. Variable Inflections. Certain cases of variation 
between strong and weak inflection require particular 
attention. 

1. The use of the weak genitive before a noun in (e)^, 
without preceding article (§ 107, 5), as in tooE frol^en Seben^, 
full of joyous life (G.), is of quite modern origin (17th 
century). It is still condemned by some grammarians, 
but is common in the classics and prevails in the usage of 
to-day, though some affect the strong form. It is due 
to a feeling that two strong forms in § should not come 
together. Schiller has, in Wallenstein, both ftel^enbe^ ijuge^ 
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and ftcl^cnbcn ^u^eg ; in Tell, both n)i(be« 8auf^ and muntcm 
i^u\^. Goethe's usage is similarly inconsistent. Argu- 
ment may be said to favor the strong form, usage the 
weak 

a. Pronominal adjectives prefer the strong form ; e. g., fcincStuegS, 
meiiie« 2Biffen«, iebc« Umftanb^, aubereS @innc8. In aUeufallS and 
j[ebeiifall8 we have, according to Grimm, not a weak gen., but an ace. 
with adverbial 8, 

2. In the nom. of address the adjective is properly strong, as in 
iDcrter ^crr, worthy sir; tjcelbrtc §crren, honored sirs. But licbcu 
greunbe is not uncommon for liebc gveunbc. 

3. The use of a weak adjective after all forms of bcr, bic8, jcii-, jeb-, 
and after uninfected forms of eiit; !etu and the possessives, is now a 
settled practice ; but exceptions are met with, especially after bie, btefe 
and ieite in the nom. and ace. plu. 

a. After the forms (nom. -ace. pL) oUe, aitbere, beibe, eiuige, ctUc^c, 
maud)c, nte^rcre, foId)c, oicte, ttjeuige, and also after gctDiffe, famtlic^c 
and tocrfci)icbcuc, usage permits either strong or weak inflection, but 
seems to favor weak after alle, beibe, iiiQnd)c, foId)e, and strong after the 
others. Except in the nom. -ace. pL these words quite regularly 
weaken a following adjective. 

b. After gtueier and breier strong inflection is the rule, but weak 
occurs. 

4. With personal pronouns the rule is : weak inflection 
except after the nominative and accusative singular ; but 
strong forms occur after ntir, bir, il^m, and also after un^ 
and tnij when accusative. 

a. Strong inflection in these cases marks a less intimate association 
of noun and adjective, the latter, with its noun, being felt as an ap- 
positive even though not set off by a comma. Thus the usual dat. of 
bu armeS ^iiib is bir armen ^iube, but this easily becomes bit, arnicm 
^inbc. Cf. further: l^v fd)oucu ^amcn, ye fair ladies, but i^r, fd^onc 
^amen, you, fair ladies; eud), ta^)fve ^elben, foil ciii SSeib bcglDiugcu? 
shall a woman conquer you, brave heroes ? 

5. In general two successive adjectives are either both 
strong or both weak, according to what precedes ; e. g., 
guter alter (not alte) SBein ; ein fd^Sne^ neue« (not ncue) Jpaud. 
But when the first adjective is a strong genitive or dative, 
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the second becomes weak if it is not co-ordinate in mean- 
ing with the first, but is a standing epithet of the noun ; 
e. g., ntit frifd^cm, Harem SBaffer, vrith fresh, clear water, 
but ntit frifd^em f oinif d^en SBaff er, with fre^h cologne ; cin 
SKuflcr l^o^cr fittttd^en &uk, a model of high moral excellence, 
i. e. a moral excellence which is high, not an excellence 
which is high and moral ; toon gro^ent ^JoKtifd^en 3ntereffe, 
of great polUicalinterest. In such cases co-ordinate adjec- 
tives are usually separated by a comma. 

a. In like manner the adjectives of reference which dispense with 
the article (§ 224, 3, h) may weaken a following adjective ; e. g., folgen^ 
ber bebeuteiibe Umjlanb; ihefoUoioing important circumstance. 

289. The Predicate Adjective. (Supplementary to 

§ no.) 

1. The uninflected appositional predicate must be dis- 
tinguished from the inflected attributive in agreement 
vdth a noun understood; e. g., on $offnnng rcid^, im 
Olauben fcft, bad^t' id^ — , rich in hope, firm in faith, I 
thought — (G.) / bcr ^aifer, fiil^n burd^ bie errungencn ©icge, 
the emperor, emboldened by the victories won (S.) ; but aHe 
2Kcnf d^en, fd^Ied^tc tuic and^ gnte, aU men, bad as well as good ; 
tociterer $cr!el^r, fricbUd^er unb Iricgerifd^er, /wr^^ier intercourse, 
peaceful and warlike. 

a. While the appositional predicate is not rare, especially in parti- 
cipial constructions, it is much less common in German than in Eng- 
lish. The latter is compelled to place the adjective after its noun 
whenever the adjective is qualified by a phrase ; but in most such 
cases German prefers a prepositive attributive, the phrase being 
thrown in between the adjective and a preceding article. That is to 
say, such phrases as a young woman proud of her heavty, a hoy prone to 
idleness, in a manner very painful to me, become in German, usually, 
etuc iunge, auf il)re @d)on^eit jlo^e ©omc ; cin gur gaull^elt gcneigter 
^nobc ; in ciner fur midj ^oc^ft fd^mcrglidieu SBeife. 

2. Of the adjectives which are used only in the predi- 
cate and hence never inflected (§ 109, 4), the most im- 
portant are as follows: 
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ab^olb, unfriendly. gar, done, not/ necessary, 

ahwrnhiQ, cUienated. getrofl, confldent. nilge, iLsefui. 

onjid&tifl, in sight, gcma^r, aioare, quer, oblique, 

augfl, anxious, getDcirtig, expectant. quitt, quits. 

auSfinbig, apparerd, gram, offended. fd)ulb, to blame, 

bercit, ready. Ijahlja^t, in possession, U\\l)a^t, participant, 

hxadiffaUow. Ijaw'HQtmtinf hand to hand, u\\\iai, unsuited. 

eingebeiit, minc^/vi, !unb, knoum. t)erluftig, lacking. 

feinb, JiostUe, Uit>, grievous, 

a. Several of the above occur chiefly in set phrases ; as abtveiibig 
madjtn, alienate^ auSfinblg mad)cn, ^nd; gemal^r tDcrbeu, notice; (cib 
t^uu, make sorry ^ Dcrluflig gc^eu, lose. 

b. In old German predicate adjectives were declined — a state of 
affairs from which has survived boUer, as stereotyped case-form of DoQ; 
e. g., ba ber ^immel tooUcr ©terue glii^t, since the sky shines fuU of stars 
(G.) ; bag gag Ifl Dollcr SScln, th/e cask is full of ujine. Of like origin are 
^alber, haif, and felber, sdf, 

290. The Substantive Adjective. An iminflected adjec- 
tive is sometimes used substantively in set phrases ; e. g,, 
gufricbcn jaud^jet gro^ unb flein, great and small shout con- 
tentedly (G.) / ein 23iid^ fiir alt unb jung, a book for old and 
young ; qUHj unb gleid^ gefcKt fid^ gem, hirdsof a feather flock 
together. Analogous is the elliptical use of the adjective 
in such a phrase as toon jung auf,/rom youth up, 

1. The names of languages are substantive adjectives which are 
indeclinable, except immediately after bad ; e. g., id) lenie !S)eutf(i), 
I am learning German; tuic l^cigt c« aitf Snglifd)? in ntciu gdiebtcd 
2)cutfc^, into my beloved German (G.); bic 2D^crfmalc cincd guten gran= 
gofifc^, the marks of a good French. But er fpric^t ba« 2)ciitfd^c gut ; im 
3)eutfcl&en liigt man, njenu man l^oflid^ ifl (G.). Yet one says ba« 
l)eutigc ^cutfdft (not 3)ciitfd)c). 

2. Several English nouns are represented in German 
by substantive adjectivcF^ that follow the rules of adjective 
declension ; e. g., ein Seamter, an official, ber Seamte, cine« 
Seamten, bie Seamten; ntcin 9Sern)anbter, my kinsman, ber 
SSerrtanbte, bie Skrrtanbten ; ha^ Su^ere, the exterior, but fein 
Sn^ere^, his or its exterior. Such words are subject to the 
same uncertainty of inflection as other adjectives after 
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attc, anbere, etc. (§ 288, 3, a) ; e. g., aHe ®cle^rte(n) ; Dicle 
83camtc(n)» 

a. Such a substantiTe adjective, if preceded by a strong adjective, 
may become weak, especially in the nent. and the gen. pi.; e. g., ettt 
id)one« llugcrc (instead of SuficrcS), a beautiful exterior; ein ^rei« Ueber 
^ernjQitbten. So, too, one meets with ein grower ©ele^rte, a greatschclar, 
and feiu rcit^er SSerttJaubte, his rich rdative; but @elef)Vtcr andSBer* 
IDaitbtcr are better. In the nom.-acc. pi. without article SSeriDonbte, 
SScamtc, are better than 35crtt)anbten, 33camtcn. But in the dat. sing, 
without article usage prefers the weak form ; e. g., ntait fonnte il^m (x\9 
©eamtcu (rather than S3camtem) ircuig DortDcrfcu, one could reproach 
him wUh little as official (Andresen). Notice further eiu bummer 3itnge 
(not 3uuger), a stupid youth, 

291. Adjectives and Prepositions. As in English the 
use of prepositions after adjectives is highly idiomatic. 
The following examples will illustrate (see further under 
prepositions) : 



ad)tfam auf (ace), heedful of. 
arm an (dat.), poor in. 
aufmcrtfam auf (ace), attentive to. 
bangc Dor (dat.), afraid of. 
begicrig nad), eager von. 
befd^omt fiber (ace), ashamed of. 
beforgt um, anxious about. 
blafi t)or (dat.), pale with. 
bliub auf or an (dat.), blind m. 
bbfc auf (ace), angry at. 



eiferfud)tig auf (ace), jealous of. 
empfauglid^ fur, susceptible to. 
cmppubUd) gegcu, sensitive to. 
fd^ig 3U (or gen.), capable op. 
fraul am ^er^eu, sick at heart, 
ueibifd^ ouf (ace), envious of. 
reid^ an (dat.), rich in. 
fid)cr Dor (dat.), safe feom, 
fiolj ouf (ace), proud of. 
Dcrliebt iu (ace), enamored of. 



292. Comparison with er and eft is not confined, as in 
English, to short words ; e. g., ber aHerd^riftUc^fte ^5mg, the 
most Christian king ; ba^ aKererb&rmlic^'Iangrteiligfte SDing Don 
ber aScIt. 

1. A participle should not be compared unless it is in 
use, or admits of use, as an adjective in the positive de- 
gree ; e. g., reijcnbcr, more charming ; am bebcutcnbften, mod 
important; bie gen)agtcflc 5lnnal^me, the boldest assumption. 
But exceptions are very frequent in the classics ; e. g., 
etuja^ Unterridjtenberc^, something more instructive (H.) ; ao 
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bem in bic Slngen faHenbften Orte, in the most obvious place (L.) ; 
auf ber blii^enbftcn SBiefe, on the mx>st flowery meadow (TJ.) 

2. Adjectiyes in \\6) either retain the e of the snperlatiye ending efl, 
or else drop it and drop also the f ; e. g., bcr narrifd^cjlc or bcr nor* 
rifci)te. 

293. TTmlaiLt in the Comparative and Superlative is to 
be regarded as the rule if the stem-vowel is a^ o or u (not 
when it is m). But there are the following exceptions, 
those marked with an * occurring both with and without 
umlaut : 



*baug, afraid, 
hQ,x\6)f rude, 
blaiif, hrigU. 

*bla6, pale, 
blo6, &ar«. 
brat), hrave, 
bunt, tnofley. 

*bumm, dvU, 
bum^)f, low, 
fol^I, dun. 
fatb, pak, 

f rol^, glad. 



*fromm, pUms, 
*gefitnb, well, 
*glatt, smooth, 
*grob, rude, 
^o^t, hollow, 
l^olb, kindly, 
loi% bald, 
*farg, stingy, 
♦flav, clear, 
!nap^, tight, 
laljxti, lame, 

Ia6/ laey- 
lod, loose, 
matt, faint. 



ntorfc^, rotten, 

nocft, naked, 
*na% weL 

platt, low, 

plump, clumsy, 

xa\(ii, swift, 

xoljf rough, 
*xotf red, 

runb, round. 

fad)t, gentle, 

fanft, gentle, 

fatt, sflrfed. 

fcj^laff, loose. 

jc^Ianl, slender. 



fd^mal, narrow. 
fd^roff, «<eq>. 

jlolg, proud. 

flrojf, %«. 

flumnt, mti^ 

flumpf, blunt. 

ton, mod. 

toofl,yt^. 

iDal^r, true, 

tt)uub, *ore. 
*go]^m, tame. 
♦gavt, fonder. 



a. ©finger, blfiffcr, gWtter, nfiffer are better than banger, blaffer, etc. 
In the other doubtful cases the form without umlaut is to be preferred. 

294. Absolute and Eelative Comparison. In relative 
comparison one object is compared with another or with 
others, as in er ifl filter ate iij ; bie 9tofe ifl bie fd^Snfle attcr 
33Iumen. Absolute comparison expresses simply an emi- 
nent degree ; e. g., eine filtere S)ame, an elderly lady ; bie 
neucren ®<)ra(i^en, tlie modem languages ; etn l^5d^p Ic^rreid^eg 
S3ud^, a most instructive book. 

1. The relative superlative is usually preceded by bcr 
and may be qualified by a prefixed aHer, by some other 
partitive genitive, or by a phrase with toon ; e. g., bcr attcr* 
Ittl^nfte ^clb, the boldest of all heroes ; bcr Ottter IJod^ftc^, the 
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highest of blessings; htm firmlid^jlen t)on alien SrbettfSl^nen; 
the poorest of aUthe sons of earth (G.). 

a. Except aUerUebfl a relative superlative without ber may not 
stand in the predicate : one may say bad ^i(b ifl oQerltebfl, is most 
lovdy, but not ifl f(3^5u|l, nor oUcrfd^onfl^ 

2. The absolute superlative is generally denoted by an 
adverb, as l^fid^fl/ fiu^erfl, fe^r, red^t, liberau^, burd^ unb burd^ ; 
or by composition, as tovLXihtx^ijbn, vxmderfully fine ; blut* 
ttjenig, mighty lUUe; ^jubclna^, vxt as a drowned rat. 

a. Occasionally the inflected superlative is used absolutely ; e. g., 
rocil e3 bic iDenlgjlen fbnncn, since very few can doit(G,); 2eibenfcl)aftcn, 
bie ft(j^ in fetnem fd)on{len Seibe barftellten, passions which showed ihem- 
selixs in his most beautiful body (Amdt). But in the last example 
tonnberbar fd^onen would be more idiomatic. 

3. After ein an inflected superlative is not in general to 
be approved, since a highest is necessarily the highest. Still 
one meets with ctn ]^5d^fteS SBefen, a supreme Being ; cf. also 
c« giebt ctn Sugerftc^ in alien !Dingcn, there is an extreme in all 
things. Gbethe is fond of this construction. 

4u For the greatest possible one may say ber gr5gtmogU(^e or ber ntog* 
lidj^ groge. The former is more" logical, the latter probably more 
usuaL An awkward double superlative, ber gro6tm5gU(t)fle, also occurs. 

5. The phrase with am (§ 112) forms a relative super- 
lative capable of use only in the predicate. Its ordinary 
and proper function is to compare an object not with 
other objects, but with itself under other conditions; 
e. g., ©d^iUer toar am grCgtcn ate !Dramatifer, S. loas greatest 
as dramatist. Here am grogten = at the greatest; cf. English 
at his best. Cf., further, e« ttjfire nttr am liebjlcn, it would be 
MOST agreeable to me, L e. I should prefer, but e^ todre mix 
fiugerfl Iteb; it would be extremely agreeable to me. 

a. But modem Overman often uses the phrase with am in comparing 
an object with other objects. 

296. Comparison with mi^r ^nd am ttteiftett is less com- 
mon than with mere and mest in English (§ 292). The form 
with me^r is to be preferred whenever the comparison is 
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between different qualities rather than between different 
degrees of the same quality ; e. g., er ifl me^r gele^tt ate 
flug, he is more learned than vrise. 

a. But even in this case good writers sometimes use the com^ 
parative in er ; thus Goethe has emfter aid liebltc^, more serious than 
mnsome, 

1. Wltf^x and am meiften are also used in comparing the indeclin- 
ables in § 289, 2 ; e. g., fte tt)ai* me^r fd)ulb aid id), she was more to hlamo 
ihanl(<jr,). ; n)a« mir am meiflen Icib tl^ut, what grieves me most, 

2. Aside from the above cases, comparison with ntel^r 
and am meipcn may occur where it is not strictly required, 
especially with participial adjectives; e. g., nicmanb ifl 
me^r gc<)Iagt, more plagued (G.); ber am mciflen gcbilbete, 
the most cvMivated (G.) / cin vxtf)X befonncne^ ®cmut, a more 
cvrcum^spect disposition (Platen). 

3. Note that the simple ineifi as modifier does not form a super- 
lative, but =mfipcn«, /or the most part ^ e. g., fie Ifl meifl Iiebcu«« 
luuvbtg, does not mean she is most amiable, but she is amiable as a 
general thing. 

296. Defective and Irregnilar Comparison. (Supplement- 
ary to § 114). 

1. The following adjectives, denoting position, have no 
positive except in the form of the preposition or adverb 
from which they are derived ; ftu^er, outer ; jointer, hinder ; 
inner, inner; nieber, louder; ober, upper; unter, lower; t)orber^ 
further forward. The superlative is formed in each case 
by adding ft to the comparative ; bcr ilugcrflc, bcr l^interfie^ 
etc. 

2. ^{ittter, middle (superlative mittelfl), has positive meaning, the 
real positive mittcl having gone out of use except in compounds : 
thus bie ^Uttelflufe or bie mittlerc @tufe, the middle stage, 

3. The stem of erfl, jtrst, appears in eljt, hrfore, and cl^cr, ere; that of 
lefet, last, in the obsolete \a% late, ©rflefl and le^jtejl occur, but are 
needless monstrosities. 

4. For Ctoethe's mciucr = mel^r mein, see § 308, 2. 
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297. Notes upon the GardinaLs. The form ein^ is used 
in counting (where no noun is thought of), except when 
unb follows; e. g., dn^, grtei, brei; cinmal cinS ip ctn«; 
l^unbcrt unb einS ; but ein unb jttjanjig. So too in giving the 
time, e. g., l^atb ein^, half past 12. But in all these cases 
ein is also correct, and is preferred in parts of Germany. 

a. A ihousand and one nights (the nonn being fern.) = taufenb unb 
elue 92ad)t ; but a hundred and one reasons, or years (the noun being 
mas. or nen.), = j^uiibert uiib ein ©riiube, ^al^rc, 

1. The declined forms gtoeier, brcter, grteien, brcien are apt 
to be used when the case would not otherwise be obvious; 
e. g., burd^ grtcier ^tvi^tn 9Kunb, by the mouth of tvx) witnesses 
(G.) ; toa^ gnjcien gu breit ifl breicn gu engc, too broad for two, 
too narroHofor three. 

a, Down to about the close of the 18th century the form ^toetn, 
twain, was used for the mas. and neu., and jtDO for the fern. ; thus 
Voss wrote giuo 9?ad)tc gugtelcj^ unb gmecn ber Sag\ These forms, as 
also the ordinal gloot- = gtDeit-/ are now obsolete or dialectic. 

2. The numbers from brei to neunjel^n are generally un- 
varied, but may form a nominative or accusative in e (less 
often a dative in en) in colloquial language, when no 
noun follows ; e. g., e3 njaren unf er fiinfe, five of us. Note 
also the phrases auf aKen t)ieren, on all fours; ntit tjieren, 
with coach and four ; tjor toiercn, before 4 o'clock (G.). 

3. gunfjfl^u, filnfjig are better than funfj^el^n, fuufglg, Suf^e^n, 
fiif?ig are colloquial. The short forms \c6)it\)n, fecl)gig, ficbgc^n, fiebjig, 
are more common than fccl)«3e^n, fcc^e^ig, fiebenje^n, ficbengig. 

4. ^unbert and taufenb can be used as substantives ; 
e. g., t)te(c ^unberte, many hundreds; gu Zaufcnben, by 
thousands. 9KiHion is regularly so used ; hence grtci SKil* 
lionen, not grtci 3DtiUion, 

298. Expressions of Time. In giving a date the year 
is designated by a cardinal number, with or without pre- 
ceding im Qa^rc ; e. g., ©emitter ift 1805 gcftorbcn (or im Sa^rc 
1805, but in 1805 is not good), SchiUer died in 1805. 
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1. The day of tlie month is designated by an inflected 
ordinal, with preceding article, followed by the name of 
the month without preposition ; thus am 4:, (or Mtn, both 
beinj read tJierten) Suli, 1776, on July 4., 1776. In dating 
a letter the accusative without preposition (ben 4« Qnli, 
1776) is usual 

2. For the time of day the following are the usual 
forms of expression : um fed^^ (Ul^r), at six (o'clock) ; e^ tft 
6 tjorbci; or naij 6, it is past 6 ; tin SSiertel (auf) 1, a quarter 
past 6 ; l^alb 1, half past 6; brci Dicrtcl (auf) 7, a quarter to 7. 

3. li happened in the fifties = cS flefd&a^ In ben fiinfglger Sa^r.en, or In 
ben S^nfjigenu The same for a man in the fifties. 

299. Numeral Derivatives. Besides those mentioned 
in § 118 are to be noted : 

1. Iteratives in ntal, as bretmal, thrice; multiplicatives in 
f ad^, as bretf ad^, threefold ; variatives in criet, denoting num- 
ber of kinds, as breierlet/ of three kinds ; ordinal adverbs 
in tn^, as britten^, thirdly. 

2. The obsolete or archaic compoxuids of felb ; e. g., ic^ ful^r {e(b«< 
britt(er), I traveled voUh two others {myaeU. the third); felbtoiert, toitfe three 
others, etc. @elbanber, with one other, takes the place of felbglt^ett, auber 
having once been commonly used in the sense of second {secundus) ; cf . 
am anbern 2^age, on th^ following day. 
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THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

300. The Oenitive of the personal pronouns occurs 
mostly with verbs, adjectives and numerals ; a g., fd^onc 
meiner, spare me (Heine) ; i^r Onftrumente f^)Ottet mein, mock 
m6 (G.) ; bein benP x6) aUc ^txt, I think of thee (song) ; feincr 
uneingeben!, unmindful of him. After nouns it is rare ; 
e. g., Ourc^ bic SSergeffenl^eit beiner, forgetfulness of you (H.) ; 
au^ SSerad^tung tmx,froni contempt of you (S.). 
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1. The short forms mAn, bcfc^ fcbt/ are older than meiner, 
bciner, feiner, and are probably possessives in their origin. 
They occur chiefly in poetry. In the genitive plural the 
original and proper forms are unfer and tutx, but unfrci* 
and eurcr occur in the classics ; e. g., uiib curcr tua^rlid^ f^'dtV 
Of nid^t gefc^It, I should not have missed you (S.); Ja bcum 
bcbarf e« unfcrcr nid^t me^r (S.). 

2. The old gen. e9 still sturvives in certain locutions, bnt is no longer 
felt as a gen.; e. g., i(i) bin ed tnUbe, bin ei ^ufvieben, I am tired of U, 
tatisfied vjifh it, where it is felt as an ace.; t9 nimntt ntid^ ilBuuber, I 
vxmder, where it is felt as a nom. (§ 265, 1, d). 

301. The Prononns of Address. The literary use of the 
pronouns of address is a somewhat complicated subject^ 
the bare essentials of which are as follows : 

a. Originally bu was the only pronoun used in addressing one 
person. In the 9th century the plu. il^r began to be employed in 
certain social relations for politeness' sake, bu being retained for all 
cases where formal politeness would be either unnecessary or out of 
place, e. g., in addressing intimates, inferiors^ the lower animals, in- 
animate objects, the heart, the soul, one's self in soliloquy ; also in 
prayers and apostrophes to supernatural beings, absent or imaginary 
persons, abstract qualities, etc. This has always been, and still largely 
continues to be, the usage of the higher poetry. 

1. In the classics, then, il^r, as applied to one person, is 
polite or deferential, while bu is simply natural !Du may 
imply familiarity or contempt, but it may also comport 
with the highest regard — a regard that feels no need of 
artificial speech. 

a. Thus in Goethe's IpTdgenie and Tasso the characters use only bit* 
Sometimes fine shades of meaning turn upon the use of the pronoun : 
thus in Tdl, 1. 1691, the change from t^r to bu marks the clearing up 
of a lover's misunderstanding. In Faust, 1. 300, the transition from 
bu to i^r marks a descent from the tone of reverence to that of every- 
day polite intercourse. In Nathan the hero uses the polite i^r to the 
obscure Templar, but stands on his dignity in returning the Sultan's 
bu with bu. 

2. Toward the end of the 16th century began the prac- 
tice of using ^crr, fjrau and ^rSuIctn as a polite circum- 
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locution for il^r. This led presently to the use of tx, he, 
and {te, she, as pronouns of address. 

a. Both usages survive in the classics ; e. g., h)a« flel^t bem ^crvii gii 
2)ieiifieu? Jiow can I serve ihe gentleman {i. e. yoti, Faust, 1. 1322)^ 
lomme bei* ^crr mtr ttiieber niit ivimd,just comeback again with me 
(Noithan, I, 3, where the Friar, who tiBually says i^r to the Templar, 
several times substitutes the more ceremonious bcr $crr) ; fiid)' S'r bcii 
reb(id)cn ©cmiitit, seek you (i. e. let him, the * gentleman,* seek) Jumest gain 
(Fhust, 1. 548); ad) W ©'c mir, oh, just see (ibid., I 2881) ! 

&. @r was at first the acme of politeness ; it survived longest as a 
form of address to a social or official inferior, as from ruler to subject, 
master to servant, teacher to pupiL In the classics the sudden tran- 
sition from bit to @r may denote vexation, as in Faust, L 548 and 1. 2304; 
that from @r to bit as in Faust, L 2881, an increase of cordiality, a 
putting aside of ceremony. 

3. The next stage was the employment of @te, they, in 
the sense of you. 

a. This grew out of the use of a verb in the 3. plu. with titles ; e. g., 
(Sure SWajcflot fiiib, your majesty are, instead of is; ^err ^o!tor tourbcu 
Iatcd)iftei*t; the doctor webb catechized {Faust, L 3523). In such a locu- 
tion as the last, if a pronoun were to take the place of !>Do!tor, it could 
only be fte, they. This awkward form of address, which poetry for the 
most part repudiates, became established about the middle of the 18th 
century. 

4. At present, then, in the language of common life, 
one uses @ie in addressing strangers (one or more), 
acquaintances, or any but very intimate friends. Social 
differences count for nothing, except that for princes 
and high dignitaries the old forms Suer (Sure) ©naben, 
S^cellenj, etc., are stiU in use. aDu is said to a member of 
one's family, an intimate friend, a very young child, an 
animal or a thing. 3^r is appropriate only as plural;. 
L e., in addressing several persons each one of whom 
would be bu. In advertisements and notices to the public 
at large good usage avoids a pronoun of direct address. 

5. As to the writing of the pronouns of address usage is still some- 
what unsettled, ©ic and ^\)v, when they mean you and your, are 
always given a capital. Also (Sr, <Sic = 5^, and their possessives, 
ftr^ best written with a capital when used iu address. As to bit, bciu, 
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il^t/ euer, there is no nmformity ; but the rules recommend that they 
be given a capital In letters, where the word will fall under the eye of 
the person addressed. 

302. Omission of Personal Prononns. As a rule a pro- 
nominal subject is expressed, except in the imperative, but 
xi), hvL, cr, fie, c^, are often omitted in coUoquial language ; 
e. g., (tc^) banfc -3^ncn, thank you ; (td^) bittc, 'please'; (c«) 
f d^abct mijt^, it does no harm ; (tc^) l^cigc SKagtftcr (Faust, 
L 360) ; (bu) cricnncji banti {ibid., L 422) ; (cr) gc^t ba ftracf^ 
{Und., L 2867). 

a. For the omission of ed with impersonal verbs see § 204, 2. 

1. Par less common is the omission of n)tr, i^r, fte (plu. ), but cases 
occur. 

2. In the imperatiye bu and t^r are omitted unless em- 
phatic, as in fii^rc bu ntcttt ^ccr, do thou lead my army (S.). 
The other pronouns cr, fic, totr, ®tc, are always expressed. 

3. The omission of id) in letter-writing is characteristic 
of the commercial style ; e. g., Ql^r ©ecl^rtc^ bom gcftrigcn 
3)atum l^abc cr^altcn, (/) am in receipt of your favor of yester- 
day. 

303. Special Uses of ed* Besides serving as pronoun 
of reference to a neuter noun, c^ has a variety of special 
uses, as f oUows : 

1. As indefinite subject of impersonal verbs ; e. g., c^ 
rcgnct ; eS t^ut tntr leib. The poets often use such an im- 
personal c5 to convey an idea of something mysterious, 
vast, or gruesome ; e. g., ba^nlo^ Itegt c3 l^intcr mir, a track- 
less waste lie3 behind me (S.) ; regt jtc^'g nic^t qmttenb fc^on? 
IS there not already a quickening stir (G.) ? 

a. The ed in ed giebt; there is, denotes in a general way the situation, 
or state of affairs, which * gives \ i. e. affords, or produces, what is 
denoted by the object (cf. § 340). Quite similar is the ed in ed ^at 
©efal^r, Ihere is danger; ed fe^t ^iebt, there is a fight on, 

2. As subject of ijl or jtnb (without reference to the 
gender or number pf the predicate noun) in expressions 
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of identity ; e. g., e« ijl mctn S3rubcr ; c« Ifi meuic ©d^toejler j 
c^ jtttb ^rcunbc t)Ott mix, they are friends of mine, 

a. But for U is I,U was yoa, etc. (where the predicate is itself a 
pronoun), Oerman reverses the order, saying td^ bin t^, bu toarfl (@te 
maren) ed, etc. 

3. As expletive, or formal subject, with all sorts of 
verbs, to anticipate a real subject which, for any reason, 
is to come after the verb. This use of c^ is only in part 
parallel to that of English tlwre ; e. g., e^ XoQX etiunal ein 
^fintg, there was once a king ; c^ lebc bic ^rcil^ctt ! long live 
freedom ! e^ irrt ber SKcnf d^, man errs. 

a. The office of the expletiye in such cases is simply to justify the 
inversion. In old German, however, and even later in poetry, the 
inversion may occur without c« ; e. g., fo^ elu ^ob' cin 9lo«tcin ilc^n, 
a hoy saw a little rose growing (G.). 

4. As indefinite object with certain verbs, taking the 
place of English it, things, matters / e. g., c5 ifi ol^ne 93ctf^)tcl, 
ftjtc fte^^ tretben, hx)w they carry things on (S.) / tote totr'^ bann 
fo Jerrlid^ toeit Qthxai)t, how we have brought matters so glori- 
ously far (G.). 

a. Sometimes ed is used loosely for an object or subject inferrible 
from, but not distinctly contained in, the context. Gf., e. g., Fbusi, 
11. 285, 534. 

6. To avoid repetition of a noun, adjective, pronoun, 
or clause ; e. g., er ijl glticfltd^ (ijl ©clel^rtcr, ijl cincr bcr 
©ro^en), ic^ bin c^ ntd^t, he is happy (is a scholar, is one of the 
leaders), lam not; tote t)ic( U^r ifi e^? x6) tocig c« nid^t, what 
time isitf I do not know. 

6. To refer to a number of persons in a general way ; e. g., toa9 {t(^ 
foitfi an nteincm 2ie\> eifreuet, toenn ed no(]^ lebt, (hey who (toad) oiice 
deligJUed in my song, if they sHU live (^Fhust, L 24). 

304. The Breflexive. In a simple independent sentence 
the reflexive of the third person is always [li) ; e. g., ftc 
l^attc lettt (Selb bei fici^, she had no money with her ; bcr ^rieg 
brrngt Stcnb tntt jid^, war brings misery wUh it ; ftc ^bcn cine 
j^fine 3tt^wwf* ^">^ ^d|, they have a Jine future b^ore them^ 
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a. But in old German, just as in the English of the aboye examples, 
the personal pronoun was used reflexiyely in the dat. The usage is 
common down to the 18th century; e. g., bic ^cibeit jtiib il^ncn jclbjl 
ein ®t\ti^, the hmtJien are a law unto themselves (Lu.). 

5. @id^ not referring to the subject is rare, but one may say bie 
greunbfd^oft Ijcrbinbct bic Tltn\djtn untcr fid), binds men among them^ 
selves, i. e. together. 

1. In a subordinate clause ftd^ refers to the subject of 
the clause, the subject of the principal verb being 
referred to by a personal pronoun ; e. g., cr belobte bic 
©otbaten, bic fic^ gcl^orfam gegcn i^n benjiefen l^attcn, he praised 
the soldiers who had shown themselves obedient to him (Blatz). 

a. So, too, when the subordinate clause is represented by an infini- 
tive or an adjective : e. g., fic bat il^ii jtdft gu entfdftutbigcn unb jtc gu 
begleitett, to excuse himself and accompany her^ er borgtc ha9 il^tn notige 
®clb, lie borrowed the money needful to him. 

2. ©id^ as reciprocal may be ambiguous ; jte gefaHcn jtc^/ 
may mean they please themselves or they please eajch other. 
The uncertainty can be removed by the use of the true 
reciprocal cinanbcr, the adverb gcgenfeitig, mutually, or the 
Gtdlicism ber cine, bcr anbere, — fie gefaHcn fic^, ber (bic) cine 
bent (ber) anbern. 

3. Observe that the usual equivalent of the objective myself, fhyseilf, 
etc., is the simple niid), bid^, etc. @clbft or fclber is added only when 
emphasis is desired. 

THE POSSESSIVES. 

305. The Absolute Possessive. In agreement with a 
noun the possessive is always some form of ntein, bein, fein, 
unfer, euer, il^r, inflected as in § 125 ; but for the possessive 
used absolutely, L e., without a noun, there is a choice 
between three, in the predicate sometimes four, forms of 
expression ; e. g., your judgment is more favorable than 
mine = 3^r Urteit ifl giinfliger aU nteine^, or ha§ meine, or bag 
meinige. 

a. In meaning these forms are to a large degree interchangeable, 
but bev mcine belongs in general to more stately, bcr niciuiflc to more 
fftmiliftr diction. In the predicate the uninflected form implies simple 
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ownership, while inflection may denote emphasis or oontrast; e. g., 
ha^ 8uc^ ifl meitt, but t9 ifl tttc^t bein ^ud), ed i{l nteined* 

1. Letters end with such formulas as ^0(^a4tung9t)0ll 3^r (ber 
S^rc, hex 35rigc), respedfuMy yours,- gang bcr 3ftvtge, bcr ^eintgc, etc. ; 
3^r (2)ciu) tvcucr, cvgebcucr, trcucpcr, ergcbcuflcr, etc. 

2. A friend of mine, a relative of yours = tin grcunb t)on mir, tin S5er* 
ttjanbter t)ou 3^ueu. 

306. The Compounds tttetttetttiegett^ tttetttedglet^ett^ etc. 

1. SWclnctiDcgcn comes from an old dat. plu. minen toegen (i. e., nteinen 
^egen) used adverbially. Developing an excrescent t the phrase 
became meiueiittuegen, which is still sometimes met with, though the 
usual form drops n before t. The l^alben of meinet^albeu is also a 
dat. of $alb, half, behalf, sake; here again the stages were nteinen 
^albeii, meiueut^alben, meiuctlialben. 9Weinettt)iUcu comes from urn 
nteinen ^xVitw, for my sake, with the same phonetic development as in 
the other cases. 

2. In tneineSgleirf)€n we have the adjective gteic^, like, governing a 
preceding gen., which logically should be the personal pronoun ntein 
or ntetnet; but became the possessive, giving my like instead of the like 
cf m/e. The 9 is hard to account for. It may be due to the analogy of 
bedgleic^eit, or of noun-stems with gen. in %, After meiited the adjec- 
tive naturally took a weak form. 

3. Such compounds as nteincrfelt«, on my part, and meine«teU«, /or 
my part, come under § 251, 3. 

307. Notes upon feitt and tl^r. As in English the pos- 
sessive of the third person may refer reflexively to the 
subject of the sentence ( = Latin suus) or to another noun 
( = Latin ^us) ; e. g., bie ©onnc t)onenbet tl^re 3tetfc, the sun 
completes its journey ; i^r 5lttblt(f gtebt ben Sngetn ©tftrfc, its 
aspect (i. e., the sight of it) gives strength to the angels (G.). 

1. Where an ambiguity might arise it should be avoided 
by the use of ber or berfelbe for the possessive that does 
not refer to the subject of the sentence ; e. g., er t)erbrattgte 
fcinen Sruber unb trat an beffen Stette (or an ©telle beSfetben), 
he crowded out his brother and took his (the brother's) place; 
er bcfurf|te fetnen ®o^n unb beffen ^xaUf he visited his son omd 
his daughter-in-law. 
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a. S113I1 an amb^ons possessiye as appears in the English Tie 
ordered his servani to polish his boots can be avoided in German by the 
right nse of the dative : cr bcfal)I fcinem S3cbicutcn ilim bie ©ticfel gu 
^ii^cii has reference to the master's boots, fictj hit ©ticfcl gu pnt^ew, to 
the servant's own boots. But many would be content to say fctUC 
©tiefel and let the ambiguity stand, as in English. 

2. Formerly fcin might refer to a fem. noun, il)r being not yet in 
nse as reflexive possessive. Traces of this usage survive in colloquial 
phrases ; e. g., bic @acf)e l^at fciiic 9lid)tig!cit, the thing has its good side; 
fciu Xljox fcnut ithe ^u^, every cow knows her own gate, 

a. Note further the stereotyped adverb fcincr ^t\i, meaning not 
only in his or Us timet but in her time^ in our time, or simply in due time; 
e. g., xo'vt njorcu fcittcr ^txi niunterc 33urfc^e; we were merry lads in our 
day. 

308. Archaisms and Irregularities. In popular poetry 
the possessive (of course uninflected) may follow its noun ; 
e. g., Sftolanb gebad^t' im ^crgcti fein = in feinem ^ergcn, in his 
heart. 

1. The form 3t)V0, in 3>^ro ^Oiajcflat, Tour Majesty, is an old gen. 
plu. of {te, introduced in quite modem times after the analogy of ^ero 
(§ 309, 5). It is used only in princely titles, and is either mas. or fem., 
sing, or plu. 

2. The comparison of a possessive, as in Goethe's nun tfl ^a^ nteine 
nteiner aid jiemald, now mine is mxyre mine than ever, is a bold poetic 
license. Ordinarily one would say me^r ntein« 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

809. ®er. (Supplementary to §§ 129-131). 

1. The inflection of bcr was at first precisely that of the 
definite article, the long forms bcffen, beren, benen, being of 
quite modem origin. Present usage prescribes bcffcn,^ 
bcrcn, bcnen, when the pronoun is used absolutely, but bc^, 
bcr, ben, when a noun follows ; e. g., b c 5 2lbcte riil^nic bld^, 
boast of that nohUity (S.) ; infolgc bcffen, in onsequence of 
that. 

a. But be9; ber, are used absolutely in compounds; e. g., beS^alb, 
bedmegen (also beffentn^egen), bergleid^en, etc. Other archaic exceptions 
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occur in the classics ; e, g., bc« ttjirb 3ut)ltcr crgrimmt, cA thai Jupiier 
becomes vjroth (G.) ; bic ©cgcutuart bc«, bcr bic 2)onncr tuirft, ihe presence 
of him iJiat hurts the thunderbolts (S.). 

2. For the genitive plural of bcr the usual form is now 
bcrcn, unless a relative clause follows, in which case bercr 
is apt to be preferred, especially if the pronoun refers to 
persons ; e. g., bcrcn l^abc ic^ btctc gefatnmcit, I have collected 
many of them (G.) ; bic SWt^gunft bcrer, bte ha^ fibcrma^ 
mcinc^ Olucf c3 belctbigtc, the Hl^unU of those whom the excess 
of my happiness offended (W.). 

a. ^erer occurs before noble names even if there is no relative ; 
e. g., bad ^d^log berer Don @teiit; the castle of ihe Von Steins. 

3. !Der is the pronoun most often used before a genitive 
or phrase with i)on, to take the place of a noun previously 
mentioned ; e. g., bic SBcgc OottcS ftnb tjcrfd^tcben toon bcncn 
be3 3Kenfci^cn, the ways of God are different from those of men; 
bic a3el)5lfcrung Sonbon^ ifl grower ate bic ton %<vA^, greater 
than that of Paris, Dcrjcmgc also occurs in this use, but is 
not so good. 

4. ^ad, for bie referring to persons, is usually contemptuous ; e. g., 
tiOii fci^Ieubcrt Xoxt bie ©c^ucdcn, those fellows dawdle like snails (S.). 

5. 2)ero is an old gen. plu. once common in ceremonious address 
before high titles ; as $)cro ©nabeii, Tour (properly their) Orace. 

310. The Compounds of ba do not refer to persons, 
but exceptions occur in familiar language ; e. g., ctn ^aar 
Serle, hjoruber fic ftreiten Wnnen, a brace offeUoivs to quarrel 
about (G.) ; cin Sater ^ttc brei ©o^nc, batjon (cf. § 314) tear 
bcr filtcftc Hug unb gcf d^cit, three sons of whom the eldest was 
shrewd and clever (Gr.). 

1. A compound of ba should not stand as the antece- 
dent of a relative ; e. g., I thought of what you said = ic^ 
bad^tc an ba« (not baran), hja« bu fagtcfl. 

2. Tmesis of a ba-compound is rare ; e. g., ba bel^iite iitid) Q^ott t)ov 
(= baDor bcpte m\6)\ Ood keep m^from that. 

311. The Determinatives. ^Dc'qcntgc is an emphatic bet 
used to particularize the antecedent of a relative ; e. g., 
ba^ ifl berjcntflc, ton bem totr rebctcn, that is the man we were 
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talking about ; btcicntgc ^rcil^ctt, btc tc^ mtr l^crau^ncl^me/ th^ 
(particular) liberty I take (Kant). 

1. ©crfc'Ibc must refer to something already known. It 
is a frequent substitute for er, jic, c^ ; e. g., ^letntgfciten, 
bic cr ton 3Kartanen er^attcn ober berfelbcn geraubt ^tte, trifles 
that he had received from Mariane or stolen from her (G.). 

a. Some prescribe that berfclbc always be substituted for the ace. c§ 
governed by a preposition ; e. g., bn^ ^inb ifl fiauf ; \mx mollcit f iir 
ba^felbe f org en, we wUltake care of U, But others repudiate this role 
and prefer fflr eS. 

6. Observe the contractions am fetbeu 2:ag = an bemfctbcn Sag, gUT; 
felbcn ^tit = gn berfelbcn ^tit ; sometimes also gu biefer Qener) fetben 
3cit, at this (that) selfsame time, ©elbig-, for felb-, is obsolescent. 

c. (Slnnnbbcrfclbe, one and the same, is best written as one word with 
cin uninllected ; thus an einnnbbemfetben 2^age, rather than an eincm 
unb bemfclben. 

• d. In ceremonious address ^iefclben, sometimes with prefixed $od^, 
^od^fl, 5fllci-l)5d)ft, may take the place of @ie. 

2. ©otc^ is sometimes used, but not very elegantly, for 
berfclbc ; e. g., td^ glaubc, metnc ©ebanfen finb Jua^r ; pxn^tn 
@ic fotd^e, I believe my thoughts are true; test them (S.). 

3. The indeclinables f etbjl and felbcr, while treated in Part I for con- 
venience with the personal pronouns, are not strictly of that class, 
since they do not denote a person, but emphasize pronouns of every 
person and also nouns. They may be regarded as a species of determi- 
natives. 

a. The two forms felb^ and felbcr do not differ in meaning, but fclbjl 
may be used adverbially = even, while felber can not. Further, fclber 
always follows the word it emphasizes, while felbjl may precede or 
follow. Cf. § 289, 2, 5. 

THE INTERROGATrVTES. 

312. 9@er and toa^ never agree with a noun, seeming 
exceptions with tva^ being old partitive genitives which 
have lost an ^ ; e. g., nja^ S93unber(^), what wonder ; toa9 
Jcufcl! what the deuce! Cf. § 253, 2, b. 

1. SBcffen is less used than whose; for whose picture is thai? idiom 
prefers (referring to the person portrayed) xott i ji ba8 anf bent ©Ubc ? 
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(referring to the owner of the picture) totm ge^&rt ba^ Stib ? The form 
iped is rare except in componnds, but occurs adjectiyely ; e. g., toed 
@iune8 ber ^crr \n, cf what mind the master may be (G.). 

2. Colloquially, not so often in literature, toa^ is used 
after prepositions that govern the dative ; e. g., gu toaS 
taugt e«? what is it good for? mit njaS f ann id^ btencn ? how 
can I serve you? Here hjogu and njotntt would be better. 
On the other hand njarutn, Juofiir, etc., are very often, but 
unnecessarily, substituted for unt XQd^, fiir Xoa^, etc. 

3. S35a^ is very common in the sense of toarum ; e. g., 
njaS rcttjl bu fo fd^ncHc ? why do you ride so fast (G.)? This 
toad is an adverbial accusative. 

313. 9@eI4 and toa^ ffir* The neuter xot\i)t^ is some- 
times used absolutely (like e^ and ba^) without reference 
to the gender or number of a following predicate noun ; 
e. g., bie Sltem fanncn cincn ganjcn Jag, toeld^e^ bcr fc^onfie 
Statne fei, queried which was the most beautiful name (Biehl). 

1. ^a9 fur is always used adjectively ; mad fiiv tin, usually so, bat 
sometimes without a noun. In the latter case eitt has pronominal 
inflection; e. g., etii ©runb i{l ed <iUerbiugd, aber \\>a9 fiir einerl a 
reason it is to be sure, but what kind of one t 

THE RELATIVES. 

314. Set and totttff^ !Der as relative is of secondary 
origin, having developed out of the demonstrative ber. 
Hence the frequent use of the latter, especially in folk- 
tales, where one would expect a relative ; e. g., eg h)ar ctn* 
mat etn alter ^5nig, ber luar Iran!, he was si^k, instead of ber 
f ranf toax, who was sick, Cf. also the example with bat)on in 
§310. 

1. The genitive singular of ber is bcjfen, beren, bejfen, the 
gemtive plural beren (not berer) and the dative plural benen ; 
but short forms, identical with those of the article ber, 
occur in the classics ; e. g., bte ^rone, ber (for beren) mein 
gttrft mic^ mnrbig od^tete, th^ crown of which my prince 
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deemed me worthy (Gl.)/ ^^^ $>ci^* '^^ ginbcrung^Iraft, ber totr 
ftiittbttd^ bebiirfcn (G.). 

2. The use of ber as 'compound' relative (containing its own ante- 
cedent) is not uncommon ; e. g., ad) I ber mic^ liebt unb !cnut, i(l in 
ber SBcitc, alas, he who loves and knoucs me is far away (G.). Such a 
ber differs from luer in that it refers to a particular antecedent. 

3. In early modem German a relative is often preceded by atS, the 
effect being a subaudition of cause ; e. g., i^v ^abt biefen 2J2eiifcf)cn gu miv 
brad)t, a(^ ber boS 35o(f abiueiibc, ye hive brought this man unto me as one 
that perverteth the people (Lu.). Lciter this aU became all but pleonastic 
and has now gone out of use, though common in Lessing and Goethe ; 
e. g., SlcneaS, a(8 tt)eld)er jid) an beu btogeu gigureu ergofeet, Aenea>s, who 
detighis inthe mere figures (L.); oii§ bem 3intmer, aU in tueld^em jtc oUein 
9Ju^c ljattt,from the room in which alone she had peace (G.). 

316. 9@er and toa^* The implied antecedent of toer 
must be expressed (always after njcr), if there is change of 
construction ; e. g., mv ntd^t benft, bent Juirb jte gefd^cnft, 
who does not think, to him it is given (G.). In other words, 
njcr can stand only for ber, ber (not for bem, ber, nor for ben, 
ber). 

a. The rule applies also to n)aS, but less rigidly, since the form \va9 
is both nom. and ace; thus it is permissible to omit ha9 in mad ic^ 
nid)t wd^f (bo8) mac^t mic^ nirf)t l)ei§, wfiat I don't know doesn't bother 
m/e; or even in h)08 mic^ nid)t brcnnt, {pa^) blaf \6) iiid^t, what doesn't 
hum me I don't Uow. 

1. Distinguish between the interrogative in mcr tonnte ba^ glauben? 
who could believe tMt? the indefinite relative in e§ ift h)al)r, tt)03 man 
audi glaitbeu mag, it is true, whatever one may thinks and the exclama- 
tory indefinite in toer {o etttJaS glauben fbnutc ! as if anyone could believe 
that! 

2. In general toa^ is not used in referring to a definite 
noun, but exceptions occur in good writers ; e. g., btc 2l(ten 
fanntctt ba3 S)ing ntc^t, iua^ iuir ^5fltd)feit nennen, the ancients 
did not know the thing which we caU politeness (L.). Con- 
versely, ba^ or njclc^c^ is sometimes used for toa^ in referring 
to a sentence ; e. g., il^m ^tte man ^ilarien bcfttmmt, ha^ xi)m 
fc^r luol^t bctannt tuar, they had destined Hilarie for him^ 
which was very weU known to him (G.). 
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3. The form toeS is still sometimes used adjeetively, just 
as often in the classics ; e. g., hjc^ ©tanbc^ er avLtS) fftn 
moijttf of whatever station he might be. Without a noun toc5 
is archaic, save in compounds. 

4. 9Ba^ referring to persons is not uncommon in famil- 
iar language ; e. g., fril^ iibt jtc^, tua^ ein SKeijler njcrbcn njttt, 
he who wishes to become a master practices early (S.). 

316. Relative Adverbs. A compound of uio or Xot^ is 
never positively required except when the antecedent is 
not a noun or pronoun ; thus in the hook of which we were 
speaJdngy the task I am working upon, one may say ba3 S3uA, 
Don bent, ton njcld^ctn, or njotjon; bic 3lufgabc, an bcr, an 
njelc^er, or njoran. But in he rises early by which he saves 
much tim^, one can only say njoburd^, not burd^ totlije^, nor 
burd^ bag, though burc^ toeld^cg SKittcI would be permissible. 
So also ii) tr>ar franf, njc^^alb (not tocgcn beffen) x6) nid^t 
fd^retbcn fonnte, /or which reason I could not write. 

1. @o as relative is now archaic, but was once very common ; e. g., 
I^ettig ift bad @efel^, fo bem ^iinfller ©d^oit^eit gebietet, ^Ij^i^ the law 
whichy etc. (S.). 

2. An untranslatable ba is sometimes added to a relative as a kind 
of generalizing particle ; e.g., h)cu ba biirflct, whoever iUrsts ^ Itmtx, 
ber ba bic^tet, no one, who makes poetry (G.). But the usage is now 
quaint. 

3. ^a and its compounds usually have demonstrative force, rarely 
that of a relative ; as in bic S>^\itx[, ba id^ iiod^ fctbft im SJBcrbcn toox, 
Uie times when I myself was stiU growing (G.). ^Utt^o and kDofelbfl/ rela- 
tive particles = tt)0, are archaic. 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

317. Wi^ The undeclined aU is most common before 
ber or a possessive in the nominative and accusatiye sin- 
gular, masculine and neuter ; e. g., att ber ©d^nier^, all the 
pain ; att 't^a^ Setb ; att fcinen Summer* In the genitive it is 
rare but occurs ; e. g., ber ©d^auptafe att meiner ©Uldfcliglcit, 
the scene of all my happiness (G.). 
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1. The form atte occurs mostly after prepositions that 
govern the dative ; as loon aHc bent, from aU that ; au3 alle 
bent ; troj^ aUe bent. But it may stand as nominative ; 
e. g., atte bag Stctgen, aU the leaning (G.) ; atte fein 3Kammon, 
aU his wedth (S.). 

2. 5ltteg may mean everybody, as in attcg tangte luic toH, 
everybody was dancing like mad (G.). It may also follow 
Xotx, toag and even Juetn, without change of form ; e. g., 
tt)er toax atte« ba? who all was there? luent atteg gabft bu bag 
®eIb(Gr.)? 

3. Wl does not admit of weak inflection : one says bcr SSater unfer 
otter (not atteu) ; ba8 aUeS, bicg attcS, nad) bent aUem (better than aUcu)» 
For atteufaUS, see § 288, 1, a. 

4. In the classics att sometimes = Jeb-, every ^ e. g., atter 3n|lanb i|! 
gut, every condition is good (G.)/ bel aUem Irbifd^en 5)iug (S.) ; bie 
graucu atteS @toube3 (G.). In these cases present usage would prefer 
the sing, of jeb- or the plu. of ail, Cf. aUe Sage, every day,' atte pdav 
SWittuten, every few minutes. Quite common are : tt)ir l^abeu atteu 
©runb, otten 5lnla§, every reason, every occaMon. 

5. In like manner early writers use att in the sense of gang, the whole; 
e. g., atten 3B inter (Logau) ; biirc^ atteS ?eben (Frank). One would now 
say ben gangcn SSintcr, burc^ \>0i^ gange l?ebeiu Cf. bie gange 9^ad)t, all 
mgU; gang ^Imcrifa, att America. But atte SSett is still common, along 
with bie gange ^e(t, for aJU the world, tout le m^nde. 

6. After ol^ne, att and j[cb- occur sometimes in the sense of Eng. any; 
e. g., ol^ne atteu (or \t\>t\\) SBcgrijf, wUhovJt any idea, 

7. Note finally the idioms iu atter (Site, m dU haste; iu atter griil^e, 
very early in the mxymiwj; also c8 (ber SBciii, bie grcubc) ift atte, i. e., is 
aU gone; cr n)irb fein bi6d)cn ®clb balb atte ntad&cn, /le wiU soon make an 
end of ipm through) Ms little mxmey. 

818. (Bin-* As pronoun ein- may take the place of (irgenb) 
jcntanb, some one, any one; e. g., ba liegt fd^on ctncr tot, there 
lies some one dead {G.) ; ba fragt nicntanb, nja^ ctncr glaubt, 
what any one believes (S.). 

1. The neuter form etn^ may refer to a person ; e. g., nun 
fag' ntir ein^, now let some one tell me (G.) ; njenn unfcr ein^ 
ant ©pinncn mar, when you and I were at our spinning (G.). 
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a. More often it is used, sometimes almost tmtranslatablj, as cog- 
nate object of ftugen, triii!cn and other verbs ; e. g., cinS flttgcn, sing a 
song; eUi« tvinfen, take a drink; xotwn biv ba« aJiobc^cn fcimt, bo liebt 
|ic einS gum @pa6, she just fails in love for fun (G.). 

319. @itttg- and its Synonyms. For the singular of einig- 
present usage prefers a substitute (ctn, irgcnb ctn, cin tucntg, 
ettua^)^ but it is not uncommon in literature ; e. g., avi§ 
gurc^t bc^ lobc^ ober f onfl etnige^ !Dtngc«,/rom/<?ar of death 
or some other thing (Claudius) / nad^ ctnigcr $aufc, after a 
short pause (G.); nid^t o^nc ctnige^ Scbenfcn, not without 
some hesitation, 

1. The pin. etnige implies, according to Gnmm, more than two but 
less than five. For five or more one says mcl^rcrc, cine SJ^enge, mand^e, 
t)iele. The ill-sounding eintge tDentge occurs in the sense of a/eio, bat 
a few is better denoted by einige alone, or else by ein paar. Note the 
orthographic distinction in ein l^(x(xx SO'^inuten, a feui minutes, but ein 
^oar @tiefcl, apair of hoots. 

a. @tU(^e, tvtldjt and ettDelc^e have the same meaning as einige, but 
etlvelc^e is obsolete and etUd^e becoming so. 

2. (Sittigc may precede a numeral ; e. g., einige JttJangig, twenty odd. 
The article ein is sometimes used in a similar way ; e. g., ein ad^t Xage, 
507716 eight days, 

3. SKe^re for mcl^rere is not good. For the phrase niorgen ein 
9Kc]^re«; more to-morrow (L.), one would now prefer ntorgen me^r, 
aOBeitereg, or bo« SBeiterc. 

320. (Sitoa», toa2f nx^i». Both toa9 and tttoa^ may 
mean something of importance ; e, g., tafet ntic^ aud^ etttia^ 
fcin, let me he something too ; fie riiftcn fid^ fd^nett, bcnn fte 
btinfctt jtd^ tna^ffor they think themselves *some' (G.). 

1. The ace. of tfma^ forms a common adverb = somewhat, a little; 
e. g,, etmad fait, somewhat cold. Distinguish therefore between etkoa9 
"beffer, somewhat better, and ttmai S3effere8, something better, 

2, Widjt^, though classed for convenience with pronominals, is 
really a substantive — the gen. of niht = naught, — which is stiU pre- i 
served as a dat. in the phrases 3uuid)te luerbeii, come to naught, and mit , 
nid)ten; by no means. In early modurn German ui(]^t took a partitive i 
gen.; e. g., unb f)attc bcr Sicbe nid^t, and had not love, i. e., naught of 
love (Lu.). This construction still occurs in the phrase ^ier ijl nteincd 
^Icibeii^ nid)t, there is no staying here for me. 



i 
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321. ^an and its Compounds. Wlan, from Wlann, like 
French on from hmno, does not individualize at all, whence 
it is never preceded by irgcnb, though it may approach 
the meaning of irgenb jcmanb ; e. g., man poijt, there is a 
knock, some one is knocking. Most often it is an indefinite 
representative of people at large, mankind, the public, as 
in man f agt, they say, it is said ; man f ommt gu f e^n, man tvifi 
am Itcbflcn fd^ann, people come to see, th^y wish to gaze (G.). 

1. Again, man may take the place of a personal pronoun of any 
person. Goethe often uses it for id) in describing his own doings, and 
interchanges it with h)ir in the same sentence. iU^ait fd^iueige is much 
the same, only less brusque, as fd)meiflc, fd^ttjcigt, or fd^ttjcigcn ©ie. 
The policeman says totx ift man ? iuo8 iriU man ^ier? for who are you? 
tehat do you loant here ? 

2. 3cmanb and nicmanb are compounds of man with ex- 
crescent b. For the dative and accusative present usage 
prefers the uninflected form, though the dative in cm and 
(less often) the accusative in en, still occur. Their plural 
is supplied by cintgc and leinc. 

322. 93te( and metttg. With these words there is great 
freedom in the use of uninflected forms. Inflection is 
required only after bcr or a possessive ; e. g., ba^ t)iele ®clb, 
ba^ cr bcft^t, the large amount of money that he possesses ; 
tro§ feine^ ^icten ®etbc^ ; mcin SEBenigc^, my little. 

a. But n)enig after ber or a possessive and in agreement with a 
noun in the singular is not common. For fein ftjeiilgcd %aUi\t, his 
liiUe talent (G.), one would now prefer feiu geringe« XaUwtf jein !(cinc«, 
or fcin bigc^cn Xaitnt 

1. Except after bcr or a possessive, inflection prevails 
in the plural and genitive singular (where it may be 
needed to show case), non-inflection in the nominative 
singular, masculine and neuter ; elsewhere both are about 
equally common. Examples : fd^on tielc Jagc, these many 
days (S.); cr freut ftd^ t)iclcr @^rc, enjoys much honor; t)tcl 
gclrm nm nid^t^, much ado about nothing ; t)icl ®cf d^rct unb 
ttjcntg SBottc, mux^h noise and little luool; t)tet !Dan!, many 
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thanks; ttttt t)tclcr aOtfil^c; tntt hjcntg SSStfe unb btd Scl^agctt 
(G.) ; tnti ©riigc ^t cr aufgctragcn (G). 

2. Sometimes inflection is associated with the idea of variety ; e. g., 
Id^ mciuc ni(i)t Diclc«, fonbcrn toiel ; ciu incnige^, aOer mit SIei6 ; Imean 
not (a 2i^2e tn) 9?mc/^ &u< mucA {in little); a smaU quantity, hut with care 
(L.). Stahr writes : 16) fjaht toicIcS flcfc^cn, l^icr unb ba ouci^ t)icl, many 
thingSj here and there also much {of importance) ; xotx tJicIc^ bring t, he 
who offers a great variety {G.); Diet SScin, much wine; toiclcr ^ein, many 
kinds of wine. 

THE VEEB. 



SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS ON CONJUGATION. 

323. ^ahvx and f ein as Auxiliaries. All transitiye verbs 
(including reflexives), the modal auxiliaries and many in- 
transitives are conjugated with ^aben. 

1. With a very few exceptions (bletbcn, gcfd^el^cn, gcltngcn, 
gliidcit, fetn), the verbs that form their perfect tenses with 
feitt contain the idea of transition from one place or con- 
dition to another. They either denote literal motion, as 
ge^en, lomtnen, or else a change of status, as altern, bcrficn, 

a. Often this idea of change is given by a prefix, and thus we may 
have a compound conjugated with fcin, while the simple verb takes 
l)aben ; e. g., fd^Iafcn, sUep, and cinfd)tafen,/aK asleep; ^t\)tn, stand, and 
erfiel)en; arise. Such compounds are quite numerous and only a few 
specimens of them are given in the list below. The most important 
of the verbs that take f ein are, then, the following, together with their 
intransitive compounds : 



altern, grow old, 
anfftc^cn, arise, 
begcgncn,rweef. 
bcrflcn, hurst, 
bicibcn, remain, 
citcn, hwrry, 
cntf(^Iofcn,/a/2 asleep, 
crfd^einen, appear, 
cvti'infen, drown. 
erttJadftcn, awaken. 
f o^rcn, go. 



fatten, /o/i. 
Ptcgen,^y. 
pic^cn^^ce. 
^\t^t\\,Jtow, 
fotg en, /oZloio. 
frteren, freeze. 
gebeil^en, thrive, 
gel^en, go. 
gctingen, succeed. 
gcnefen, recover, 
gefd^e^en,^j9!pen. 



gleiten, glide. 
gtfiden, succeed, 
Kintnten, dimh. 
llcttcrn, clamber, 
lommen, come, 
fricc^en, creep, 
laufen, run. 
quetten, gush forth, 
reifen, set oirf. 
reiten, ride, 
rennen, run. 
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ximmXfflow. Itnfcn, sink. tocrarmcn, grow poor. 

fc^citcrn, he wrecked. f^)ringcn, spring. tocrl^ungcrn, starve, 

ft^leid^cn, creep. flcigen, di»w6. luad^fcn, grow. 

fd^melgcn, indt. ftcrbcu, die. tDeid^en, recede. 

fc^rciten, stride, ftiirgcn, rush. merbcn, become. 

jd^Wimmcn, sioiw. txtUn,step. litfitn, pass. 
ft in, he. 

h, Intransitiyes that do not come tmder any of these heads are con< 
jngated with l^abcn. This is the case not only with verbs which con- 
tain no idea of motion, as f d^Iafcit, sleep, but also with verbs of motion 
that denote simply a verbal activity, without any idea of transition from 
one point to another. Verbs of motion that are usually of this charac- 
ter are omitted from the list above. Such are, e. g., l^iipfen, hop / fniecn, 
kneel; ranf(^cn, rustle; fd^iuanfeu, waver; fd)Uicben, sweep; tan^^tn, dance. 
But any of these may take feiit, if they express transition; e. g., ber 
$ogel ifl burd^S ^^wP^l^ fl^T^ii^Jft/ ^^ hopped through the window. 

c. On the other hand several of the verbs in the list above may take 
^abeu if the tense denotes simply a verbal activity, or a temporal, rather 
than a local, relation ; e. g., bicl^abcn fd)OU toai 9ie(^t« gcfprungcn,^ve 
danced a good hit (G.), but one would say ftnb tu8 SBaffer gcfprungcn, 
have leaped into the vxiter ; cr l^at bid gcretfl, he has traveled rawch, but er 
ifl na(^ ^ari8 gcreifl, has set out for Paris; baS ^iiib l^at evfl l^eutc gc* 
gangcit, has never walked untU to-day, but ifl l)eitte toon einem @tn^I 
gunt onbcrn gcgangen, waifced/rom one chair to the other; \dj l)abe elite 
@tunbc gcritten, I rode for an hour, but idj bin nnfS ?anb geritten, rode 
into the country; idj l^abe fortgefal^rcn, I continued^ but td^ bin fortgc* 
fal^ren, Iwent away. 

d. The general principle regulating the use of l^aben and fetn is 
simple: l)aben calls attention to a verbal action, fein to the state or con- 
dition that has resulted from the action. There is, however, much con- 
fusion of the two auxiliaries, fein being often used where the rule would 
call for ^aben; cf. Goethe's ifl toiel gcreijl (Must, 1. 3019). Even flc^en, 
jiljen and Ucgen are sometimes conjugated with fein. On the other 
hand, begegnen and folgen occur with ^aben. 

324. Omission of the Auxiliaries. The auxiliaries of 
tense are often omitted at the end of a dependent clause; 
e. g., bagjcmgc, toa^ totr tjon anbern gel^5rt (sc. I^aben), that 
which we have heard from others (G.); ba^ x\i xm §^e(b bcrfclbc 
atain, too totr beretnft gcgangcn (sc. ftnb), th>e sdfmme tract 
where we once wciUced, 
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a. In this vay it is often possible to avoid an unpleasant concur- 
rence of auxiliaries ; e. g., bcr@icg, bcu er crrungcn {^Mt), ^attc \it' 
tuicfcn, ba6 — , the victory he had too?i had proved thai — ; luaS bamit 
getvonnen n>ovbeu (koar), Xoax unbebeuteub, vihcd had been gained hy this, 
1008 insigr^ficant, 

h. The frequent omission of the auxiliary is characteristic of certain 
authors, e. g. , Lessing, Goethe, Bichter. With writers on style the matter 
is a moot-question, some advocating, others disapproving, the *hatte- 
voar style.' In general it is not well to omit the auxiliary if an ambiguity 
of mode or tense would result. On the other hand, in such a sentence 
as the following, quoted by Wustmann, the two fined tnar's would be 
intolerable: ba bic 3ett, fiir bic ba« ^crrcul^auS fleti3al)tt njorbcu (War), 
abgetaufen toax, since the time had esepiredfor which the House of Lords Jtad 
been chosen, 

325. Periphrastic and Causal Auxiliaries. Standard 
German recognizes no auxiliary corresponding to English 
do in. 1 do believe, I did think, etc., but t^un is so used in 
dialect and the usage is more or less reflected in litera- 
ture; e. g., bic 5[ugcn t^dtcn if^vx finfen, his eyes sank, L e., did 
sink (G.) ; (td^) tl^ttt i^n rcd^t l^crjlid^ licbcn, / loved him right 
heartily (G.). 

a. S^^uu as auxiliary usuaUy has pret ind. t^at, not t^at. See the 
examples above. 

1, 2ajfcn, l^t, is sometimes called a causative auxiliary, 
but its meaning may be permissive as well as causal; e. g., 
Ia§ tntc^ gc^cn auf bcincr ©pur, let me go upon thy track (per- 
missive) ; bic SWuttcr Ite^ eincit ^faffcit !ommcn, had a priest 
come (causal) ; id^ laffe tntr tnctncn Hermann nid^t fd^cltcn, / 
luiU not let my Hermann he scolded (G.). 

a. On the peculiar passive use of the active inf. after laffen, as in the 
last example, see § 366, 1, a. 

b. SD^a($en, makej also occurs as causative auxiliary: e.g., i^r ^abt 
OTidft IDcibUd^ fc^njifeen madden, you have made me sweat vigorously (Gr.). 

326. Omission of the Augment ge* 

1. The prefix ge was not at first a necessary element of the perfect 
participle. In composition with verbs the particle had various func- 
tions, one of which was to give a 'perfective* meaning ; e. g., do der 
havbtman geUis den brief, when the captain had read (he letter, the preterite 
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gtias denotmg the completion of the action. Becoming thus associated 
with the idea of completed action, the particle attached itself more and 
more to the perfect participle and finally became a regular ' sign ' of 
that form. 

a. The above statement sufficiently explains the occasional occur- 
rence in the classics of such participles as funben, for gefunben; fommen, 
for gffommeU/ etc. They are survivals. 

2. At present the following classes of verbs regularly form their per- 
fect participle without ge : 

a. Inseparable compounds and verbs in ie'ren, — because of a feeling 
that ge should not immediately precede an unaccented syllable. 

6. The modal auxiliaries, and also l^cigcn, liclfeii, faffen, fe^en, when 
the participle occurs in connection with an infinitive ; e. g., td^ Ijobt ed 
nic^t t^uu lomicii, I have not hem Me to doit; er ^at mid^ riifcu laffcn, 
he has had me caUed. The old participle of these verbs looks and sounds 
like an infinitive ; for which reason several weak verbs that have fol- 
lowed their analogy put the infinitive in place of the participle when an 
infinitive precedes. Such are, quite regularly, ^oren^ which seems to 
have followed fc^cti, and sometimes also braucl)cn, lct)rcn, madden and 
Icrncn ; e. g., id^ l)abc fageii l^oreii, J^ue heard say ; ic^ ^atte i^n feimeii 
lerneit, I had learned to know him; iljx Ijdbt tni(^ fc^mit^en madjtn,you 
have made me sweaJt (G.). 

c. ^erbeit in the passive voice, to avoid two concurrent forms with ge . 

d. Certain adjective compounds, as ^aw^hoidtWf home^baked, homely 
(boden instead of gcbadfcu) ; l^albtoad^feu, half-grown, 

327. Use of the Connecting Vowel and the Endings. The 
rales in § 176 present the normal usage of to-day, but 
there are many exceptiona Solemn or stately diction 
tends to long forms, easy talk to short, while the poet 
may take advantage of either for his meter's sake ; e. g., 
rcbp btt t)on ctncm, bcr ba Icbct (S.) ? id^ l^abc gelebt unb geltcbet 
(S.) ; bic fd^Snftc -Sungfrau ftfect (Heine) ; bcgreifc nic^t, toa^ cr 
an mir finb't (G.). Here the normal forms would be: rcbcft, 
Icbt, gclicbt, fi^t, fmbct. 

1. In talk it is usual to drop the connecting vowel e in the pres. ind. 

2. sing, after a sibilant (contrary to § 176, 3). In such cases the f of 
the ending ft is also dropped and the form becomes identical with the 

3. sing. ; thus bu mt|d)t, instead of iDifd^efi ; bu lieft, for liejeft ; bu lagt. 
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for loffcfl ; bu p^t, for fi^cfl. In the pret. such contractions (bu a6t, for 
bit agefl/ from e[f eu) are much more rare. 

a. So too a final t of the stem is not heard (though it is best to write 
it) before ft ; i. e., l^cittf!, fliltft, fidjt^t, are pronounced, usually, l^aljl, 

2. In the imy. 2. sing, the ending e belongs properly to all weak 
verbs. If, therefore, it is omitted, an apostrophe is proper; e. g., litb* 
folaiig t>VL Ucben fannf!; fofg' itur bem often @prud) (G.). But faff', preff', 
and the like, become fag, preg* 

a. Strong verbs have no ending in the imv. 2. sing, after a radical i 
or ie changed from e; thus l^ilf, tiitt, lied. In other cases the use of the 
final e is in large measure optional. It is quite uniformly omitted in 
fomm, lag and lauf. In bci6(c), flie6(c), gcl)(c), ^a\t{t), fauf(e), fc^taf(e), 
f*Ia9(e), fcl)i-ci(e), fd^tt)cig(c), ftcl)(c), fto6(e), tl)u(e), trag(c), jie^Ce), the 
omission of e is at any rate so common that no apostrophe is needed. 

b. Strong verbs with radical e that have vowel-change in the pres. 
ind. should have it also in the imv. 2. sing. ; but trete for tritt, n6l)nie 
for nimtn, meffe for niig, and other such substitutions of weak for 
strong inflection, are common in good writers. 

3. In early modem German a spurious fined e is sometimes found in 
the pret. ind. 1. and 3. sing, of strong verbs ; as fal^e for fa^» 

328. Strong and Weak Coigugation. 

1. As in the case of nouns, so in that of verbs, the terms ' strong' and 
* weak ' were introduced by Grimm. They were intended to contrast 
those verbs which form their pret. by means of an internal vowel- 
change, thus seeming to rely upon their own inner * strength ', with 
those which have the * weakness ' to rely upon foreign aid in the shape 
of a suffix. The terms are fanciful, but convenient and in universal 
use. They are at any rate better than * old ' and ' new ', and far better 
than * irregular' and * regular'. 

2. The characteristic ' ablaut ' of strong verbs (sometimes translated 
by gradation, as umlaut is by nmtcUion), is a definite series of changes 
undergone by the radical vowel in different forms derived from the 
same root. It is by no means confined to verbs; thus with biitbeit, banb, 
gebunbcn, cf. the nouns iBiiibc, ^awh, S3iinb. 

3. The vowel-change of the pres., in strong verbs, is always a 
species of umlaut, though it is not always marked by the modem sign 
of umlaut. It is due (cf . § 21) to the former presence of an 1 in the end- 
ings of the 2. and 3. sing. Thus bu tragfl, or tragt, represent an earlier 
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du tragisif), er iragit; whereas the forms now without umlaut had no i 
in the ending : id^ trage, from i^ trag% tolx trageit, from vjir trag€m(es\ 
etc. 

a. Verbs with radical ie formerly made a pres. ind. 2. and 3. sing, 
andanimv. 2. sing, in eu ; e. g., flcuflfl, fleugt, instead of fllegj!, fticgt, 
from flicgcu ; frcud)|l, frcud^t, instead of fricc^jl, txitdft, from fried^cn. 
These archaic forms are often met with in the classics. 

4. In Old and Middle German the pret. of most strong verbs had 
two different ablaut-stages, i. e., two different radiccd vowels, one for 
the sing., the other for the plu. ; thus ich sang, I sang, but wir sungen, 
we sang; ich reit, I rode, but voir riten, toe rode. In modem German the 
vowel of the sing, has usually prevailed for the entire tense. In some 
cases, however, the vowel of the plu. was transferred to the sing. (cf. 
Eng. I sang and I sung), giving rise to doublets, such as ic^ ftanb and 
ic^ ftuub. Such double preterites were once common, and one of them, 
Waxh, iDurbe, still survives, ^arb is more stately and bookish than 
luurbe. 

a. The secondary vowel of the pret. is much more apt to appear in 
the subj. than in the ind. ; thus while i6) flitrb, from flerbeit, no longer 
occurs, id^ fliirbe, is common. It even has the advantage of idj fldrbe, 
in that it is not liable to be confounded by the ear with i6) flerbe. There 
are many such cases. 

329. Ablaut Classes. 

1. It is impossible to draw up a classification of strong verbs that will 
appreciably facilitate the learning of their forms. They must simply be 
memorized one by one. The only classification that is of any use (and 
its value is scientific rather than practical) is that which groups to- 
gether those verbs which originally had the same series of vowel- 
changes in their principal parts. Such a group is called an ablaut class. 

2. There are in all seven such classes. Since, however, the classifi- 
cation is based primarily upon the older forms, which have undergone 
gre^^t changes with the lapse of time, it can not be made fully intelli- 
glble without detailed historical explanations which lie beyond the scope 
of this work. (Consult Brandt's German. Grammar , §§ 122 ff. and 459 ff.) 
In the subjoined scheme is given, first, the vowel of the inf. ; then, 
after the first dash, the vowel of the pret., and after the second dash 
the vowel of the perf. pple. The statistical numbers refer to the list in 
§ 331. The classes, then, are as follows : 

Class I : Ablaut ci — i, it, — i, le; e. g., rcttcn, xitt, geritten ; bteibeu, 
iiith, gebtiebcn, 43 yerbfii. 
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Class n : Ablaut ie, ii, au, — o — o ; e. g., flicgcn, ftog, geftoffcn ; lil* 
gen, log, gelogcn ; faufen, foff, gcfoffcn. 33 verbs. 

Class ni: c, i, — a short — u short, o short ; e. g., ttJcrfen, iDarf, ge* 
ttjorfcn ; binbcn, haixh, gcbunben. 47 verbs. 

Class rv : Ablaut c, a — a long — o; e. g., Bred^cn, Brad^, gcBrod^cn ; 
geborcu, gebar, gcborcn. 16 verbs. 

Class V: Ablaut i, t, ie, — a long — c ; e. g., bitten, bat, gcbetcn; 
gebcii, gab, gcgebeu; liegcn, lag, gclegcn. 15 verbs. 

Class VI : Ablaut a — n — a; e. g., fabi'en, fu^r, gcfal^ren. 15 verbs. 

Class Yn : Vowel-change which looks like ablaut, but is not ; a, an, 
ei, 0, u — ie — a, an, ei, o, u; e. g., foUen, fict, gefallen; laufcn, lief, ge* 
lanfen ; flogen, flieg, geftogcn. 18 verbs. 

Remark. A few verbs have passed out of the class to which they 
originally and properly belong. Thus bcUen, bark, formerly made pret. 
ban, pple. geboUen. But baU early gave way to boU (with the vowel of 
thepple.), and bcUen, boH, geboUen, does not conform to any of the 
seven classes as above given. In the list below such cases are denoted 
by a bracketed number ; e. g., bclleu [III] means that the verb once 
belonged to Class III. 



330. Irregular Weak Verbs. Nine weak verbs have in 
the preterite and perfect participle a vowel-change which 
looks like ablaut. These are : 



Inf. 


Pret, ind. 


Perf. pple. 


Pret. suJbj. 


brennen, bumj 


bvannte. 


gcbvannt. 


brennte. 


bring en, bring. 


brad^te. 


gcbradftt, 


bradftte. 


benfen, (funky 


bad^te. 


gcbad)t, 


badite. 


biinfen, seem. 


bcud)tc. 


gebeud)t. 


beud^te* 


feiincn, know. 


fonnte, 


gefannt, 


fennle. 


nennen, name, 


nanute, 


genannt. 


nennte. 


rennen, run, 


rannte. 


gerannt. 


renntc. 


fenben, send, 


faubte, 


getanbt, 


fenbete. 


wenben, turn, 


tt)anbtc, 


geroanbt, 


wenbete. 



a. bitiifen, feuben and tt)cnben are often regular; brennen, fcnnen, 
nennen and rennen, rarely so. 

1. The only other weak verbs that present any irregularities are 
l)ab€U (§ 171), the modal auxiliaries (§ 189) and ttilffen (§ 190). 
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331. List of Strong Verbs. 

The following list is meant to contain all the yerbs of late modem 
German that have any strong forms. After the principal parte is given, 
first, the pres. ind. 2. sing., from which the 3. sing, can usnally be got 
by simply dropping f of the ending ft; thus, bu Badfl, ei* bocft. "When- 
ever the 3. sing, cannot be got in this way, as in bit giltfl, er gilt, it is 
given separately. Next comes the pret. subj. 1. sing., and then the imv. 
2. sing., the latter distinguished by an [!]. The Boman numeral gives 
the ablaut class to which the verb belongs or belonged (§ 329, remark). 
Obsolete forms are enclosed in [ ], forms that are not to be recom- 
mended in (). For begimicn, oerbcrbcn, etc., see under *ginncn, *berben. 

fBadtn, hake, hut, gcbacfcii ; bacffl ; bille ; ba(f(e)! VI. — Often weak 
throughout, except that there is no pple. gebadt. ^ut has short u« 
©cbadeii without gc occurs in ^auSbatfeti, ueubacf eu, etc. 

sBaren, sbar, »borcu; *bierfl or *barfl ; *bare; *bicr! or^barc! IV.— 
Only in gcbarcn, give birth to (e&rlier gcbcrcn, whence gcbierfl, gcbicrt, 
gebterl). @ebare as pret subj. is avoided, being like the pres. 

»ci§e«, hUe, big, gcbiffcn ; bei6(cDt, beigt ; biffc; bei6(c) ! L 

»elle«, &arfc, [bott], [gcbollcn]; [bittfl]; [boflc] ; [biU!] [in.] — Now 
always weak, but strong forms occur in the classics. Grimm wrote: eiii 
$unb bcllt itod^ l^cute, wic cr gu 3lnfang bcr @(^opfung boll, with weak 
pres. and strong pret. in the same sentence. 

Bergen, hide, borg, geborgcn ; birgfl ; bflrge or bSrgc; birg I (bcrge !). 

nL 

fSttfitn, hurst, barjl [borfl], gcborflcii ; birflefl or birfl, birfl; borfle or 
barjlc; birfll HL — Often weak throughout. 

Siegett, hend, bog, gebogcn ; bicgfl [bcngfl] ; bogc ; biegc I [bcug !] II. 

f^itttn,qSrer, bot,gebotcn; bietcfl [beittfl,bcut]; bote; bietcl [beut!] H. 

^inHett, hind, hanb, gebuitben ; biubefl ; baube ; binbe ! IIL 

'vSitten, ask, bat, gebeten ; blttcfl ; bate ; bittc ! V. 

©Ittfen, Wow, bites, oeMafcn ; blcif(e0t, btfifl; bliefc ; btaRe)! vn.— 
Sometimes weak in pres. The pret. btu8 (Claudius) is jocose. 

"NBIeiBen, remain, blieb, gebUcben; bleibjl; bliebe; bleib(e)l L 

Mtiiitn, Mid^, Mid^tn; ^btcid^fl; »bllei^e; *bleid&(c)! I.— Strong only 
in cvb(eid)en, berbleid^cn, turn pale, die, which may be weak in the pret. 
Sleid^eit, hleach, is weak. 

8ratett, roast, briet, gcbratcn; bratfl, brSt; brlctc; bratcl VH.— 
Sometimes weak, but no gebratet. 

IBreitett, hreak, brad^, gcbrod^cn ; brid^fl ; brfid^c ; brid^ ! (brcd^e !) 
IV.— 9Jabcbredftcn, murder (a language), is we^ ; vobebret^te, gerabe* 
bved|t, 
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fbti^tn, Mtlj, *bie^en ; ^bci^jl ; -bielfte ; »bci^e I I.— Only in gebei^cit, 
thrwe. 

nt^ttUn, -haxh, ^\>oihtn\ ^birbjl; «bflrbc or :.barbe ; *birb! m.— Only 
in Derbcrben, ruirij be mined, which is apt to be weak when transitive. 
35crberbt means morally corrupt; ein t)crbcrbtc« ^crj, but ciii bcrborbcuer 
(bankrupf) ^oufmann. 

^ittgeit^ ^ire, bang, gcDungcn ; bingjl; binge! ILL— Originally, and 
still nsually, weak. Pret. snbj. always bingtc, not biingc, nor biiiige. 
^ebtngen, stipukUe, is nsnally weak, always so in the ppl. adj. bebiiigt, 
conditioned, 

^refftett, thresh, brafd^ or brof(5, gcbrof(^cu ; brifc^(ef)t, brifd^t ; t>xo\6)t 
or DrofcI)c ; hvi\dj ! in. — Often weak. 

9Mt%tn, *bro6^ *broffcn. Only in berbric^cn, veXy which is hardly used 
except in the 3. sing.; bcrbric^t [»brcu6t] ; beubroffe. II. 

^txn^tn, press, brang [bruiig], gcbrungcn ; bvingfl ; brfingc [briingc]; 
bring c I in. 

(iffen,ea<, ag, gcgcffcn; iffcfl or igt, igt; age; igl (cffc!) V.-®e. 
cffeii contracted to geffen (cf. Faust, 1. 2838), where gc ceased to be felt 
as a prefix, and so was prefixed anew. 

%aittn, go, fn^r, gefa^rcn ; fSl^rfl ; fiil^re ; fal^vc ! VI. 

SaUtnJaU, flcl, gcfaUcn ; faUjl ; fletc ; fatte I VH. 

Sftttfien [fallen], catch, flng (ficng), gcfangcn ; fangfl [fa^fl]; pnge 
(pcngc) ; fangc I Vn. 

geftten^yig'W, fod)t, gcfod^ten ; fld^t(c)fl, fic^t; fod^tc; pc^t! [in.]— 
Sometimes weak. 

sfeljlen, *fal|I, -Mien; *ficW; -fo^lc or »fa^Ic ; .fie^I! Wc^IcI) IV.- 
Only in befel^len, command, and empfel^ten, recommend, gel^len, fail, is 
weak. 

9tn)ieil, find, fanb, gcfunben ; finbejl ; ffinbc ; pnbc ! HL 

SUattn, braid, flodjt, gcffoc^ten ; fltd)t(c)fl, fiic^t; pd^tc; flid)t! 
[Ml.] — Sometimes weak. 

*flei6e«, m, -Piffe"; "Pel6(eDt, -ffcigt; ^^fliffc; -Peigcl L- Only in 
fld^ Beftcigcn, attend to. 

%lit^tn,fly, flog, geflogcn; flicgfl [fleugft] ; fl5gc ; fltegcl [fleug !] H. 
9\itf^tn,flee, fto^, geflo^cn; flie^fl [fleud^jl]; p^c; flie^el [flcnc^I] H. 

»Uc6cii,^>^. m, Sepffen ; Pc6(ef)t [pngt], fticgt [ffcugt] ; Poffe ; 
pc6c![pu6!] n. 

grogeit^asfc, fvagtc(fnig), gcfragt; frngfl (frngft); fragtc; fragc! VI. 
— A weak verb that has developed strong forms after tbe analogy of 
^d^Iagcn and trageu. But the weak forms are better. 
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Sfteffetl/ eai (said of animals), frag, gefrcffcn ; friffefl or frigt, frlfit ; 
fragc ; frig! (freffe !) V.— A compound of tier and cffcn. 

8tietett^/ree2€, fror, gcfrorcii ; fricrji; frbrc ; fricre! H. 

®ore«, /wwierrf, gor, gcgorcn ; gierjl ; gore; [gicr!] [IV. J— Usually 
weak, especially in the fignratiye sense be perturbed, 

®tUn, give, gab, gegcben ; gicbjl (gibj!) ; gobc, gicb I (gib!) V. 

iBt^tn, 9ro,ging (gicng), gegangcn ; gel^jl ; gingc (giciige) ; gel) ! VIL 

®t\ttn, &e vDorthy gatt, gegolten; giltfl, gilt; gbltc or goltc; gilt! 
(gclte!) ra. 

«0effeit, -ga6, 'geffen; -giff(ef)t or .gigt, -gigt; ^gafic; .gig I (-geffel) 
V. — Only in toergeff en, forget. 

®\t%tn,pour, go6, gcgoffcn; gie6(ef)t [geugt], giegt [geugt]; goffe; 
gicfie I [geu6 H n. 

«gtttlteit, *gamt, *gonneit ; -ginnj! ; *ganue or ^.gbnne ; *ginne I m.— 
Only in beginuen, begin, ^egonntc for begantt, occurs in the classics. 

©leiftcil, &e ?tfce, gti(^, geglid^eu; gleic^fl; gli(^e; gleid^e! L— Usually 
weak in the transitive sense make like. 

®itiitn, shine, glig, gegliffcn ; glei6(eOt, glclgt ; gliffe ; gleige ! L— 
Now usually weak, but little used in any form. 

©Iciten, Sfi^ide, glitt, geglitten; gleitefl; glltte; gleitel I.— Sometimes 
weak. 

®\immtn, glimmer, glomnt; geglommen ; glimmjl; glbmnte; gUmmel 
[III]. — Sometimes weak. 

®taUn, dig, grub, gegraben ; grabj! ; gvilbc ; grabe I VL 

©reifctt, seize, griff, gegriffeu ; grcifft ; griffe ; greife I L 

(Bxtintn, grin, [grinu], [gcgrimicnl; greinfl; [griime] ; grelnel I.— 
Now weak, and used only in the sense of whine, cry. 

^alttn, hM, \)\t% gc^alteu ; ^altfl, l^alt ; ^ielte ; ^alte ! vn. 

§o«0Ctt, hang, ^ing (^ieng), gegangcn; pngfl ; ^inge (l^ienge); 
Ijaiige! VII.— There is also a weak ^angen, which, like l^ongen, is 
both transitive and intransitive. 

fatten, hew, bicb, geljauen; l&aiifl; l)iebe; l^anel Vn.— ^ieb is for 
\^im ; there is no change of stem, as in ge^en, giitg. 

^eBeit, raise, l)ob or ^ub, ge^oben; l)eb(i , l^iibc or ^abe; ^ebel [VT.1 — 
The old pple. gel)abeu survives in cr^oben, exalted. 

^ti%tn, cdU, be caUed, ^ieg, gcl)ei6en ; l)ci6(ef)t, l^cigt 5 l^iegc ; ^eige ! 

vn. 

#eIfett,Mp, l)alf, ge^olfen; ^ilffl; plfcorpifc; Pfl (^elfcH IH 
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fttiUn, qwirrd, [fim, [QttiWtn] ; feiffl ; [fiffc] ; feifc! I.— Now 
always weak. 

I^iefett, choose, for, gcforcn ; fief(ef)t ; f5re ; f iefe ! II.— Often weak. 
Cf. fiiren. 

IMte(ett, deavey floB, flcfloben; flicbfl ; flobc ; tUebcI n.— Usually 
weak, and little nsed in any form. 

IMtmmeit, dimb, flouim, geflommcn ; Himmfl ; ftbmtne ; fUmmc ! 
[m.]— Often weak. 

IMmgett, sound, flang, geflungcn ; fUngfl ; flfinge ; fllnge ! IIL— 
Often weak. 

I^lteifen, pinch, fniff, gcfniffcn ; fnciffl ; fniffc ; fneife I I.— Often 
weak. 

ftntxptn, pinch, [M\i)p], [gcfnipt)en] ; fneipfl ; [htippcj ; fneipcl I.— 
Now always weak, ^neipeit, drink, is weak. 

I^ommett, come, !am, gefommen ; fomtnfl (fbmmfl) ; !ame ; !omm ! 
[TV.]— ^ommj!, fommt, are common in the classics, but fommjl, fommt, 
are to be preferred. 

l^relMett, scream, frifdft, gefrifd|cn ; frclfd^(cf)t, freifd^t ; frifd|e ; 
Ircifd^e I I. See under freigeu. 

I^rei§ett, scream, [frig], [gefriffcn] ; txti^(e\)t, frcigt ; [friffc] ; freige I 
L—Both frcipen and frcifd^eii, related words, are often weak, Ireigen 
now regularly so. 

Ihrieften, creep, frod^, gefrod^en ; {ried^fl [treud^fl] ; frSd^e ; Irted^e I 
[freud^!] XL 

l^ureit, choose, for, gcforcn; fiirfl; f5rc; filrcl II.— Often weak. 
The pret. for, of f tcfcu, gave rise to the spurious present fiiren. 

Satiett, load, lub, gclabcn ; labfl, Icibt ; Hlbc ; \aht I VI.— i!aben, irwite, 
was at first weak, but early became confounded with labcu, load. Both 
now prefer weak forms in the pres., strong in the pret. 

fittffett, let, Uc6, gclaffcn ; loffcp or Ifigt, lagt ; tiege ; lag I VH. 

gottfen, run, Ucf, gclaufcn ; louffl (laufj!) ; licfc ; touf I VH. 

Setlieit, suffer, litt, gclittcn ; Icibefl ; Uttc ; leibe I I.— @ntleibcn and 
toerleibcn, from ?eib, are weak. So is bcmitlcibcn, pity, from 2JiitIcib. 

Setlien, lend, Iklj, gcticben ; leibft ; litljt ; Icibcl I. 

ficfen, read, Ia8, gclcfcu ; UcKef)t, Uejl ; Ififc ; tic« 1 (tcfc I) V. 

Siegeit^ lie, he situated, lag, gefcgcn ; Hcgfl ; lagc ; tlcgc I V. 

*Iieitllr 4or, 4orcn ; "licrfl ; 45rc ; 4icr ! II.— Only in tocrliercn, tow. 

4ittgett, *lang, *Iungcii; 3. sing. 4ingt; .ISnge. III.— Only in ge* 
lingcn, succeed, and migUngcit, faii. Used impersonally. 
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Sdffbeti, go out, put out (of a light), lofc^, getofc^en ; UW(eDt. Ufd^llj 
lofd^e ; lifc^ I [in.] — Often weak, especially, when transitiYe. Origin, 
ally U^djtn, whence Ufd)efl, Ufd)t, Ufc^ I 

Sitgen, lie, speak falsely, log, gelogcn ; tiigfl ; loge ; luge ! IL 

Wtaffltn, grind, [uiu^I], gcmo^leu ; [mS^ip] ; [mu^le] ; ma^le I VL— 
Now weak, except gctna^lcn. 

Wltittn, shun, miih, getnieben ; meibeft ; miebe ; tnetbe i L 

SRcffen, mUk, molf, gemolfcu ; ntUffl ; mblfc; milf! [HI].— Now 
usually weak. 

SReffen, measure, ma% gcmcffcn ; miffcjl or migt, migt ; tnfigc ; tnig I 
(meffeO V. 

9ttimtn, take, nalim, genommen ; ntmmfl ; tt&l^me ; nimm I (nel^me I) 
IV. 

»nefeit, ^na9, ^ncfcn ; *nef(c{)t/ »ncjl ; *tt5fc ; *ncfc ! V.— Only in gene* 
fen, recover, 

mtitn, *tto6, 'noffcn ; *ntc6(ef)t, *nle6t ; i^noffc ; ^tticfie \ H— Only 
in genlcgen, enjoy, 

Vfeifen, whisUe, m, ge^Pffen ; ^feifft ; ^Pffe ; ^feifc 1 L 

VfJegen, attend to, ^flog [pflogl, gepflogeu ; ^flcgfl ; pflogc [ppgc] ; 
pflege I [rV.] — Weak in the sense of nurse, or he accustomed. 

f^ttHtn, praise, pxit^, gcpricfcn ; prci|{cOt, prcifl i prtefc ; prcifel L— 
Sometimes weak. 

OutUtn, gush forth, quofl, gequoflen ; quiUft ; quoUc ; quill I pn.]-- 
2)U quiflfl, cr qoiiflt, early gave rise to a weak quillcn. Cucflcn, soak, 
is weak. 

Staitett, avenge, [rod^l, [gcrod)eu] ; rod^fl ; [rod^c] ; rad^c I [TV.]— 
Now weak. 

fSt^itn, advise, rict, gcraten ; rfitfl, rfit ; rietc ; rate I VIL— Eawly 
weak. 

^t\htXL, rvib, rleb, geriebeu ; rcibfl ; riebc ; relbc I L 

8lei§etl, tear, rtfi, geriffen ; rel6(ef)t, relfit ; riffe ; reifie I I. 

Slettett, ri(2e, ritt, gerlttcn ; reitcfl ; rittc ; relte I I. 

fStvtiSE^VXfSmjeU, xq6), gcrod)en; riedftfl [reud)|l]; roc^e; ricd)el [reud^ I] IL 

Xtngen, wrestle, rang, gerungcn ; riugfl ; range [rungc] ; ringe ! IIL 
— Slingen, form a ring, and bevhigen, give a ring to, are weak. So is 
umringen, s^irrounA, usually ; but umrang, umvungcn occur. 

Slinnen, run (of water), rann, geronnen ; rinufl; raune or r5nne : 
rinnel IIL 

Slttfen, caO, rlef, gerufen ; ruffl ; riefe ; rnfe I Vn.— Rarely weak. 
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^al^en, saU, [fleig], ficfalgcn. Vn.— Now weak, eteept gefatgetl. 

^aufeit, drink, {off, gcfoffeii ; fauffl ; foffc ; faufcl II.— Often weak* 

Sattgen, suck, fog, gefogcu ; faugfl ; {oge ; fauge I H-^ften weak. 

Sftoffen, creaU, fd^uf, gefd^affcit ; fd^affp; fd|afe ; fc^affd VL— 
<Sd^affen, meaning work, procure, command, is weak. 

^H^aUtn, sound, \djoU, gcfc^oflcn; (t^aUfl; fc^SHe; fdiattc! [HL]— 
Now Uttoally weak, except in stately diction. The forms blend two 
verbs, viz., a weak fd^aflcn and a now obsolete fd^eUcn, fd^atl, gcfd^ollcii. 

•ffteliett, A^d^, 'fd^el^eu ; 3. sing. *\&jit\it, ^t^al)C. V.— Only in gc« 
\djefitn, happen, and there only in 3. sing. 

^i^V^tn, pari, fc^ieb, ge)cl)icb€u ; jt^eibcfl ; fd^icbc; Mcibc! I. — 
Weak forms are rare and always transitive. Notice the donblet b(« 
fd^icbeu, appointed, bnt bcfd^eibeii, modest, 

^ibtintn, seem, {d^ien, gefd^ieiteit ; fcl)einfl ; ft^iene ; {c^cine I I. 

Sftelten, scold, fdjatt, gcfc^oUcn ; Wiltp, fd^itt j fd^5Itc or fc^filte; 
fd^iU 1 (fd^clte I) m.— Rarely weak in pres. 

^iitttn, shear, fd^or, gcfd^orcu ; fd^icrfl ; fd^Src ; fd^tcr I [IV.].— 
Often weak. 

SftieBeit, shove, \6)oh, gefd^oben ; fc^iebfl ; fc^obe ; fd^iebe ! n. 
emt%tn, shoot, fdfiog, gcfddoffcn; fd|le6(ef)t Mcufit], fdfiicfit [fc^cugtl; 
f*off e ; fc^icgc I [fc^cug I] H. 

SftinHett, flay, fd)unb, gefd^unben; fd()inbe{l; fd^ilnbe ; fd)inbe I [IIL] 
—Rarely weak. 

Sdllofcn, sleep, WUef, gcWofeu ; Wm ; WUefc ; ^lafe I vn. 

S^Iagen, s^rifcc, f(^lng, gcfd^logen ; fd){agfl ; fd^Iftgc ; MIoge I VL 

Sftlciften, creep, fd^Ud|, gcfd^Udl)cii ; fd^tclc^jl ; \^lidit ; Wtcid^e I L 

e«Ieifeit, wAc<, Wiff, gcfd^Iiffcu ; fd^Iclffl ; Wliffe ; Wteifc ! L- 
Weak in the sense of slip or drag, 

Sdlleilcn, slU, \m% 0ef*nffcn; Wtci6(cf)t, ^Icifit; fd^Itffe; Wcigcl I. 

«d|Ucfcit, slip, fditoff, gcf(f)toffcn ; fd^Ucffl ; fd)Ioffc ; fd)Ucfc I H. 

eftUeSen, «^t/«, fd^tog, gcfd)Ioffcn; fd&Uc6(ef)t [f(l)teii6t], fd^tlcfit 
[Wcu6tl; Woffc; fdjUcgc I [fditcufiU H. 

SiJIingcn, toind, fd){ang, gefd^Iungeu; fd^Iingfl; fd^lfiuge; fd^Iiiigc! HL 

«4mei§eii, do*^ Wmig, gefc^miffcn ; fd^mel6(c{)t, fc^meigt ; fc^miffc ; 
fdfinTcigc ! I. 

^Hmtlitn, melt, fd^molg, gcfdimolgcn; ft^milg(eOt, fd^milgt; (d^molge; 
fdf)mi(g I [in.] — Often weak, especially when transitive. 

^cbnattbett, snoH, ^djnoh, gefd^noben ; fd^naubfl ; {d^nobe ; {(^naube I 
n. — ^Now usually weak, but strong forms ocoor. 
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Sftnetben, cut, fd^nitt, gefd^nittcn; f(^ncibefl; fdftmtte; fd)neitel L 

^UnitUn, snortt fc^nob; gefd^noben; fc^uiebft; fd)nobe ; fd^niebe I JUL 
— Now nsTially weak ; a secondary form of f(j^iiauben, 

@(btattbeit, screuoy fd)i'ob; gefc^robeu ; {(i^raiibfi ; fd^robe ; {(^raube I 
n. — Originally, and still usually, weak. 

6(bteileil, he afraid, fdftraf, [gcfd|rodfen] ; fd^ridffl; fd)r(ifc; fd^ridfl 
rV. — Often weak, especially when transitive =/risfWen. Most com- 
mon in crfd^vedteii ; erfd^rodtcn takes the place of gcfd^rodten. 

^m^ttihtn, write, yd)rieb, gcfd)riebcn ; td^rcibp ; fd^ricbc ; fd^reibc ! L 

6f(reteit, cry, fd^rie, gefd^ricen ; jc^rcifl ; fd[)nce ; fd^reic I L 

Sftreitcil, «?<ridc, fd^ritt, gcyd^rittcu ; fd)rcitcfl ; fc^rittc ; fd^reitcl L 

Sftroteit/ grind, [fd^riet], gefc^roten. Vn.— Weak, except gcfd^rotcn, 

Sfttoaren, fester, fc^wor (fd^njur), gefd^worcu; (d^tuierfl; fd^wore 
(Wloilrc) ; ((^tt)ier I [IV.] — Now usually weak in pres., sometimes so. 
in pret Pple. always gefd^luorcu, 

Sfbtnetgett, he sUerd, jd^tt)teg, gcfd^tt)legcn ; fd^lDelgjl ; WttJicge;: 
f(^tt)cigcl I.— @d^tt)cigcn, sUmce, is weak. 

S^tnenett, swea, fd^moa, gcfdfittjollen ; fd^tDilip ; fd^mbHc ; jdjiuitti: 
(fd)ttJcUc I) [III.] — Weak when transitive. 

Sfbtoimmett, swim, fc^wamm (fd)Womm), gcfc^mommen ; fd^iolmmfl ;: 
fd^monunc (fc^iobmmc) ; f d^mimmc 1 m. 

SfttOtlltieit/ vanish, f(^tt)anb [fd)tt)unb], gefc^wunben ; fd^winbefi; 
fd^ttjfinbe [fdjtrilnbe] ; f(^tt)inbe I m. 

SAtotttgett, swing, fc^ttjang [fdfittiung], gefd^wungcn ; f(^ttJing(l; 
fd^tDciiigc [fc^milnge] ; jd^njinoc I IIL— ©efd^njingen, eivdow loith voings, 
is weak. 

Sfttooreit, swear, fd^loor or fd^witr, gcfd^tuoren ; ft^njorfl ; fd^tuiirc or 
^djtooxt ; fd^morc I [VI.]— Earely weak. 

Sel^ett, see, fa^, gefc^en ; fic^fl ; fa^c ; fxtlj I (fc^c I) V. 

@elll/ he, tear, gcloefcn ; bifl, ifl ; Ware ; fei I V. (fein replacing 
wefcn). 

Sletieil, &o«, fott, gcfottcn ; ftebcfl; f5ttc;ficbcl n.— Now usually 
weak ; but gejotten as adjective is still common. 

Stttgeit, sing, fang [fuug], gcfuugcn; jiiigjl; fdngc [fttugc]; fmgel IIL 

@ttt!ett, sink, fanf [fuiif], gcfunfen ; jinf jl ; faiifc [fiiufe] ; ftnfc I III, 

Stnnett, think, fann, gcfonncn ; finnfl ; fSnne ; |iunc I IIL— Some- 
times weak, ©efonuen \tin= to intend; gc|tnut (ein, to he minded. 

«t*Ctt, sU, \a% gdcffcn ; fi(5(ei)t, fifet ; fagc ; fifec I V. 

^pMtn, split, [fpictt], gefpaltcn. VII.— Now weak, except gcfpalten* 
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^ptitn, spit, fpic, gefpiccn ; fpcifl ; jpiee ; fpcic I I.— Often weak. 

@|itti«en, spin, fpami [fpomi], gcfponiien ; fpimifl; fpSnne orjpfimic; 
fpimiel m. 

^pUiitn, splU, fpU6, flcfpliffen ; fplci§(cf )t, fplcigt ; fpliffc ; fpleige I 
I. — Sometimes weak, bnt rare at best, {patten taking its place. 

^pxti^tn, speak, fprad^, gcfprod^cn; fprld^fl; fpvo(^c; fprid^'. (fprec^e!) IV. 

@)ine§eit, sproutf fprofi, ncfprojfen; fpnc6(cf)t [fprcugt], fprle§t 
[fprcugt] ; fprSffc ; {pricfje ! [fpreiig !] H. 

^I^xvx^txip springy fpraug [fprung], gefprungcn; fpringfl; jprfingc 
rjprilnge] ; fprlngc I in. 

©teften, prick, flaci), gcflod^en ; flit^fl ; ftad^c ; flid^ I [ftcc^e I] IV. 

Stedfett, irficfc, jlof, [gej!o(fctt] ; jlld |l ; |lafe ; flicf I IV.— Now usually 
and preferably weak. 

Stel^ett, star^, flanb [fluitb], gcflanben; jlcl^fl; jlSnbc or jianbc; flel^I VL 

®tejlctt,s<cirf, jla^I, geflo^tcn; pic^Ijl; flaljlc or flo^Ie; j!ie^I! (MIe!) IV. 

Steigen, dimb, jlicg, geftiegcn ; jleigfl ; flicgc ; flcige I L 

^itxltVL, die, flavb [flurb], gcflorbcn ; fllrbfl ; flilrbe or flfirbc ; flirb I 
(flcrbcl) nL 

StteBeit, scatter, flob, gcjloben ; flicbp ; flbbc ; flicbc I II. 

Stittfett, stirilcy jlant, gcflunfcn ; flinfft ; flanfc ; flinfe I m. 

«t0§eit, push, flic6, geflogcn ; fl56(cOt, flogt ; flogc ; floge I vn. 

Strel^en^ stroke, j!rid^, gcflrid^cn ; flreld^fl ; jlrid^c ; fhrcid^cl L 

^tttittn, contend, flvitt, geflritten; flrcitcfl; flrittc; Prcitcl L 

%iun, do, tl^at, gct^an ; tl^ufl ; tl^dte ; tl^u ! Irregular. 

Sragett, carry, trug, getragen; trfigjl; trilge; tragcl VI.— ©con* 
trageu, propose, and beauftragen; commission, are not compounds of 
trogcn. Cf. § 343. 

a^reffeti, hU, traf, gctroffcu ; trifffl ; tififc -^ triff I (treffe I) IV. 

%ttihtn, drive, trieb, gctricbcn ; trcibfl ; triebc ; trcibe I L 

%ttUn,iread, txai, gctrctcn; trittjl, tritt; trfitc ; tritt! (tretcl) V. 

XtitUn, drip, troff, gctroffeii; tricffl (trcuffl); troffc; trlcfcl 
[treufl] n. — Now usually weak. 

%txnUn, dririk, tranf [trunf], gctrunfcn ; trinf jl ; trdnfc [trfmfe] ; 
trinfel HL 

Xxn^tn, cheat, trog, gctuogen ; triigjl ; trogc ; triige I II. 

SBa^fett, grow, wnd)^, gettjad^fcn ; njorfiKfDt, tt)ad)fl ; tt)ud|fc ; toac^fc I 
VI.— SBad^fl, without umlaut, is rare. The pple. without gc occurs in 
^albluac^ieu, hdlf-groion. 
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Ka^tn, ^igh, tt)og, gemogcn; ttjogfl; njogc ; mfigc! [11.]— Cf. 
ttjicgen and ^ttjegcn. 

SBaflfteit, loasA, h)uf(^, gewafd)en ; n)af(i)(eOt/ iDcifd^t ; miifd)e ; roafd^e I 
VI.— 3!)u tt)afd)(cf)t, er waft^t, without umlant, are rare. 

SBeBeit, toeave, toob, gcwoBen ; ttjebji ; tt)obc ; ttjebc I VI. — Now 
usnally weak. 

stoegeti, ^n)og, ^mogen; ^ttjcgfl; *wogc; ^tucgc 1 [V.]— Only in be* 
toegen, mot76, which is weak, except in the sense of induce, 

SBetften, recede, n)ic^/ gewid^en ; n)eid)fl ; iDid^e ; toeic^e I L— Set* 
d^en, soften, is weak. 

Setfett, «Ao«j, toieS, getoicfcn ; t»eif(c|)t, ttjcifl ; ttJiefc ; ttjeifc I L 

SBerbeit, sue, toaxh [ivurb]; gemorben ; tpirbft ; murbe or rodrbe ; 
njirbl (tDcrbel) m. 

f&tthtn, become, niarb or toniht, gemorben ; mirft, Uitrb ; roitrbe ; 
tt)crbc I IIL 

SBerfen, throw, njorf [murf], gcworfen ; trirf jl ; wiirfc or mcirfe ; 
toirfl (iDcrfcl) HL 

SBIegen, toei^A, toog, gemogen ; niiegfl; woge; toiegel n.— The same 
as luSgen and ^megcn. SBicgcn, rock, is weak. 

fE^in'btn, wind, xoanhf getpunbeit; minbefi; tofinbe; mtnbe! in.— 
SKinbcn, sniff, is weak. 

stotititen^ «n)auu/ «n)onnen ; ^minnfl ; ^tvUnnt or :'n)&nne; toinne I m. 
—Only in getrlnnen, loin. 

stoirreit/ i^ t)ei'tuii'reit, confuse ; always weak, but with strong pple. 
Dertuorren, along with tocritJirrt. III. 

3et|eit, accuse, i;ie^, gcgic^cu ; gci^fl ; gicl^c ; gci^c I I. 

Sielieil, drato, gog, gegogeu ; gie^fl [gcudifl]; gogc; gie^c I [geud^I] n. 

Stoingett, /orce, gwaug, gegmungcn ; jiuiugii ; gmange; gtringe ! m. 

USE OF THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. 

332. While it belongs to lexicography rather than grammar to ex- 
plain in detail the meanings of words, the modal auxiliaries are of 
such peculiar idiomatic importance as to justify a departure from the 
rule in their case. The brief account in § 191 is therefore recapitu- 
lated and amplified in the following sections. 

333. ^itrf ett. The root-meaning is need, in which sense it is used by 
Luther with a gen. ; e. g., blc ©efuubcn biirfen bc8 3(rgtc« nit^t, need 
not a physician (Luke v, 31). This sense is now given by bebiirfcn. 
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1. From tlie meaning be in ward of it was an easy step to have occasion 
for, as in Lessing's tt)Q« barf \6) jcbcii Xf)oven fraflcn : \otx ifl ber grogtc 
SJ^anii ? whaJt need (occasion) have I to ask ? This sense is now given 
by braudjciu 

2. From the last meaning came naturally that of have authority, 
hence, be aUowed, be justified in. This is the usual meaning of biirfeu in 
modern Grerman. Sometimes it approaches foimen, or, with a negative, 
nulffcii, and is to be translated by may, can, must, according to the 
connection. Examples : i(^ barf anneftmcu, I may assume / barf id) 
bitten ? may I ask? id^ burftc mid) org cm, I had a right to be annoyed ; 
cr ifl franf uub barf nltj^t ouSgcftcn, can not, must not, go out (for he may 
(possibly) not go out, one would say cr fann ntogtid^ernjcife iiid^t au8= 
ge^cn) ; ^icr bin idft 9Jicnfcf|, f^in barf idi'S fcin, Icanbe, may be, have 
the right to be one (G.) / id) barf nld)t fagen tt)ie, lean not, must not, say 
how (because propriety forbids), but id} lauu nid)t fagen tt)ic, lean not 
:say how (because I am unable). 

3. S)urfcn early became confounded with the now obsolete turrctt, 
>dare(y6) tar, I dare; td^ torflc, Idursf), whence the occasional meaning 
(of (tore, verdure; e. g., tt)cr barf tnir'8 in8 ®eftd|t fagen? who dares say 
it to my face ? \6) barf bc^au^)ten, I dare assert. But the student should, 
in general, be wary of translating bilrfen by dare, 

4. The pret. subj. bftrftc is used in mild expressions of probability ; 
e.g., man biirfte niand^eS ciunjenbcn, one might make many objections ; 
biefe TOttet bilrften fid^ nicf|t beioal^rcn, these means may not prove effect- 
ive; ba8 bilrftc bcr gall fcin, may be the case. 

334. ftonttftt. The original meaning, to know, is preserved in a few 
phrases, mostly of the school ; e. g., fannft bu bic 9^egc! (ba8 @pie(, ben 
^atcd^i^mn^)? do you know the rule (the gime, the catechism) f ^onnen 
'3ic S)cutfd)? do you know German? Here no verb is understood, 
though it may seem natural to supply one. 

1. Very often it expresses simple ability, being then = tiermogcn ; 
e. g., bu fannfl }a aUeS, !£ell, yoa can do everything you know (S.); totnw 
\6) etnjaS auf bid^ fonnte,if IcoitW influence you somewhat (G.); tuaS fann 
bic SBctt mir njo^t gewa^ren ? what can the world offer me, pray (G.) f 

2. Most commonly it denotes possibility, variously conditioned by 
circumstances, inclination, the nature of things ; e. g., i(^ lonn nit^t 
i\o\)t SSortc ntadjcn (G.), lean not make fine phrases (it being contrary 
to my nature) ; !ann bad natiirUd^ gefd^c^en? can that happen naturaliy? 
bad fann ber gatl fetn, that may be the case (much the same as bad mag 
bergaUfctn). 
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a. It the conditioning circumstances imply a right, or permission, 
fomicii may take the place of biirfen ; e. g., nun !onnt t^r ^crcinfommeiv 
now you can (may) come in; !eiu ^aijcr faun, ttja« uufcr if!, tocrfd^cnfctir 
no emperor can {Jms the right to) give away what is ours (S.). 

3. Akin to the last is that meaning which implies that there is good 
reason for the action ; e. g., @ic fbnncu mil* gtaubcn, you may well be- 
lieve me; bovauf fauufi bu flolg fcin, you have reason to he proud of that; 
in bicfcm ®innc fannjl bu'8 ttjagcn, you can afford to venture it (G.). 

a. Hence lijnncn may convey a request, a suggestion, a mild com- 
mand or remonstrance. Thus (to a child) : fannft bn nid)t cinmat gu 
mil* fommcn, come and see me, won't you; (to a servant): @ic loimcn mir 
einc J?tafci^c SBeln bringcn, you may bring me, etc. ; id) fonntc footer giu 
riirffel^rcn, I might return later {I suppose); fo ctttJaS founcn @ie glaubcn ? 
can you heiieve such a thing T 

335. JSHogftt^ The radical meaning is ^o &6 able and this sense is; 
occasionally met with in modem German ; e. g., ba feiner bi(^ ergriiu^^ 
ben mog, since none can fathom thee (G.) ; bn magfl eg ^)racl)tig ntalcn, 
you can (i. e., you are the mayi to) paint it gloriously (Geibel). But thia 
sense is now for the most part given by f i)nucn, with which ntogcn is 
sometimes pleonastically associated ; e. g., load id) !anu unb ntag, as 
much as ever I can, 

1. More common, but still not the most common, is the meaning of 
possibility, conditioned by outward circumstances ; e. g., o^n' i^n mag 
id^ auf Srben, mag bovt nid)t fetig tuevben, without him 1 cannot be happy 
(Bfirger) ; xo(\% mag tT3ot)t briniic feiii? what can be in it, pray(G.)f cr 
mod^tc ciu bofeS ©etuiffcn ^aben, he possibly had a bad conscience (It.) ; 
toit mod^te baS gu crtt)cifen fciu ? how could that beproved ? 

a. ilJ^odite is common in narrative to denote a rough approximation ; 
©. g-, migefof)r graci 9Konatc mod^tc id^ fo gugcbradit l^aben, I may have 
spent about two months thus, 

h. Out of the general meaning of possibility grows the permissive or 
concessive force of mbgeu ; e. g., cin 2)ing mag nod) fo narrifd^ fein, 
however foolish a thing may be; mag er lommcn ober ge^cn, uia« fd^icrt'^i 
mid), he may come or go, what do I care (L.). As thus used in indirect 
discourse it may denote a mild command ; e. g., ftc ricf, cr mbgc gcl^en, 
tuo^iu er tDoUe, she called to him to go where he chose, 

2. The subjunctive forms may serve as a periphrasis for a potential 
or optative mode ; e. g., bie ©trage lutvb beftreut, bamit bic $fcrbc ntd^t 
au«g(citcn mogcn, that the horses mxiy not slip (G. ) ; beS §immcl« $ccre 
mogen bic^ bebeden, may heaven's hosis protect thee (U.); mod^te i(^ bod^ 
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im flanbe fein, voovld that I were able (G.). Note that in the ftrst two of 
these examples a simple optative sabjnnctiTe would be nndistiiignish- 
able from the indicative. 

3. The nsnal office of mSgett now is to denote a wish, choice or pref- 
erence; e. g., fie mag ftc^ gcrnc ^JU^en, she likes to adorn herself (G.); 
magfl bu cin rcbtid^ SSort uon mir toentc^mcn? do you want to hear an 
honest word (S.)f id) tnbd)tc ttJiffcii, I should like to krww; id) modjtc 
bittrc $:^rancit ttjeiiicn, I would fain weep (G.); e« mod}tt tciii ^uiib fo 
Icing ct Icbcu, no dog loould care, etc. (G.). The infinitive is often omit- 
ted; e. g., be^altcn ®ic c8 fiir ftdft, ic^| mag c8 m6)t, I do not care for 
it; tooriim magjl bu, tt)a« bu uid^t i)cnnogfl? why do you wish to do what 
you can not do ? 

386. JSRuffeit* In the oldest German milffen nsnally means to have 
liberty, to he permitted, i. e., it corresponds to the modem biirfen. This 
sense appears now only in negative sentences, where mitffeu is some- 
times interchangeable with biirfen ; e. g., ba8 mugt bu nid^t t^nu, you 
must not do that; i^r mu6t nur nidjt erfd^rcrfen, you must not he fright- 
ened (S.). 

1. The modem miiffen generally implies a constraint from without^ 
as of circumstances, authority, duty, logic ; e. g., burd^ biefe ]^ol^le®Qf|e 
mu6 cr fommeii (S.), he must come (there being no other way) ; ©iget^ 
mug fotteu, Sigeth must fall; i6) mug gcfle^en, I must confess ; i6) mugtc 
lad^cn, I had to laugh; i^r mugtet t\\6) fd^tDcigcub fugen, you ahovld have 
yidded (S.), = i^r ^ottct cud} fugcn foUcu. 

2. Less often it denotes certainty, assurance ; e. g., btefer SRenfc!) 
mug cin SJiorbcr fciu, *no douJA this man is a murderer* (Acts xxviii, 
4); man mug Icinen ^l)i(ofopf)eu fcuncn, lueun man gtaubt, one must needs 
he a stranger to philosophers, etc. (L.); c« mugtc bcr Xcufet bolftiutcr flccf cu, 
tJie devU would needs he in it (G.). 

3. It may denote that something is so fated, ordained ; or it may 
present a voluntary action as due to constraint ; e. g., tt)e]^ mir, toa« 
mug id) l^fireu? alas, what must I hear? ttjorum mugtcfl bu mid^ tocr= 
(offeu? why did you have to leave me? id) fc^tc mid^ ^iu, um gu arbcitcu, 
nnb U)ar In guter ?aunc ; nun aber mugtc cin longmcKigcr ^cfuc^ mit^ 
ftoren, a tedious caU had to interrupt me, i. e., t^ was my fate to he inter- 
rupted, 

337. ^oOftt* The radical meaning of folleu, to which @d^u(b is a 
verbal abstract^ is that of obligation, duty. The pret. subj., with 
present force, corresponds to English should, ought to, while the pres. 
ind. may denote a peremptory command ; e. ^., cr foUtC fic^ fd^Smcn, h/^ 
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ought to he ashamed; bn foQfl tlld^t flel^ten, fftoti shali not steal. So in 
toasts ; e. g., ber ^ontg foU leben I long live the king I 

1. More often, however, foQen denotes not that something ou^ht to 
6e, but that it is to 6e, in accordance with another's will or decree; e. g., 
er foil gleid^ fommen, he shall come at once (i. e., I promise that he shaJl); 
bic SBa^I foUtc balb ge^ottcn ttjcrbcu, the dection was soon to he held. Thus 
often in confident promises ; e. g., in beine ^iittc foil bcr @ci)tt)cijcr 
ivatten, to thy hut the Swiss shaU journey (S.). 

0. Hence foQen corresponds to English sJmU in deliberative questions ; 
e. g., xoa^ foU idj tl)uu ? tohat shaU I do ? what am I to do? toa^ foU bei* 
BT^enfti^ t)erlangen ? uihaJt shaU man desire (G.) ? 

h. Similar to the last is the use of follen in ttJaS foil ber §iit ? what is 
the hoi meant for (S.) ? ttJO« foU c8 bcbcuten ? what is it meant to signify? 
i. 6 , what coristruction is to he put upon U ? 

2. Very often it is used in reporting on hearsay, or on the authority 
or claim of others ; e. g., \>0i9> SBudft foil fc^r intcreffant fcin, is said to he 
very interesting ; foil (or foUtc) ba§ ntbglid^ fcin ? can thai he possible? 
i. e., shaR (or should) one he esxpeded to helieve it ? 

3. Kow and then foUte (pret. subj.) has about the force of the con- 
ditional ; e. g., id^ folltc mcinen, I should think; man foUtc glauben, one 
woMheUeve. 

838. flSoUf It denotes etymologically a will or intention on the part 
of the subject ; e. g., id^ toitt cud) Icl^rcn ©eftd^tcr ntac^cn, IioUl teach you 
to make faces (G.) ; bn ttJiUfl un8 gar nod^ grob bcgcgncn ? do you actu- 
ally mean to insult us {O.)? 

a. Very often, however, it denotes a wish rather than a will, especi- 
ally if there is no infinitive ; e. g., luaS kuollt i^r ba ? what do you want 
there? er XoXVl nod^ ^ant, he even wards thanks. Still fainter is the rad- 
ical meaning in ttJoUcn ®ic fo gnt fein, wUl you he so kind (polite re- 
quest); xoxx ti^oUen einen^apfi enua^len, we wUX c/ioose a pope (proposal). 

1. Since the intent is apt to be followed by action, n^oHen often 
comes to have the meaning to he on the point of; e. g., cr ttJiU ge^en, he 
is about to go (common in stage directions) ; bie Uftr fd^rillte {screeched) 
tt)lc immcr, njcun ftc cbcn fd^tagcn UJoHtc, whenever it was ahout to strike; 
bcr ^ricg fd)ien fxt^ nun auf beutfd^cu S3obcn fpiclcn gu UJoUen, seemed 
about to play (S.). 

2. Specially important is the idiomatic use of tt)oUcn with non-perso- 
nal subjects, which strictly can have no will. The shades of meaning 
thus given are many and subtle ; e. g , bad toiVi end^ uid)t bcl^agcn, that 
yoonH suit you, i. e.^ doesn't suit you at aXL (G.); bad tDtU nic^td fa^en, tha^ 
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VMananoUmg; ed h)ill eben terlauteii, U is just being noised abroad^ t9 
wiU oljncl^in rcgncn, U is hound to rain anyway ^ bad ©ud^ roitt jlubicrt 
\tin, the hook must he studied (c£. § 344, 1). 

3. SBoIIen often implies a claim, an attitude, a seeming intention, on 
the part of the subject ; e. g., toiUfi l^cUcr fcl^cn al8 bciiie cbeln SSater ? 
dost claim to see more clearly (S.)^ er tDlE ed geprt Ijdbtix, he claims to have 
heard; id) toitt c« uicl)t Bcmcrit IjaUxi, IwUl act as if I had not noticedit; 
idj mitt c« gem getogcn l^abcn, lam ready to be caMaliar for saying U; 
id) \vLdi* i^n iiberatt, atteiit er mitt mir ui(i)t begegneu, he is hound not to 
meet me, seems bent on not meeting me (G.); toiv ttiartcteu laiigc auf i^u, 
ba er aber nid^t fommen tuollte, etc., but since hedidnH seem inclined to 
eome; mit bcr SBa^l loofltc c8 immer nte^r crnfl iuerben, it was bent on 
becoming, i. e., the prospect seemed, more and more serious, 

a. Care must be taken in all cases to avoid confounding toottcn with 
a mere auxiliary of the future ; cd twitt mir uicf|t eiuteud)tcn, I do 
not understand it at all, is different from r5 h)ivb mir nic eintend^tcu, 1 
sJmU ruever understand iii er tuitt mir itid)t begegneii, in the above ex- 
ample, from cr h)irb mir ui(^t bcgcgucn, he wiU not meet me. Neverthe- 
less toottcix sometimes approaches iuerbcn pretty closely ; e. g., id) toeig 
Jtld^t, tva^ ba8 n^crbeu ttJifl, I do not know what wiU come of it (tDerbcu 
toirb would be cacophonous). 

4. Notice finally the use of the subjunctive in ba§ tooQe ^ott nid^t, 
God forbid; lootttc @ott, bag, woiUd to Oodthat; Id) ttjottte Ucbcr nidt)t8 
batoon twiffen, which may mean I had raiher know nothing of it, as well 
as Ipr^erredtoknow; \\)k iDoUtc e« aud^ gu cureu Dt)rcn lommen? how 
should U come to your ears (G.) f 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

339. The Personal and the Impersonal Construction. 
With certain verbs there is a choice between a personal 
and an impersonal form of expression ; e. g., between c§ 
bauert mtc!^ and \i) bebaure, lam sorry ; between mid^ friert 
and id^ friere, lam cold. 

1. In these cases the impersonal form properly denotes an involun- 
tary experience, the personal a voluntary activity of the subject ; thus 
mir traumte, M jluiibc id), I dreamed {the dream came to me) that I stood 
(G.) / er traumt tjon etner ^atme, Jie is dreaming of a palm-tree (Heine); 
mid) l^uugcrt, lam hungry, but er l)ungert au« ©eij, lie goes hungry from 
avarice. Still the distinction is often ignored in practice ; thus Grimm 
writes bomit ll^r nid)t friert aii<J bawU mdf nidft frierc^ with piedBely 
|^§ same sense. 
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340. @d %itttf with object in the accusative^ is used in 
the sense of there is, if the object is plural, there are ; e. g,, 
c« gtcbt toa^ 9tcuc^, there is something new ; j^eute ftJtrb'3 nod^ 
ein ©etuttter gcbcn, there vnU he a shower yet to-day ; o, gicbt 
e« ©ciftcr in bcr Suft, if there are spirits in the air (G.). 

1. On the t% of this phrase cf. § 303, 1, a. Since the pronoun denotes 
a general situation, t% giebt should not be used if the object is a concrete 
thing definitely limited in time or place. Thus one would not say ed 
gicbt ciucn 2)ieb (but c« Ifl cin ©icb) im ^aufc, th^e is a thkf in tJie 
house; not c8 gicbt (but e« finb) lOaWarl in bcm Scute!, there are 10 
marks in the purse. The object is apt to be a neuter pronoun, a plural, 
an abstract, an infinitive; e. g., tt)Q« gicbt'8? whafs up? what's the 
matter {S.)? e« gicbt im 3JJcnfci^cn(cben ^(iigcnblicfc, there are moments, 
etc. (8.); eg mug andj fotd^c ^liiugc gcben, there must be such fellows (G.); 
^icr gicbt'3 gu t^uu, here is work to do (G.); l^ier giebt'8 ju nutcrfd)eibcu, 
here there is a distinction to be made (L.); xt)a9 gtcbt'd gu effen? what is 
thereto eatf 

* 

a. The use of the nom. after c8 gicbt, as in c« gicbt frifd^cr Bering, 
there is fresh herring, is provincial. So, too, is the use of gcbcn for gicbt 
when the object is plu. ; e. g,, cr ifl cin ^aug, lt)ic'« nic^r no(^ geben, 
such as there are many more (G.). 

COMPOUND VERBS. 



34L The Adverbial Prefixes which form separable 
compounds are as follows, the * marking those that 
may be inseparable : 



ab, off, down, 
an, at, on, 
auf, up. 
an9, out. 
bci, by, wUJl 
bctJor, before. 
ba(r), there. 
bajmifd^cn, between, 
*bur(i), through,, 
tin, into. 
cmpor, up. 



cntjtt)ci, in two. 
cntgcflcu, toward. 
fort, away, forth. 
gegcu, against. 
In(nc), in. 
I^cim, home. 
^cr, hither. 
5in, thither. 
Winter, behind, 
mit, tffUh. 



ob, over, upon. 
*ubcr, over. 
*um, around. 
*untcr, under. 

tjor, before. 
*iDicbcr, again. 

UJcg, away. 

ju, to. 

guvilc!, back. 

3ufammcu, together. 



a. To these must be added a number of compound particles formed 
by combining some two of the above words, the compounds of ba(r), 
^cr and l^iu being especially numerous ; e. g., bai)on, off; bo^iu, ihUher; 
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ticrauf, up here^ ^crcin, in here; ^inob, doum ihert; l^inuber, over there; 
ciiil^er, otorigr ; umfter, around; gutjor, 6e/bre/ iibcrcin, in accord; t)orQU8, 
in advance, 

1. S3e»or hardly occurs as separable prefix except in beDorfle^eu, 
impend, — ^a occurs in bablcibeii, baflcl^eu, but is rare, bar being pre- 
ferred, as in barbictcn, barreid^cu, barfteUen. In composition with 
another particle \i(i is preferred before consonants, bar before vowels ; 
thus babel, bamit, but bavan, barouS. — ©cgenand In are hardly used 
alone, their places being taken by cntgcflcn, and ciii or tunc. 

2. Of the separable prefixes, some, as oh, cin, em|)or, fort, ftfim, 
)mt%i ^iu and I)er and their compounds, are used only in composition 
with verbs or in the predicate after [ein ; while others are in use as 
prepositions or as ordinary adverbs. Distinguish between the com- 
pound batjoufommeu, in fiir bic3mot lomtnfl bu fo baoon, for this once 
y(M shall get off thus (G.), and the simple verb fommeu modified by the 
adverb botjon, in idj bin ebcn batjou gcfommcn, / have just come from 
it (e. g., from the concert). 

3. As to compounds of burc^, ilbcr, um, untcr, toicbcr, 
separable composition accents the idea of the prefix and 
is apt to be preferred if the meaning is literal, while 
inseparable composition is associated more with figura- 
tive meanings ; e. g., unfern ^i^P^"^ ^tte jtc Iclngfl burd^* 
blicft, she had long since seen through (i. e., comprehended) 
our condition (G.), but ic^ na^m cin JJernrol^r unb blidftc 
burc^, / took a spy-glass and looked through ; bic ^atte burd^- 
brtngt ba^ Qcinjc §au^, permeases the whole house, but bad 
3)ac!^ tt)ar morf^ unb bad SBaffer brang burd^, the water pressed 
through; ber ^utfc^cr l^at cin Stnb ilberfal^ren, ran ovisr a 
child, but er l^at mx^ ttbcrgcfal^ren, he drove us over (e. g., 
over the bridge). 

a. In many cases, however, the two modes of composition are used 
interchangeably without perceptible difference of meaning ; thus 
Goethe writes : am 29. burd)ging id^ bic $RoUe, I went through the role, 
and in the next sentence : id) ging biefelbe ^^olle biird^. 

342. Fhrase-Gompounds. By this name we designate 
those compounds in which the first part (the separable 
prefix) is an adjective, a noun, or a prepositional phrase. 
They may be divided into three groups, as follows : 
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1. Compounds of adjective and verb, the adjective Laving a facti- 
tive sense ; e. g., blojjilelleu, ex^se; f efl^attcu, ^W/as< / frcij|)rcd^cit, 
aaquU; I) oc^ac^ ten, esteem; loSgel^en, gfo q/f; tot Wagcii, fciZ?; toQf)r- 
uc^mcn, perceive; tociSmad^cn, hoax. These and some others follow 
the ordinary rules of separable composition ; thus fc[lt)otteu, ^ictt fc(l, 
fc(lgc^altciu 

a. But a few such compounds are inflected like a simple stem; e. g., 
liebfofcn, caress, Ucbfoflc, gcliebfofl. So also tuci^fagcn and tt)af)iiageu, 
prophesy. Like the latter are also certain quasi-compounds derived 
from stems already compounded ; as fru^(lu(f en, breakfast (from grii^* 
fliirf), frul)j^udfte, gcfriiftfludf t ; langtDcUcn, hore (from ^aiigtoeitc); fvol}* 
lodcn, rejoice; xt^t^txti^tw, justify. 

2. Compounds of noun and verb, the noun being the object ; e. g., 
od)tgcben, Aeed; hant^aQtw, thank; fc^rfd^tagcn, miscarry; gluc!tt)uufd)cit, 
congratulate; ^ofl^attcn, hold court; l)ol)utad)eu, mock; ^o^nfprccf)en, 
defy ; lobfnigcn, praise; ^rci^gebeii, give over. These and some others 
follow the rules of separable composition ; thus tei(ucl)men, participate^ 
naf)m teif, teitgcuommen. But I)ot)utad)eu admits of both l)of)iiracl)tc and 
lad^te ^ol^n. 

a. Other such compounds are inflected like a simple stem, a strong 
verb becoming weak ; e. g., branbl'd^a^cii, levy tribute; \M)\\M\\, fiaUer 
fidsomdy; liirtmanbctii, walk for pleasure; mutmafjcn, conjecture; vabc* 
\)ved)C\\, torture; \vcttcxU\\d)U\\, lighten; voiU^atjXCM, gratify ; thusj^uluft* 
ttjaubcUi, lufliuanbctte, gcluflmanbelt; ^\i rabebred)cn, rabebrcd)te, gerabc^^ 
bred^t. Like these again are certain quasi-compounds, as argttJO^iicu, 
suspect (from 5lvgtt)0^u) ; branbmarlcn, stigmatize (from 5Braubmar!e) ; 
l)anb^abeu (^anb^abte, gcbanbbabt), Mnd?e; {)o^nm^texn, play the pedant 
with/ ratfd)Iagcn (ratfd)lagte, geratfd)Iagt), take counsel y \\)tl)lia%txx, la- 
ment/ mette if cvu, emulate, 

b. "Whether the separated noun of such compounds is to be written 
with a capital, or not, will depend upon how far it has lost its substan- 
tive character. The matter is not yet very strictly regulated ; thus 
while the rules prescribe nal^m tcil and fanb ftatt, they also prescribe 
fagtc ^au!. Formerly all such nouns were given a capital, as they still 
must be if qualified by an adjective ; thus id) nal)m baran tei(, but id) 
ual)m baran fclncn XdU For such matters the wisest must consult the 
official rules (see Appendix I), or else Duden's Orthographisches Wbrter- 
buch, 

c. Numerous compounds of a verb with a noun or adjective admit 
of use only as participial adjectives or substantive infinitives ; e. g., 
find^tbriugeub, fruitful/ ttiinbct()orenb, sense-distracting ; rotblftbcub, 
red-blooming/ bag Sltcml^olcu, the drawing of the breath. But there are 
no verbs, fnid^tbringcn, atcm^oten, etc. 
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3. Compounds of prepositional phrase and verb, as audeiiianberfe^en, 
explain; biirc^eiiianbcrtDcrfen, jumfete together. 

a. Here may be noticed a numerous class of verbal phrases which 
are in all respects separable compounds, except that phrase and verb 4 

are not written as one word in the inl and perf. pple. Their spelling ' 

is, again, in a very unsettled state. Examples are : ;;uUcbe tl)im, do 
for the love of; toon patten sel)cn, go off; ju flaubc (or guflaiibc) fommcii, 
come to pass ; in ftanb (or inftaiib, also in @tanb) fc^en, jnrf in position ; 
gu ©niiibc gc^eu, go to ruin, 

343. Compounds of Compounds. These always have the 
first prefix separable, as in ancrfennen, recognize, aufergiel^en, 
bring up. Seeming exceptions are not really compounds, 
but are derived from nouns ; as beauftragcu, commission 
(from Sluftrag) ; bcnad^ric^tigen, apprise (from Stad^rid^t) ; bcr* 
abfc^cuen, abhor (from Slbfc^cu)* Such verbs are v^eak and 
inseparable ; thus bcauftragte, bcauftragt* 

1. While verbs doubly compounded are regularly separable (aiifev* 
glcl^cn, crjog auf), there are some of theiu that are avoided in forms 
where separation would be in order ; e. g., auferfte^cii, rise from the 
dead; au^nU\t\i, select ; eiutjerleiben, embody. One can say cr ift auf = 
erflauben, or ol8 cr auferflaiib, but not er crflanb auf. Some writers 
even prefer cr oncrfauutc to cr crfanittc an. 

USE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

344. SSerbett and @eim The true passive with toerbcn 
denotes an activity, the quasi-passive with fein a state; 
e. g., e« tutrb be^au^jtet, it is asserted ; bortl^in tourbc \i) gegogen, 
Ivms drawn thither (G.) ; fein ge^juberte^ §aar tuar in cine 
runbc Socfe aufgeftedt, was fastened up into a round mass(G.); 
ber Sntfd^lu§ toax gcfa^t, the resolution u)as formed, i. e., had 
been previously formed (G.) ; bicfe ift teil^ auf JJelfen gcbaut^ 
is huiU partly on rocks (G.). 

a. Such a form as id) bin gcjnjungcu, I am compelled^ has reference, 
then, to the state of constraint in which I find myself, whereas id) IDcrbc 
gegtDungcn implies an agent. 3>d) bin gcgmungcu forms a perf. Id^ bin 
ycsiDUugeu getDejen, I loas constrained. 

1. In old German {eiii was used as auxiliary of the passive, and sur- 
vivals of this usage are still often met with ; e. g., in the imv., fci 
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getobt regularly takes the place of tuerbe getobt. So also one says feib 
gcgrfifit, not njcrbct gegriigt, be greeted, and lag c8 bir gcfagt fcin, for he 
assured. Instead of ttjevbc ubcrrebct, for he persuaded, usage prefers lag 
hid) iibevrcbcn. Noteworthy is the use of fetn after itJoUcu = miiffcu; 
e. g., bag S3ud& \mU nid)t niir burd)brattcrt, fonbern flubiert \ein, must he 
not only perused bid studied. 

2. The pple. gebovcu, horn, is used with fciii in speaking of living 
persons, with iuevben in speaking of the dead: id) bin gcbovcii, 7 to 7.9 
horn, but gutter IDurbc geborcn, Imther was horn, 2Bar gcboreu is proji- 
erly a pluperfect in sense. 

3. The clumsy forms ending in tDorben fcin are very rare in the 
classics. 



345. Notes on the Passive Construction. The funda- 
mental use of the passive is to furnish a form of statement 
in which the action itself, or the object of it, is made more 
prominent than the active agent ; thuS in bcr S3(tfe traf ben 
S3aum, lightning struck the tree, one thinks primarily of the 
lightning, but in bcr S3aum tuurbe t)om 931i^ getroffen, of the 
tree. 

a. It follows, therefore, that the passive is out of place if the con- 
nection shows that the agent is the real subject of thought. 

1. With verbs that take two accusatives in the active, both accus&> 
tives become nominatives in the passive ; e. g., man nanntc i^n 2Bi(-- 
bclm ben 3Scrfdftit)icgenen, Ihey called him William the Silent, becomes er 
lunvbc SBil^elm bcr SBcvid)n3iegcne genannt. 

a. After Iel)ren, teach, the ace. of the thing-object is sometimes re- 
tained, but the construction is rare. Instead of id) IDUrbc bie 3JiufiI 
gclc^rt, lujas taught music, one says id) murbe in bcr 9KufiI untcvric^tet, 
or bte SQiufif tDurbc niir gclcl)rt. 

2. Exceptions to the general rule that intransitive verbs can only be 
used impersonally in the passive (§ 198), occur in talk and even in the 
classics; e. g., toon3ammcr gcfo(gt,fd)rcitct ta^ Ungliic!, misfortune strides 
on followed hy wailing (S. ). Here and elsewhere gcf otgt toon imitates the 
Fr. suivi de. Other verbs so used occasionally are baufcn, glauben, 
^elfcn, fd^meitj^clu ; but it is better to follow the rule and to say mir 
mnvbe gebanft, geglanbt, ge()oIfen, gefd^meic^ett and not id) iDurbe gebanft, 
etc. 
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SYNTAX OF NUMBER AND PERSON. 

346. Congmence of number. A verb agrees -with its 
subject in number. . 

a. Singular titles may take a plural verb ; e. g., @urc SDlajeflat (dp 
ccUciis, $ol)cit, 2)urd)(anc^t) Ijahtn bcfo^Icn, Tour Majesty {EsBoeUence, 
Highness, Serene Highness) has ordered ; $err 2)oEtor iDurbcnlatcd^ificit, 
the doctor loas caiechized (G.). Except in ceremonioos address to high 
dignitaries this construction is no longer common. 

1. A collective noun takes a singular verb unless there . 
is a plural appositive ; e. g., bie SWcngc ma6)t ben ^tinfttcr 4 
irr' itnb f d^eu, the crowd makes the artist confused and shy (G.) / 

bag Soli ijl frci (G.) ; but etnc 5!Kengc ©cifte toaren toerfatntnelt, 
a number of guests were assembled. Cf., however, Schiller's 
ba« j[ungc Solf bcr ©c^nittcr flicgt gum 2anj. 

2. After the expletive e^ the verb takes the number of 

the logical subject ; e. g., c^ rebcn unb trauuien bic SRenfd^en i 

Did, men talk and dream much (S.). 

a. After c^, bie@/ hai, in expressions of identity, the verb takes the 
number of the predicate noun ; e. g., bag ftnb !£afd^cnfpieIcrfocl^cn, those 
are juggler* s tricks (G.). 

3. Two or more connected subjects require a plural 
verb only when they denote different persons or things 

that do not form a unity; otherwise — and the cases are ^ 

very much more common than in English — ^the verb stands 
in the singular ; e. g., ber £5ntg unb bic ^aiferitt . . . mad^tcn 
enbli(^ O^ricbe, the king and the empress finaUy made peace 
(Biirger); ber ganjc ^tmnict unb -Suno erjlauntcn barilbcr, aU 
Olympus and Juno were astonished at it (L.); ?l(tar unb iftrd^c 
^jrangt in gefte^glang, altar and church are bright with festal ^ 

splendor (S.); ber Strom, ba« SWeer, ba« ©atj, gel^Srt bem 
S5nig (S.) ; unb gete unb 2Keer toirb fortgeriffen (G.). 

o. Very often, especially in poetry, position favors the singular verb, 
it being made to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., SWeiftcr rill^rt fic^| 
unb ©cfcUc, master and man bestir themselves. 

b. Singular subjects connected by obcr, tDCbcr . . . UOC^f, mc||t aOeUl 1 
. • . Jonbern and), fowot)l . . . M, take a singular verb. 
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347. Congmence of Person. A verb agrees with its 
subject in person. 

1. Where there axe subjects of different person, the gen- 
eral rule is that the plural verb stands in the first person, 
if the first person is represented among the subjects, other- 
wise in the second ; e. g., h)a^ bu unb xij bereinft im §iminel 
l^offen, what you and Ihojjefoi' one day in heaven (S.); bu iinb 
cr feib beibc iiti -Strtutn/ you and he are both in error. 

a. If the verb precedes, or if the snbjects are connected by obcr, 
iDcbei* . . . nod), uid)t oUcin . . ♦ foubcni and), foiDol)! . . . n(«, the 
verb is apt to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., in biefer ^adjt irrjl 
bu uub id), in this matter you and I are mistaken (B\&tz) ,' eutti^eber bu 
jobcr tc^ mu6 ftcvbcit/ either you or I must die. 

USE OF THE TENSES. 

848. The following account of the tenses mnst be understood as 
referring primarily to the tenses of the indicative mode. In the other 
modes the time-idea is more or less complicated with other matters ; 
so that the use of tenses in these modes can best be dealt with in 
treating of the modes themselves. 

1. There is nothing in German corresponding to the English 'pro- 
gressive* forms, I am going, I have been thinking , etc. Where apres. 
pple. occurs after feiu, it is felt as a descriptive adjective, as in fie ifl 
reiscub, she is charming / baS ifl cnH)Oveub, that is revolting. In such a 
case, therefore, as biefe Gntuncfelung ifl fd)ou al)b. l)egimicub(Gr.), the 
meaning is not is beginning, but is in an incipient stage. Cf., however, 
Lepsing's cr ifl bie ©rcifiu l^ier uid)t Dcvmiitciib, Ae is not expecting the 
countess, which approaches pretty close to the English usage. 

349. The Present is the tense of present time and of 
general statements true without regard to time ; e. g., bic 
(Sonne t6nt naij alter SBetfe, the sun makes music as of old 
(Gr.); ©enic^eu maijt ^tmnn, pleasure makes vulgar (G.). 

1. As in English, and even more freely, the pres. may take the place 
of a fut., to denote a present purpose, or a confident expectation; e. g., 
eutfd)ulbigeu <Sic niic^ eiucn togeublicf, i6) bin glcid) guriicf, / shaU he 
bach directly ; toartc nur, id) !ricg' i^n td)on, just loaif, Fll get him (G.). 

2. The historical present for the preterite is common 
in vivid narration; e. g., |)Io^ttc^ tuurbeu bic ^fcrbc angel^ften, 
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brei SRSuber iiberfattcn ben SBagcn unb berlaitgcit bj)n bem Stctfcn* 
ben fetn ®elb, suddenly the horses were stopped, three robbers 
attack the carriage and demand of the traveler his money (Auer- 
bach). i 

3. For the English perfect, denoting that which has 
been and still is, German uses the present, generally with 
an adverb of time ; e. g., ber arme ^nabc toartct langc, has been 
waiting long (G.) / fd^on bielc S^agc fcl^' xi)'9 fd^meigcnb dn, these 
many days I have been noticing (S.). 

4. For the pres. as mild imperative, see § 363, 3, c. 

350. The Preterite refers to a particular past time de- 
fined by the connection. It is thus the tense for narrat- 
ing past events in their relation to one another ; e. g., e3 
njar etnmat etn jiunger Serl, ber Keg fid^ al8 ©otbat antotxhtn, 
^iett fid^ brat) unb tear tmmer ber Xap^tx^t, toenn e« blaue 
33o^nen regnete, there was once a young fellow who enlisted as a 
soldier, behaved bravely and was always foremost when it was 
raining bullets (Gr.). 

1. Just as in Eng., the pret. may denote a repeated or a continTied 
past action. The former is called the * iterative,' the latter the * dura- 
tive' pret. Examples : tocntt Id) fo fag bci cincm ®e!ag, whenever Ivms 
sitting thus at a drinking bout (G.) ; @oct^e lummcrte jid^ tocnig um bie 
55oUtif, cared little for politics. 

2. For the distinction between the pret. and the perf. see § 351. 

351. The Perfect denotes primarily a present status 
that has resulted from a past action ; e. g.. Of l^abe mtr ein 
"iPferb gefauft, / have bought m^ a horse, i. e., I have a horse 
got by buying ; Sl^rifl ift erflanben, Christ has arisen, i e., is 
now on high (G). 

1. Very frequently, however, the perfect is used, "with- 
out any implied reference to present time, to report an 
isolated past occurrence. In such cases English employs 
the preterite ; e. g., (£^a!e^^3eare l^at etnja biergtg 3)ramen 
gefc^rieben, S, wrote some forty plays (English permits has 
written only in speaking of a living person) ; e^ ijl bir rcc^t 
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9ef(^el§cn, ii served you right; wo tfl cr? id) i)db^ ii^n rufcn 
i)6xtn, where is he? I heard him caU (G.). 

a. The perf., then^ is the tense for reporting isolated or tinconnected 
facts, while the pret. is the tense for narrating events in their connec* 
tion. With the pret. one thinks of the time when the thing occurred, 
with the perf. (save as it may be accompanied by an adverb of time), 
only of the fact that it occurred. 

h. But in the written language the pret. encroaches largely upon the 
domain of the perf., and must very of ten be translated by theEng. 
pert Thus Steffens* autobiography is called SSa« id) dxUhtt, i. e., 
what IJiave experienced. Cf. Goethe's toaS id^ irrtc, ttJaS idj jlrebte, toaS 
ii^ Utt unb toaS id) Uhtt, fmb nur S3tutnen ^icr im ©traugf ^^^ Ihave 
done amiss, etc- In poetry the two tenses are often used interchange- 
ably ; e. g., id) l)atte fctbjl oft gviUrnljaftc ©tiitibeu, bod) fotd)cn 2^rieb 
I)ab' 16) nod) nic cmpfuiibeu, Ihave often had crotchety hours myself, btd I 
have never yetfdt, etc. (G.); ba lief id) \vi]6) l^iu^u, fo trie id) toax, unb 
mit bcr 5lyt ^ab' ici^ il)m'« 33ab gefcgnet, Vien Iran up quicfdy just as I 
icas and with my axe I blessed his hath (S.). 

c. In the spoken language, on the other hand, especially that of the 
uneducated, the perf, encroaches on the domain of the pret. In some 
of the South-German dialects the pret. is practically extinct, the perf. 
having taken its place. Even good literature is affected to some extent 
by this tendency. 

352. The Pluperfect denotes a past status resulting from 
a previous action, or an- action completed prior to some 
past time. It corresponds closely to the English pluper- 
fect ; e. g., tc^ l^atte ^olg gefcitit im SSalb, I had been cutting 
wood in the forest (S.) ; cr tuar mit ^onig JJrtebrtc^^ 3Wad^t ge* 
gogen in bte ^ragcr ©cfflad^t, had marched to the battle of Prague 
(Burger). 

353. The Future and Future Perfect correspond in the 
main to the English tenses of like name ; e. g., tuirb un^ 
ba« JRcid^ befd^iit^ctt? wiU the empire protect us {S.)f cr totrb 
feine 2lrbeit balb t)oHenbet f)abtnf he will soon have completed his 
uxyrk. 

1. By a usage not exactly paralleled in English the fu- 
ture may denote a present, and the future perfect a past, 
probability ('presumptive' future); e. g., c^ toirb 36neu 
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belannt fern, it is probably known to you ; bu toir jl gcl^firt l^aicn, 
you have probably heard. 

2. After ttJCim the fut. is apt to be replaced by the pres., and the fut. 
perl by the perf., just as in Eng. ; e. g., tuenn ciiifl id) tot bin ♦ ♦ . unb 
bii, mein ^iiQC, . * . iimi auSge^eiut l^afl, vchen some day I am doad and 
thou, mine eye, hast done with weeping (Kl.). 

3. For the fut. as mild imperative see § 363, 3, 6. 

USE OF THE MODES. 

354. The indicative corresponds closely to the English indicative 
and presents, as a mode, no peculiar difficulties. On the other hand 
the subjunctive, which is all but extinct in English, is fully preserved 
in German, and has a variety of special uses which require particular 
attention. 

The Stjbjuncttve. 

355. Classification of Uses. Wliile the indicative is the 
mode of actuality, the subjunctive is, broadly speaking, 
the mode of contingency; it denotes that something is 
commanded, desired^ possible, contrary to fact, reported, 
thought, or asked. Its various uses may be grouped 
under five general heads, viz. : the imperative subjunctive, 
the optative subjunctive, the potential subjunctive, the 
unreal subjunctive, and the dependent subjunctive. 

1. For the name * subjunctive ' the Germans employ * conjunctive * 
(^'onjuuf tit)). The mode is named in both languages, from its use in 
expressing a 'subjoined ', ' conjoined ', i. e. dependent idea (the fifth 
of the above-named uses). This is upon the whole the most impor- 
tant and characteristic function of the mode. It is, however, of fre- 
quent occurrence in sentences that are not formally dependent, while, 
on the other hand, any of the first four varieties may occur in a depen- 
dent sentence. 

356. The Imperative Snbjunctiye denotes a command 
and is usually translatable by let. It occurs in the first 
and third persons (rarely in the first singular), v^here it 
fills out the inflection of the imperative ; e. g., ebel fci bcr 
3Rtn\ijf let man be noble (G.); bod^ gel^en h)ir, but let us go 
(G.); geftel^' idy^ imx, just let me confess (G.). 
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a. Here belongs the imv. with ©ie, — Ijabcn @ic bic ©iitc, have the 
kindness, being in its origin = lei them have the kindness (§ 301. 3). 

1. A Special variety of the imperative subjunctive is 
the so-called 'concessive' subjunctive, which concedes a 
proposition to get a basis for some further statement; e. g., 
e^ fci JJabcI ober ©efd^td^te, he it (whether it be) truth or fable 
(L.) ; xij bin bet btr, hn fetfl aud^ nod^ fo feme, lam with thee, 
however distant thou mayest he (G.). 

a. The concessive subjunctive followed by benn or bann has ac- 
quired, through the omission of the old negative particle ne, the force 
of a negative condition translatable by urdess; i. e., e8 lie fcl bcnil, he it 
not so then, became c8 fet benn, utdess it he. Examples : unb fommt man 
l)in . . , crl}alt man nid)t8, man bringe benn tua« l^in, om gets nothing 
unless one brings something there (G.); bod) e^cr flimm' id^ nid^t mit ein, 
ed vegne benn in meinen SBein; unless it rains in my wine (L.). 

357. The Optative Subjunctive denotes a wish ; e. g,, um^' 
fonfl fei all bein 9?tngen, may all thy striving he in vain (U.) ; 
hjaren hJir nur itn Serg borbet, if we were only past the hill 
(G.) ; beg ^tmmete §eere m5gen bid) bebedfen, may heaven's 
hosts protect thee (TJ.). 

1. The present wishes for what is possible and is ex- 
pected to happen, the preterite that what is so were not 
so, or vice versa, and the pluperfect that whAt was not so 
had been so, or vice versa ; e. g., fetnc ®ee(e ru^c in JJrieben, 
may his soul rest in peace ; luit^te id^ ttur, did I hut know 
(but I do not know) ; j^dtte ic^ nur getou^t, had I hut knovm 
(but I did not know); hjar' xij tueit t)on l^ter, would I were 
far from here (S.); o, hjcire id^ • • . entfeeft ba^tngefunfen, 
would that IhadfaUen lifeless (G.). 

a. As thus used in the pret. and plup. this subjunctive is practically 
identical with the unreal subjunctive in conditional clauses. In each 
of the above examples a conclusion can be suppUed in thought. 

358. The Potential Subjunctive expresses possibility or 
contingency. It is usually to be translated by may, might, 
could, would ; e. g., er tudr' etn SSloxt, he would he a fool (G.); 
ctn l^eifiger SBtKe lebt, tote aud^ ber menfd^Iid^e toanle, however the 
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human vnll may waver (S.) ; id) fj^itt gern ttur tmrncr fort> 
genjad^t, I should have liked to keep right on sitting itp(G.). 

1. Here belongs, as a special variety, the so-called ' dip- 
lomatic ' subjunctive, used in modest or tentative expres- 
sions of opinion ; e. g., \6) bdd^te, I should think (a modest 
substitute for id^ benfe) ; md^t ba§ ic^ tou^te, not that lam 
aware of; eg toSrc tool^I an ber ^txi, it might perhaps he in 
order ; bag btirftc gefft^rttd^ \tm,that might he dangerous. 

2. Another variety is the ' dubitative ' subjunctive, used 
in questions and exclamations. It usually expresses a 
real certainty or assurance under the form of a pretended 
doubt or hesitation, or else it denotes a pretended sur- 
prise that what reaUy is (or was) so, should be (or should 
have been) so; e. g., totx tuti^tc bag nic^t? who ux)uldn*t know 
thai? njag Ijatten toir gu fiirc^ten? what should we have to fear? 
ha tie^c ftd^ ctn ^af t mit cud^ fd){te|en ? so a compact might he 
made with you (G.) f bag hjar' antif ! can tJiat he antique? yon 
call that antique (G.) f bag hjfir' fte benn ! can that he she? so 
that is she, is it (G.)f cr ^ttc bag gefagt? id^ glaubc eg nid^t, 
can he have said that? I do not helieve it (L.); gaftfreunbUd^ 
l^clttc Sngfanb ftc cttn^fangen? you pretend that England 
received her hospitably (S.)? 

3. This subjunctive is regularly used in hypothetical 
relative sentences; e. g., tva^ todr' etn ®ott, ber nur t)Ott 
au^en ftte^e ? what would a God he who should only interfere 
from without (G.)f luer fte nid^t fennte, Ujcire feiit 9Ketfter, any 
one who did not (L e., should not) know them would he no 
master (G). Often such a clause is best rendered in 
English by a participle; e. g., Xoxt etn Strait ber ©onne, ber gu 
\jt\% bag §att^)t mir trclfe, like a sunbeam falling too hot upon 
my head (G)- 

4. Observe that the potential snbjunctive may stand in a dependezit 
datise without being in the technical sense, a * dependent ' subjunc- 
tive ; e. g., ^<\^ fag' id) end), bamit il^r'6 ^Diffet, / iell you that that you 
inay know U (S.). 
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359. The Unreal Subjunctive supposes what is (or was) 
not so, and states what would be (or would have been) so 
under the supposition ; e. g., toenn ii) cin 3Sogletn to'dx, unb 
anij gnjei JJIugfem I^Stt^ flog id^ gu hit, if I were a little bird 
and had two little wings, I would fly to thee (folk-song) ; njftre 
Berber tnetl^obtfci^er gcniefcn, fo l^fttte ic^ ♦ ♦ . bte !5[tltd^fie 2lnlet= 
tung gcfunben, if Herder had been rnore methodical, I should 
have found most valuable guidance (G.). 

1. The unreal subjunctive occurs both in the condition (protasis) and 
in the conclusion (apodosis), when the supposition is contrary to fact. 
The pret. refers to present time, the plup. to past. The condition 
may be expressed by means of a conjunction, usually JtJemi, or by the 
interrogative order. In the conclusion the subjunctive mode may be 
replaced by the conditional. 

a. Closely akin to the unreal subjunctive is the potential subjunc- 
tive, used in the pret. to denote a future possibility ; e. g., u>enn man 
un8 fiberrafd^te, if some one should surprise us (S.)/ unb trcitc fie t>tn 
Slugcnbticf Ijtxtin, toic VDiirbcfl hn fiir bciucu grctoet bilgen, were she 
to come in this moment, how you would atone, etc. (G.). In such cases 
there is always a present unreality, but it is of no importance, the 
thought turning altogether upon the future contingency. The two 
varieties may be closely associated ; e. g., toiirc nur ciii 3c»ubermantcl 
nicin, unb triig' cr mid) in frcntbc H^anbcr, iflordy had (unreal) a magic 
ma/ntle, and it woidd (potential) carry mc, etc. (G.). 

6. If the conclusion is omitted, the condition may be undistinguish- 
able from an optative subjunctive ; e. g., Ijcittc i6) bag nur gctougtl if 1 
had onlyknoum that I On the other hand the potential subjunctive may 
often be construed as the conclusion of an implied condition ; e. g., 
cr iDcir' cin S^arr, he would he a fool (sc. if he were to marry Tier, Fausiy 
1. 3571). 

2. In poetry the pret. indie, sometimes takes the place of the unreal 
plup. subj. in the condition ; e. g., ntit biefcm gttJeitcu $fcil burd^fcf)o6 
id) t\\6)f ttjenn x6) mciu \\tht9^ ^iub getroffen l)attc, withthis second arrow 
I should have sh>ot you through if I had hit my dear child (S.) ; unb tratfl 
hn, §crr, ni(f)t jtuijc^cu ung herein, fo ftiiube jcfet and) id), etc., if thou 
hadst not come between us, I should now be standing, etc. (G.). 

a. On the other hand an unreal subjunctive in the condition may 
be followed by an indie, in the conclusion, to denote strong assurance; 
e. g., unb njo^nt' cr brobcu nnf bem @t«:palafl, . . ♦ id) niad)e rair S3al)n 
;;u il^nt, and if he dwelt up there in the ice-palace, Ivnll (instead of itoowW) 
make my way to h'm (S.), 
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3. A special case of unreal subjunctive is the common 
construction after afe ob, al^ tocnn, as ^, in which the con- 
clusion is omitted ; e. g., xij i)altt Sgmont fjkx, ate 06 iij if)m 
nod^ toa^ gu fagen l^atte, Ivdll keep E. here as {Ivx)uld do) if 
I had something to say to him (G.) ; cr toax fo ftolg borauf, ate 
06 bie (Srfinbung fcin gchJefen to'dxt, as if the invention had been 
his (G.). 

a. Very frequently ob or toenn is omitted, in which case 
the clause takes the inverted instead of the dependent 
order ; e. g., ba toaxh'^ fo eng i^r in ber SBelt, ate l^clttc fic ?ieb' 
ittt ?eibe, as if it had love in its body (G.). 

6. The tenses follow the rule given above, but the pres. may stand 
for the pret., unless the form would be identical with the corresponding 
form of the indie. ; i. e., one may say qI«3 fei cr, or at8 ob er fei, instead 
of al8 ob cr loare, and atg l^abc cr, or a\9 ob cr ^ahe, for aU ob cr ^cittc, 
but not a(8 ob ftc l^aben, nor al« ^abeu fic, for aU ob fic fatten. 

360. The Dependent Subjunctive occurs in the object- 
clause aftiCr verbs of teUing, thinking, feeling, asking and the 
like ; e. g., fic fagen, er lef aui) in hm ©terneti bie fiiiiftigen 
!J)tnge, they say that he also reads the future in the stars (S.); 
t^r fii^Iet nid^t, tote fc^lec^t ein fotc^e^ ^anbmerf fei, yon do not 
feel how vile such a trade is (G.) ; er fragte, hjeit er t)or fxdj 
fd^e, he asked whom he saw before him (Gr.) / e^ ^te^, cr bcnl' 
i^n ganj bavum gu filrjcn, it was said that he was thinking to 
deprive him of it altogether (S.). 

a. The effect of this subjunctive is to express uncer- 
tainty, or at any rate to put the content of the object-clause 
on another's authority. It is thus very commonly used 
in reporting statements, opinions, rumors, etc., without 
quoting literally (indirect discourse). !J)a§ is often omit- 
ted, in which case the clause has normal order. Such a 
sentence as e^ ift falfd^ becomes, then, when reported in the 
direct form : „t9 ift fatfd^", fagt cr, or cr fagt : „c« ifl falfd^"; 
in the indirect form : er fagt, ba§ e^ falfd^ fei, or er fagt, c^ 
fei falfc^. 

1. Not every object-clause with ba§ requires the sub- 
junctive. If the content of the clause is a fact, or appears 
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as such to the speaker, the indicative is used. The sub- 
junctive indicates that "what is stated is matter of report, 
opinion, assertion, fear, hope, or the like, and relieves the 
speaker of responsibility for it ; e. g., ic^ f d^tror' euc^ gu, mir 
ip'^ at^ toxt cirt Xxanm, I swear to you, it is like a dream to me 
(G.)* Here the speaker avers what is in his own mind 
and is to him a fact, hence the indicative ; but if the 
person addressed were to report the saying, he would give 
it the form : cr fc^ttiott (or fc^mor) mir ju, e« fei i^m tote eiu 
Xxanvx* 

a. On the other hand, by an elliptical construction, the dependent 
subj. may stand in clauses that are not formally object-clauses, to 
imply that what is stated is matter of rumor, pretense, hope, fear, or 
the like ; e. g., cr ifl guriicfgetretcii, iDcil cr frauf fei, he has retired because 
{as he aJlegeSf or as people say) he is sick, but ttJcK er franf ifl, because he 
is (actually) sick. The indie, accepts the report as true, the subj. 
waives responsibility for it. Observe, then, the force of the modes in 
the following sentence from Andrcsen : 2Jietn S3ruber iDibcrriet, tocll 
bie @ac^c gefalirUcl) fei, unb njcil er beu S)ireftor nid)t leniit, my brother 
objected, because (in his opinion) the thing was dangerous, and because (as 
a matter of fact) he does not know the director. 

2. Naturally, therefore, those verbs that imply certainty, 
as verbs of knowing, seeing, proving, showing, compre- 
hending, and phrases such as 'it is clear,' *the fact is,' are 
apt to be followed by the indicative; thus one would not 
say xi) toetg, ha^ e§ fatfd^ fei (but ift), nor e§ ift flat, ba^ er 
red^t ijobt (but t)ai), since the uncertainty of the subjunctive 
would contradict the certainty of the governing clause. 
Still, good writers often use the subjunctive even after 
this class of verbs ; e. g., bu ftel)ft, toic ungefd^tcft ic^ fei, you 
see how unfit I am (G.) ; tvxx hjiffen, bag fe^r oft beutfc^e^ u 
obcr bem gr. ober lat. c gur ®eite fte^e, we know that German 
u or often correi<pond8 to Greek or Latin e (Gr.). 

3. On the other hand, verbs of thinking and communi- 
cating (feeling, believing, hoping, fearing, inferring, 
asserting, writing, teaching, confessing, denying, etc.) are 
apt to be followed by the subjunctive, though the indica- 
tive is always possible if the object-clause is felt as a fact. 
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This last will be the case especially when the verb is in 
the first person ; e. g., iij fii^lc (ht^aWfit), ha^ id) fd^utblo^ 
bin, I fed (assert) that lam blameless ; but, usually, er ftt^lt 
(bc^au^tet), bag er fc^utblo^ fet. After a past tense, how- 
ever, these verbs prefer the subjunctive without regard 
to person. 

4. When the object-clause is an "iidirect question the 
subjunctive is no longer usual after a verb in the present 
tense ; thus, for teU me who he is and how he lives, one does 
not say : fagen ®ic tnir, tocr cr fei unb toxt cr Icbc, but tuer cr 
ijl unb tote cr lebt In the classics, however, the subjunctive 
is quite common ; e. g., unb merit tni), tote bcr S^eufel f^^agc, 
observe how the devil jokes (G.). Cf. also the second example 
under §360. The easy admissibility of either mode is 
shown by Goethe's line : SSlvi)i toa^ ber ^ned^t fei, fragt ber 
^err, nur tote er bient {Faust, 1. 8794). After a past tense 
tiie subjunctive was and still is the rule. 

5. When a dependent subj. has a verb depending on it (as often 
happens in sustained indirect discourse), such verb also stands in the 
subj., unless it states a fact which is not a part of the narration, but 
rests on the narrator's own authority; e. g., c« Kagte, bag bicfer 2^ag, 
\ot\6)tt tncin ©liicf niad^e, — tt>cun cr c« anbcr« niacf)c — fciii Ungtiicf aiif 
immer cntfd^eibc, U complained that this day which made my happiness, — 
if it really did make it, — decided his unhappiness forever (L.) ; forbcrt cr, 
ba6 i^tn ®u (Sl)atet nuSgeliefert tt>crbc, beii er ben 9Jiorbcr fciueg 55atcr« 
iiemtt, hs demands that Du Chatd he given up to him^ whom he cdUs the 
murderer of his father (S.). 

361. Sequence of Tense in Object-Clauses. The tense of 
a dependent subjunctive is influenced, (1) by its own 
natural tense, i. e., the tense it had, or would have, in the 
direct form; (2) by the tense of the principal verb; (3) 
by the necessity of resorting, in certain cases, to a change 
of tense in order to render the subjunctive distinguishable 
from the indicative. We have, then, the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. After a present or future the natural tense remains 
unchanged (but see 2, a, below), save that a preterite 
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indicative (as well as a perfect) usually becomes a perfect 
subjunctive ; e. g., Jie says that he is right becomes cr fagt, 
ba§ cr rec^t f)abt ; he says that he was right, er f agt, ha^ cr red^t 
gel^afit l^abc (or ba§ er red^t l^atte, but not ha^ er rcd^t l^fitte, 
which might mean loould be right) ; er nteint, e^ f ei mi)t tne^r 
3U crtragcU/ thinks it is no longer to be borne (S.) ; fic tnetnt, 
bu fcijl Ctttflol^ctt, she thinks you ran away (or, have run away ; 
one can not tell which the direct form would be). Cf. 
SchiUer's TeU, IL 92-95. 

2. After a past tense the tense of the dependent verb 
is more variable. A natural present may remain present, 
or may become preterite ; e. g., he said he was sick (L e., 
he said: lam sick), becomes er fagte, er fei franf, or er fagte, 
er toarc franf (as in English). A natural preterite indica- 
tive becomes perfect subjunctive ; he said ?ie came too late 
(he said: I came too late) becomes cr fagte, er fei ju f^)ftt ge* 
fommen (fSmc would mean would come, or would correspond 
to a direct I come, and tvaxt gefommen would mean vx>uld 
have come), A natural future remains, or else becomes 
present conditional ; e. g., he said he wovld be there {he said: 
I shall be there) becomes er fagte, er hjcrbc (or toiirbe) ba fein. 

a. As to the choice between cr fagte, er fcl Irani, and er fagte, cr iDdrc 
Irani (the direct form being id) bin Irani) both literary usage and 
grammatical authority now favor the former. In Old German, how- 
ever, the latter was the rule. Speaking broadly, South Germans prefer 
fei. North Germans tt)arc. The latter use the pret. freely even after a 
pres. tense, saying cr fagt, cr tocire Irani, for he says that he is sick. 
Both usages are abundantly illustrated in good literature; e. g., fic 
gtauBten, c8 tc'dxt ^Ci\)nenQc\djXtif they thought it was the crowing of the 
cock (Heine); btc ^bcrgtoubifd^cn meinen, bu l)attcfl ciucu ^obotb, the 
superstitious think you have a kobold (Tieck); (usual sequence) feine rcinc 
<Sccte fiil)ttc, ba6 fic bie $alftc fciner fclbjl fei, that sJie was half of himself 
(G.). 

b. But while there is in the main a free choice between the pret. and 
pres. subj. , the former is to be employed in those forms in which the 
subj., if pres., would not be distinguishable from the indie; thus, 
while one may say for he scUd he had the headache^ cr fagte, er \!^QL\>t ^opf« 
tot\)f or cr fagte, cr l^ottc ^opftoe^, one may not say td^ fagte, t^ ^ate 
(but only id) ^Stte), nor fic fagten, fic ftaben (but only fic Wttew)/ 
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THE CONDITIONAL AND IMPERATIVE. 

362. The Conditional Mode is simply a potential, or 
unreal, subjunctive used in the conclusion of conditional 
sentences. The present refers to present time and corre- 
sponds to the preterite subjunctive, while the perfect refers 
to past time and corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; 
e. g., unb trStc ftc ben 5tugenbltcf l^crctn, tote toilrbejl bu fiir bcincn 
5tet)cl bu^eii, were she to come in, how you would atone (G.). 

1. For the most part there is a free choice between the 
subjunctive and the conditional, but the former is avoided 
when it would be undistinguishable from the indicative, 
as iS' regularly the case with weak verbs ; i. e., there is a 
free choice between id^ hjdrc and id^ hJitrbc fetn, or between 
ic^ gtngc and ic^ hjttrbc gcl^en, but not between id) mad^te and 
xij toiirbe madden. 

a. In indirect discotirse after a past tense the conditional is prefer- 
able if futurity is to be denoted; e. g., id) crfu^r, bag id^ @ic l^ier trcffen 
toiirbc, Ileanied that I would find you here (L.). Here trafc would not do. 

2. The use of the conditional in the condition, while not uncommon 
in good writers, is not to be approved ; for if U toould only rain soon, 
say ircnn c« bod^ balb rcgnctc, rather than mnn c« hod) batb rcgncn 
toiirbc. Still, cf. Goethe's toiirbcfl bu e$ aljucn fbnncn, bu toarcfl Xeufcl 
g'nitg, if you could understand it, you would he ilevil enough, etc. In 
passive conditions iDurbc . ♦ . hJcrbcu is avoided ; e. g., toiirbeu loir 
toon ll^r bctroffeu, if t/>e should be<iaugM by her (G.). 

363. The Imperative denotes a command. Properly it 
has only a second person, the first and third being sup- 
plied from the subjunctive (§ 356). 

a. Strictly the imv. has but one tense, though a kind of perf . some- 
times occurs in locutions like cr Ifobt f $ umfoufi get^au, let himhave done 
it in vain, i. e.,let it be in vain that he has done U. 

1. The subjects bu and i^r are omitted unless emphatic, 
but other subjects are expressed ; e. g., fei tnetn S^rcunb ! be 
my friend! fei hn mit tnir! be thou with me! fd^tocigtl be 
silent/ but cr fc^ttjeige! man fc^tocigc! f c^tocigcn toir ! always 
with pronoun. 
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2. The imy. often has conoeecdye or conditioiial force. See § 356, 1 
and 1, a. 

3. Substitutes for xne imperative are as follows : 

a. The inf., in placards * and bmsqiie commands ; e. g., xt(f)t9 
fal^rcn ! keep to the right I TlanX l)attcn I hold your tongue ! 

6. The perf. pple.; e. g., l^inaufgcfd^aut I look up (G.)/ Cf. § 369, 4. 

c. The indie, pres. or fut., in mild commands ; e. g., ^axX, bit 
fommfl Ttiit mir ; bu aber, gri^, toirjl jju $au{c bleibeii, Karl^ you come 
wUh me; hui you, Fritz, wiU stay at home. 

d. Saffcn 'with infinitive in place of the regular passive imv. ; e. g., 
teg bidft ilBcrrebcn ! he persuaded I Cf. § 344, 1. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

364. Nature and Development of the Infinitive. 

1. In its origin the inf. is a verbal noun having the force of the Eng. 
verbal in ing (which must not be confounded with the pres. pple. in 
ing). In old Grerman it was infiected and the dat. with gii (ze iragene, 
for bearing, ze ritene, at riding), being of frequent occurrence, became 
a stereotyped phrase (gu tragcii, to hear, jju rciteit, to ride). This phrase 
developed uses of its own and encroached upon the simple inf., while 
the latter usurped, in a few coses, the functions of a pres. pple. 

2. We have, then, in modem Ger.: (1) the substantive inf., translat- 
able usually by the verbal in ing; (2) the old inf. without gii, corre- 
sponding in the main to the Eng. inf. without to, but in part to the 
pple. in ing ; (3) the inf. with gU; corresponding in the main to the 
Eng. inf. with to. 

365. The substantive Infinitive generally has the article, 
forms no plural, and is modified by adjectives, not by 
adverbs ; e. g., ba^ Staud^en ifl t)crbotcn, smoking is forbidden; 
id^ Uebc ntd^t bag lautc 2ubtn, I do not love loud hving (U.) ; 
ba l^ort cr tin ©ingcn toic tJlotcn f o fiig, there he hears a singing, 
etc. (S.) ; t>tXQti)t Tttir ^firen, ©cJ^n unb S)cn!cn, hearing, sight 
and thought forsake me (G.). 

1. Such a verbal with cin sometimes denotes vehemence, frequent 
repetition or indefinite continuance. See § 230, 2, a. 

2. The substantive inf. is a noun not a verb, and does not admit a 
separate object in the ace, as it may in Eng. The object becomes 
either an objective ^en., a dat, with t>oil, or else it la writtei^ in pn§ 
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word with the inf. ; e. g,, Jieis not the man for (the) making (of) a speech 
= cr ifl nicf)t bcr 2JJaun gum fatten einer §icbc (not cine 9lcbc), or gum 
^cbcl^altcu; vjriting Utters is tedious=ha^ ©d^vcibcn tjon ©ricfcn, or ha^ 
^ricf(c)Jd^reibcn, i(l lauglueiUG. 

a. Adverbial modifiers must be written with the inl in one word ; 
hence such words as baS Um jld^grcifeit, (he spreading ; bad ^hhtnciw 
aubcrgc^cuItU)crben, the simuUaneoiLs execution^ \>a^ ^Jiod^nicfitbagenjefcu* 
fetu, the non-existence hitherto, 

366. The Infinitive without git occurs in various con- 
structions as follows : 

1. After the modal auxiliaries and laffcn; also after tfjixn, 
when used as auxiliary or with nid^t^ ate, nothing but; e. g., 
e^ fann fein, it may be; toir ntogen ba9 mi}t hJtebcr l^5ren, toe 
do not want to hear that again (G.) ; Ia§ oHc^ Sinneit fein, 
let all speculation alone (G.) / toag tl^u' xi) tuetter fragcn? why 
do I ask further? cr l^at ttid^t^ ate fd^impfen get^an, Ae did 
nothing but call names. 

a. The inf. with taffen has active force only when its subject is at 
the same time the object of taffcn, as in lag m\(i) blr etn^aS jagcn, let me 
tell you something. Through the omission of the object-subject in 
such locutions as the last, the inf. acquired passive force ; i e., log ciu 
?icf)t l^otcu, let {some one) bring a candle, came to be felt as = Ze< a candle 
be brought^ have a candle brought, gag bir fageu is thus the same thing 
as lag bir gefagt fciu (§ 344, 1) which also occurs. This use of the inf. 
then gave rise to the peculiar impersonal passive seen, e. g., in ed lagt 
fid^ ^offeu, tt lets itself be hopedy i. e., there is room for hope, U may be hoped. 

b. This use of the active inf. with passive meaning gives rise some- 
times to ambiguity ; e. g., cr licg beu ^utfc^cv faljrcu, may mean helet 
the coachman go, or he had him drive^ or he had him driven. In such 
cases the connection must determine the sense. 

c. When taffcn is followed by an ace. and that in turn by an intran- 
sitive verb with predicate noun, such noun stands regularly in the 
ace. ; e. g., tag tnit^ bcincn J^rcunb fcin, let me be your friend (G.). So 
one would say l^cig i^n ciucn bratocu ^uabeu fcin, bid him be a good boy. 
But the nom. occurs now and then in good writers ; e. g., tag beu 
©rofcn blcfcr ©efaub tc fciu, let the Count be this envoy (L.) 

2. As true infinitive after fttl^ten, i^ei^cn, l^ctfctt, l^5rcn, Icl^rcn, 
lernen, tnac^en, ttennen, fetien ; e. g., xij \uf)V cin^erj in Tnctnctn 
^vi\tn\6)ia^tn,/eel a he^rt beat (W.) / l^etg tntd^ ttid^t reben, l^ci§ 
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midf fd^lDctgen, do not bid me speaky bid me he silent (G.) ; l^efft 
ben gemcuteit g^etnb ntir nieberl^atten, help me keep down, etc. 
(S.)/ xi) fjah* if)n x\i\m lj'6xtn, I heard him, call (G.) ; ujenn ic^ 
bic^ i^n iSniite t)erad^tcn tel^ren, could I teach you to despise him 
(G.) ; xi) f)abt jefet hxij fennen lernen, have learned to know to 
you (G.); ber ^afu^ vxaijt mxi) iai)tn, mxikes me laugh (G.) ; 
ba^ nennc id^ bod^ benjcifen, I call that proving (W.) ; cr \af) i^n 
fatten, he saw it fall (G.). 

a. Several of the above verbs, notably lieigcn, l^ctfen, tc^ren, Icrnen, 
madden, may take the inf. with gu ; e. g., o, Uljxt mid) ba« 2JJogUd^e gu 
t^un, teach me to do what is possible (G.). 

h. After fiil^ten, ^brcn, fef)cn, the active inf. may have passive force, 
just as after laffcn and with a similar possibility of ambigtiity ; e. g., 
fo ^ort unb ficl^t man bic^ bcueibcu, thus one hears and sees you envied. 
3cl) \(i^ II) u fd^lageu, might mean I saw him strike or I saw him struck. 

3. In place of a present participle^ to denote a status, 
after bfeiben, finben, l^aben, Itegen, flel^en ; e. g., atte^ blteb 
fte^en, everything (or everybody) remained standing; btc U^r 
ift ftel^ert geblteben, the clock has stopped; l^eran^tretenb fanb 
id) ben ^tmmel ton ©ternen blinfen, I found the sky glitter- 
ing with stars {G.); xij ffobt ®elb im ^aften Uegen, I have 
money lying in the box (Gr.) ; ©enna Uegt fd^lafen, Genoa lies 
sleeping {S.) ; h)a^ fte^t il^r ll^ord^ctt ? why stand you listening 

a. With all of these verbs, however, except perhaps bleiben; the 
pres. pple. is, the more common construction. Between id^ ftiibe tl^u 
{d^tafeu, and id) finbe i^n fd^lafcnb, there is no difference unless it be 
that the pple. better expresses duration. Cf . Schiller's Jungfrau, 1. 447. 

4. After gel^en, fasten, retten, and some other verbs of 
motion, but only in set phrases ; as f^jagieren ge^en (retten, 
fasten) go walking (riding, driving) ; fiij fd^tafen legen, lie 
down to sleep ; jagen gel^en, go hunting, 

5. As subject of verbs, and as predicate after fein and 
l^eigen (particularly after ba« Ijeigt = ba^ nennt man tnit JRcd^t, 
that is properly called) ; e. g., blafen ijl nid^t flbten^ blowing is 
not playing the flute (G.) ; btefe^ l^eigt bte ^txi tcrticren, <Aw is 
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losing time (U.) ; \)a9 fjxt^t hit gon^c ©ad^c bcrbcrbcn, that vuould 
be to ruin the whole cause (G,). 

a. The inf. in the first example is distinguishable from the trae stib> 
stantive inf. by the fact that a modifier wonld have to be an adyerb, 
not an adjective. 

6. As brusque imv. ; e. g., WtauX ^oltcii I hold your tongue/ 

7. In the idiom er ^at gut reben, it is all wdl enough for him to toBc. 

367. The Infinitive with gu — often called the ' prep- 
ositional infinitive ' — is used : 

1. To denote purpose ; e. g., man lomtnt ju fci^aun, they 
come to gaze(G.); ii) cilc f ort il^r cnjtgcg gid^t gu trtnfcn, / 
hasten away to drink her etemallight (G.) / fie na^men nttr'^, 
urn tntd^ gu franfen, they took it from me in order to pain me 
(G.); man gab tnir gu t)er[tel§en, they gave me to understand; 
vi) ^abc nid^t^ gu cffen, I have nothing to eat. 

a. The original force of this inf. is seen if we translate it hjfor with 
a verbal : they come for seeing ; I have nothing for eating. When the 
inf. denotes the purpose for which the subject acts, it is now usually 
preceded by um, as in the third example above, but it is very common 
without um in classical poetry. 

h. To denote a purpose which is not the purpose of the subject, 
modem German prefers in general a substantive inf. with gum, or else 
an equivalent verbal noun ; e. g., he gave me the letter to copy, er gab mir 
bcu Sricf gum ^Ibfd^rcibeu (not obgufc^reibcn) ; he sent me the hook to look 
at, crfd)icfte mlr bad S3ut^ giir %\\fi6)t (not onjufc^cu). Sometimes the 
purpose can be made the purpose of the subject by the use of loffcu ; 
e. g., he brought me the watch to repair, cr brad)tc mir bic U^r, um fic 
veparlercn gu laffcu {to have it repaired). It should be observed, how- 
ever, that exceptions to this rule are common in talk and even in good 
writers ; e. g., cr tuccftc mid^, um beu ©ouucuaufgaug angufc^cn, he woke 
me to see the sunrise, i. e. that I might see U (Heine). 

c. As in Eng., the prepositional inf. may denote destiny or restdt 
under the form of purpose ; e. g., fic fd^lcbeu, um fi(^ nlc micbcrgufe^cn, 
they parted never to see each other again. 

2. As subject of verbs ; e. g., cud^ ^n gcfattcn tear mcui 
1^5(i^ftct 303unf^, to please you was my highest wish (G.). 

3. As object or complement of verbs ; e. g., I^8r' auf mil 
bciuem ®ram gu fpielctt, cease to play xoiih your grief {Qc.) ; ba 
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Bcfd^toffen fie ju bicibcn, there they decided to remain (S.) ; 
mit bcr §attb toinft' cr ntir gu gel^en, vyith his hand he signed to 
me to go ; toa^ totDji bu bid^ ba§ Strol^ 311 brefd^en ^)Iagcn? tt?^y 
tw7Z yow trouble yourself to thresh straw (G.) f xij nc^mc nttd^ 
in ad^t, mit fold^en ^cjcn fiffentlid^ gu ge^en, lam careful not to 
appear inpvbliG vyith such witches (G.). 

o. The verbs and verbal phrases that are thus followed by the inf. 
with p are literally too numerous to mention, but the use of the 
construction corresponds in the main pretty closely to that of the Eng. 
inf. with to. The chief difference is that Ger. does not tolerate an inl 
with subject-accusative ; for I know him to be a liar, I judge him to be 
dbovi SO years old, Ger. says : id) tocigr ^d^ er cin Sugner ifl ; id) glaube, 
ba§ er; etc. Still, classical writers, notably Lessing, sometimes use the 
construction in imitation of the Latin ; e. g., biS cr ben rcd)tcn ^di* 
pmxU gelommcu gu fein glaubtc, until he believed the right Ume to have 
come (L.). 

4. As predicate with passive meaning after fein, bteibcn, 
fd^cinen, flel^en ; e. g., ba« ifl ju ertwarten, that is to he expected ; 
bag flel^t nid^t gu finbem, that remains unchangeable. Cf. 
§ 370, 1. 

5. As complement of nouns and adjectives ; e. g., eg ifl 
n)ol^( 3cit gu fd^eiben, it is time to go, I think (G.) ; bieg ifl bic 
3lrt mit ^e^eit umjuge^n, that is the way to deal vrith witches 
(G.) ; bag njftre fd^mer gu bemeifen, that would be hard to prove; 
il^r tottret Xotxi, gleid^ in bie &)* gu treten, you would be fit to 
enter the married state at once (G.). 

a. The construction is very common after adjectives preceded by ju; 
e.g., id) bin gu alt urn niir gu fpiclen, too M merely to play (G.). Observe, 
however, that the familiar Eng. construction seen in the story is too 
good for me to believe, the book is too deep for him to have loritten {it) 
where an inf. with subject different from that of the principal verb is 
mediated by means of for, can not be imitated in Ger. ; instead of it 
we have ai^ bafi followed by the potential subj.: bie®ejd)id)tc ift 5U gut, 
al8 Hi 16) baran glaubcn ISuute; bag S3uc^ ijl ju ticf, atg bag er c8 ^atte 
fd)rcibcn fbuneu. 

b. An inf. which complements the meaning of a noun or an adjec- 
tive does not need um, though the useless particle is very often 
inserted. One meets constantly with sentences of the type : cr Wax 
gefd)cit genug, urn ben ®cbau!eu ju erfaffeu, ober e8 fe^tte ll^m on Tint, 
urn benfelben auggufu^ren, he was clever enough to seize the idea, but he 
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lacked courage to carry it out. But urn is superflnous in both oases. 
Notice, then, the difference between ic^ gab miv tie SUtii^c i^n gu be? 
fud^cu, I took the trovble to visit himy and id) gab niir t)id TUxljt, ma il^n 
gu befud^cu, Hook much trouble in order to visit him. 

6. After the prepositions o^nc and (an)flatt/ as well as 
urn ; e. g., id^ ntu§ curen Summer itod^ t)ergr5gcrn, ftatt iijn gu 
j^etlen, / must increase your grief instead of healing it (S.) ; 
ftc gel^en an bent §ut torbei^ ol^ne barauf ju adfitn, they pass by 
the hat vnthout noticing it (S.). 

a. Other prepositions do not govern the inf. directly, but combine 
with an anticipating ])a ; e. g., fcincr bad^tc haxaxi, ben $ut gu grugcn, 
no one thought of greeting the hat (S.); cr ifl ntd)t bagu gcmad^t, anflren- 
geub gu arbeiteu, he is not made for working hard (Gr.). 

7. Absolutely in exclamations ; e. g., toa^ ! am 9tanb be^ 
®rab^ gu liigen! what/ to lie with his last breath (G.) / unb 
nun — um^ ^aar ftd^ au^guraufen ! an^ noti? — it*s enough to 
make one tear out one's hair (fir.) I 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

368. The Present Participle is used : 

1. As adjective; adverb, and substantive ; e. g., fd^ftu* 
ntenbc 9Beinc, foaming wines (G.) ; man nt5d^tc rafcnb Ujcrbcn, 
one could go mxid (G.) ; in auffaUenb furger ^txi, in a surpris- 
ingly short time; btc Siebenben, the lovers ; bic Sntfagenbcn, 
the votaries of renunciation (G.). 

a. In the predicate after [ein the pres. pple., has adjectival force and 
denotes a state or a quality. It does not form a tense as it may in 
Eng. Cf. § 348, 1. 

b. A participial adjective has active force and the noun it qualifies 
should be the subject of the actioD, as in eiu Uebenbed $ci'g, a hkeart that 
loves. But there are some phrases in use which are exceptions ; e. g., 
ber bctreffeubc ^uuft, tJie point concerned; clue tjorljabenbc Slcife, an 
intended journey ^ fa^rcnbc §abe, movables; bic reitcube^ofl, themotmted 
maU. Others are also current which are more or less dubious ; for 
effcnbc SBareu, eatables, say rather Sgnjareu ; for blafcube 3nflrumcntc, 
wind-instruments (G.), say rather SBIaSinflrumeutc ; for fallenbc ©ud^t, 
faUing-sicknesSf J^aUfud^t, etc. 

2. As apposition al predicate, to denote a concomitant 
act or state; e. g., ujit ©d^tocftern fa^en, bieaSJoKe fpinnenb, u)e 
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sisters used to sit spinning the iwol (G.) ; unb il^r ®u§ toat 
®5tterbrot, gliil^enb toxt ber 9Bein, and her kiss was ambrosia, 
ghvnng like wine (G.). 

a. Observe that this pple. denotes a concomitant act or state, not 
one which is past or to come. Still, exceptions occnr, just as in Eng. ; 
e. g., bic« fagenb ritt cr trii^igUd) Don banuen, saying (i. e., having 
said) this he rode away defiantly (S.) / in 3w0 onS ?anb ftcigenb Icl)rten 
\\)iv im Dd^fcn ein, disembarking in Zug we put up at the *0x* (G.). In 
the permissible phrase ba^ ncic^ficu^ crfc^cincnbe iBud^, tfie hook soon to 
appear, the idea of futurity is contained in the adverb. Cf . § 370, a. 

6. The pple. may denote means, but not cause ; e. g., laniifl bu mx&j 
fcf)meicl)chtb jc bcliigeit, if you can ever deceive me by flattering (G.)/ unb 
al8 luir ftc frijd^ rnbcrnb balb crreid^t, and when we had presently reached 
it by rowing briskly (S.); bcrfinfe jlampfcub, sink out of sight by stamping 
(G.). But for the Eng. causal pple., seen e. g., in the sentence having 
nothing else to do, I went to the theaier, Ger. uses a clause with a causal 
conjunction; ba id) fonfl uicf)t8 gu t^un l^attc, ging id) in^ XljeaUx. 

c. The appositional pple. usually refers to the subject, but may refer 
to an oblique jcase, if there is no chance of ambiguity; e. g., unb pub' 
i^n ^ter ♦ . . fpi^ftnb'gc SRatfct lofenb, and find him here gttessing cunning 
riddles; no^ gudfcnb, mit beS $antl^cv8 3S^nen gcrreigen fie be« gcinbes 
§61*3, stUl quivering (i. e., ihs h>eart) they rend vnth the teeth of (he panther 
the heart of their foe. Such a construction as this last, however, is admis- 
sible only in poetry ; in prose one would say bad nod^ gudfcnbc ^erj. 
Still less admissible in prose is the use of a pple., referring to some 
word not contained in the sentence at all ; e. g., cvfl luiecnb tag bic 
treuc SBibmung bir gcfalleu, l)o^e %xoi\x, first kneeling let my loyal homage 
please fhee, i. e., accept the homage I offer on my bended knees (G.). 

369. The Perfect Participle is used most frequently in 
the conjugation of the perfect tenses and the passive 
voice. Besides this it occurs : 

1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive ; e. g., geel^rter 
^crr, honored sir ; bic SSebritdten, the oppressed ; ein berflud^t 
fd^lauer ^erl, a cursedly sly fellow. 

a. As adjective the perf. pple. of transitive verbs has passive force, 
while that of intransitives conjugated with fein denotes the state that 
has resulted from the action; e. g., ber gefcitttc SBaum, the felled tree; 
ber gefattene Saum, the fallen tree, = ber ^aum, ber gefaHen ifl; ein mig* 
htngener SSerfud^, an attempt that has failed, = ein SJerfud^, ber mtSIungen 
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h. In general, then, one can not use adjectively the perf . pple. of an 
intransitive conjugated with l^aben, because such verbs form no passive. 
That is, one can not say baS gefc^Iafcitc ^inb, the slept chUdy for hai ^inb, 
ha^ gcft^Iafcn Iftat, though one may say ha^ cingcfd)(afeiie ^inb for ta9 
^inb, bag cingcfd)tafcn ifl. There are, however, a few participial adjec- 
tives with active force formed from intransitives conjugated with l^abcn. 
Such are erfal)rcn, experienced; gereifl, traveled (ein ©crcipcr, a traveHed 
maUf just as in Eng.) ; gcfcftttjorcn, sworn (bic ®efd^tt)orciicn, the jurors); 
fiubicrt, studied (cin ©tubicrtcr, an educated man) ; trunfcu, drunk; t)cr* 
bicnt, merUorious; Dcrft^toiegeii, sileni, 

c. There is in Ger. no perf. active pple., though one meets with 
awkward attempts to form one by means of ^abcnb; e. g., bic rii^mtid^fi 
gefdm^)ft l^abcnbc S3rigabe, /^e brigade that had fought most credUaJtHy. 
Compounds such as ungcfrul^PudEt, for wUhout having hreahfasted (Bis- 
marck), and itngcbetet, without having said grace (Gerok), are quite on a 
par with * unbreakf asted * and * unprayed * in Eng. StUl less admis- 
sible, grammatically, is the use of a perf. pple. with an object, though 
it is not so very uncommon, especially when the object is (id| ; e. g., 
ba^ ben ©rafeit befaUene Unglitcf ^ the misfortune that had befdUen the Count 
(G.); Qu biefem tiad^ unb tiad^ fid^ tocvbreitctcn ©c^cimui^, this mystery 
tJuxt had spread abroad gradually (G.). 

2. As appositional predicate, in the same way and under 
the same restrictions, as the present participle (§ 368, 2, 
a, h)\ e. g., befd^amt nur fte^' \i) Dor il^m ba, I just stand there 
before him ashamed (G.) / cntfernt ton btr ♦ ♦ • ergfifet tntd^ 
nod^ beiii UebeDoHeS S3itb, remote from thee, thy dear image stiU 
delights me (G.). 

3. In absolute construction, mostly with an accusative 
absolute ; e. g., fie fingt l^inau^ in bte fitiperc 9?od^t, bo^ Sluge 
t)om 3Beineti getrUbet, she sings out into the dark night, her eyes 
dimmed with tears (S.). 

4. With imperative force, through the omission of auxiliary and sub- 
ject; e. g., fiifd^ gclDogt! venture boldly ; fiiuaufgcfc^aut I lookup! (G.) 

5. With fommcn and gc^cn as the equivalent of a pres. pple. ; e, g., 
bo fommt ntcin SBeib gekufcn, thereupon my wife comes running (S.). 
But in tocrtoren gc^en, to he lost (eS ijt Dcrloren gegangen, it is lost), the 
participle has passive force. 

6. As predicate after bcificii; e. g., ba« l^cifi' i(^ enbtid^ fortgefcftritteti, 
I caU that getting along fast (G.) ; bad l^eigt bie SBiflfui: ouf bic @plftc 
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gctriebcn, iJiai is carrying arbitrary caprice too far (Andresen). But in 
this last case treiben would seem to be better on account of the object 
SBiUfur. 

370. The Genmdiye. This is in form the present parti- 
ciple preceded by 311 and, when used attributively, declined 
like any adjective. Its force is that of a future passive 
participle, denoting feasibility, obligation, propriety ; 
e. g., eine nie gu t)crgeffenbc ^reube, a never-to-be-forgotten joy; 
cin \i)totx gu erfuHenber aSSunft^, a vyish difficult of fulfiUfnent, 

a. For the gerundive in the predicate see § 367, 4. Since the gerun- 
dive has passive force it should not be formed from intransitive verbs. 
Such locutions as ba« balb gii crfc^cincnbc Sud), for (he hook soon to 
appear, are ungrammaticaL 
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371. Classification of Adverbs. With respect to their 
function adverbs may be divided into two classes: simple 
adverbs and adverbial conjunctions. 

a. The simple adverbs denote relations of time, place, degree and 
manner. They may modify a verb as in gut fc^veibcil, vsrite well ; an 
adjective, as in fcl^r gut, very good; an adverb, as in fc^r gcnic, very 
gladly; a prepositional phrase, as mitten Im gcucr, right in the fire; a 
noun, as in ber SO^anit ^ier, the man here; or they may stand in the 
predicate, as in ed ifl l^orbei, t^ is past. 

h. The adverbial conjunctions modify adverbially the verb of the 
sentence in which they stand, but serve at the same time to indicate 
the logical connection of the clause with what precedes or follows ; 
e. g., gnjar Ifl c« leic^t, ho6) i|l bo« ?cid)tcf(5mer, to he sure it is easy, yet 
the easy is hard (G.). Since the conjunctional aspect of these words is 
more important than the adverbial, they are treated further on under 
the head of conjunctions (§ 380). 

1. With respect to their origin adverbs may be divided 
into three groups : (1) primitive words and compounds of 
such, as \>a, there ; bariiber, over there ; (2) derivatives 
formed by means of a suffix, as tcife, partly ; btttibting^, 
blindly ; (3) adjectives in the stem-form, as gut, welL 
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372. Primitive Adverbs. These denote time, place and 
direction ; e. g., je^t, now ; banti, tJwn; l^ier, here ; bort, 
yonder; bal^in, thither; auf, up; \mitx, down. Many of tliem 
are in use as prepositions and as verbal prefixes (§ 341). 

a. Words of this kind may be called demonstrative or positional 
adverbs. A few of them form adjectives in ig, as l^iejig, from l^icr, 
bortig, jctjtg, bamatig, which are used prepositively ; e. g., bcr bamalige 
^onig, the then Tdng (never ber bamal« ^onig); ha^ l&iejtgc 2il^catcr, ih^ 
theater of this place, Cf . also § 296, 1. 

1. Besides the demonstrative adverbs there are a few others that 
admit only of adverbial use, the corresponding adjective, if there be 
one, having either a different form or a different meaning. Such are 
ba(b, soon (adj. balbig); ebcn, jms<, lateHy (cbcn asadj.=s7?iao<^ even); 
\a% almost (see below, § 373, 3); gar, quite; gent, gladly; faum, 
scarcely; \6)on, already, quite; \t\)x, very; ttjol^l, vjeUf perhaps, ©d^oti has 
numerous idiomatic uses as a particle of assurance ; e. g., fc^ott gut; 
dU right; \djon ba8 erfic SBort, the very first word; baS fte^t fd^on bcffcr 
au8, that looks decidedly better; er luirb \6)0\x fommcn, he assured he voiU 
come. SBo^t, while cognate with well, does not often modify verbs in 
that sense : he icrites well = er fd^reibt gut, "When used in the sense of 
well, it is accented, but its most common use is that of an unaccented 
particle of doubt or uncertainty ; e. g., (with stress) ic3^ tDeig fe^r tPOl^I, 
I know very well ; e8 ift iDO^^tbcIa'nnt, it is well known; (without stress) 
@ie ttJiffctt Xot)\)\f you probably know ; t% ijl tool^I bcfannt, it is doubtless 
known. 

373. Adverb and Adjective. Most adjectives can be 
used in the stem-form adverbially ; e. g., fo !ott Derla^t i^r 
bie gemeiuc ©ad^e ? do you thus coldly desert the comman cause 
(S.) f \ijon hJteber fo jlolg bcfd^eibeu? again already so proudly 
modest (L.) ? 

1. While Ger. has no adverbial sufQx of universal applicabiUty, the 
suffix iid), cognate with ly, does form a number of adverbs which can 
not be used adjectively ; e. g., freilidi, to be sure (frei=/ree); fd^toerlid^, 
Jiardly (\djXotx = heavy, difficult); fxd)txli6), surdy ; 'mdijxVidj, truly. Cf. 
also l^offcntUd^, as may be hoped (from l^offeub) ; toiffentUd^, knowingly 
(from toiffenb), and others like them. But most derivatives in lid) 
admit also of adjectival use; e. g., ^ixtiidj, kindly ; ut\i{iij,receniQy); 
flouglid), entireQy). 

2. Many adverbs are simply case-forms of adjectives, the 
genitive being the most common ; e. g., xtSjt^, to the right; 
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(Irorf^, directly ; gufcl§cnb«, visibly ; l^8d^ften«, at the most; 
gtueitcn^, secondly. Where the ending appears to be en^, 
the en is inflectional. 

a. The suffix toartS, cognate with vxird in toward^ homeward^ is the 
gen. of an old adj. wert of uncertain meaning. It is applied to prepo- 
sitions and nouns ; e. g., t>ortt)drtS, forward; l^cimtodutS, homeward; 
mauenioartd; toward the waU. 

h. The ace. neut. (undistinguishable from the stem) of a pronom- 
inal adjective is often used adverbially; e. g., ettoaS fait, somewhat 
cold; t)icl 0vo6ct, much greater. So, too, comparatives and superlatives ; 
e. g., Bcffcr bcfaunt, heiter Jcnoicn; boc^fl fcltfam/ very strange. 

3. In Old Ger. adverbs were regularly formed from adjectives by 
means of the ending o ; thus sconi, beautiful, but sconOf beautifully. As 
i caused umlaut while o did not, we have several pairs like Jd^oit — 
fd&on; fail— f eft; frul^ (rare) — f di^ ; fpat (rare) — fpat. The old 
adverbial ending still persists, though no longer required in fcrii(e), 
gcrn(e), lang(e). So often in poetry for the meter's sake; e.g., toartc 
mil* balbc (G.) ; unb ft^ncll unb unbcgrciflid) fd)ucUe (G.). 

4. The modifier of a participial substantive is regularly an adjective, 
not an adverb, e. g., ciu grunbUd)cr ©clcl^rtcr, a thorough scholar; ciu 
nailer SBcmanbtcr, a near relative. 

374. Adverbs from Nouns. These are always case-forms, 
the genitive being the most common; e. g., abenb^, in the 
evening, evenings; t)ormittog^, forenoons ; teitg, in part; 
Pugg, speedily. Often there is a limiting adjective ; e. g., 
gro^enteite, in great part; feine^tuegg, by no means; getuiffer* 
TJto^en, in some sense ; bcrgeftalt, in such way. 

a. "When g had thus come to be felt as an adverbial suffix and not 
as a case-ending, it was often applied in places where it could not be a 
case-ending ; e. g., uad)t8, by night (from a fem. noun) ; fcitetiS, on the 
part of ('oon ^titcw) ; oUerbiugS (aUer ^inge, gen. plu.); jcbeufaUS/ in 
any case (auf jebcn gaE). 

b. Adverbs in Ung§ are, in their origin, adverbial genitives of nouns 
in ling ; e. g., blinbltngS, in the manner of a blind person (SBUnbling), 
blindly. Hence what appears to be an adverbial suffix Uitgg applied to 
adjectives ; e. g., \a[)lii\Q^, precipitaidy. 

1. A very few adverbs are in their origin datives ; e. g,, morgcn, to- 
morrow; niittcu, in the midst, shortened from iimuttcu. 
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2. A somewhat larger number are accnsatiyes (§ 266), e. g. l^cittl, 
home; toeg, aujcty; tocife, in ^tndtton^t, piecemeal ; giwinQ^toeife, by force; 
tei(tt>eifc, partly. The conversion of an adverb in tocifc into an adjective, 
as in bie teilmetfe @nieuerung, for the partkU restoration, is hardly to be 
approved, though it is becoming common. 

375. Comparison of Adverbs. As a rule only those 
adverbs which admit of adjectival use can be compared ; 
e. g., ttjiHfl l^eHer fe^n at^ bcine cbeln SSfttcr ? dost claim to see 
more clearly than thy noble fathers (S.) f bie gc^t am tDeitefien, 
she goes farthest (S.). 

1. Of the list in § 372, 1, ebcn, fa|l, gar and fd^ou are not compared. 
Salb sometimes has bnlbei* (balbcr), am balbejleu (batbcfieii), but these 
forms are avoided in favor of e^cr, am c^cflcn. @frn has Ucber, am 
Uebflen. @e^r compares, like Did, by means of mcftr, am mctflen. 
Softer, am luo^Iflcn are rare, their place being taken by beffer, am 
befleiu 

2. The phrase with am forms a relative, that with auf^ 
an absolute, superlative ; e. g., fie fang am befteti, she sang 
best, i. e. belter than any one else ; but fie fang auf^ it^t, she 
sang her best, i. e. as well as she could. Further examples : 
ber 5IKenf(i^ ift auf^ nftd^fte mit ben Jiercn tjerwanbt, man is very 
closely related to the animals (G). ; t)Ott alien ©eipern, bie Der^ 
neinen, ift mir ber ®(^alf am iDcnigften gnr ?afl, the rogue is least 
burdensome to me (G.). 

a. An absolute superlative is also made with the ending end ; e. g.> 
^ot^flcnS, at the most; mcifteu«, for the most part; tocuigflcnd, ai least; 
i6) bautc bcftcuS, my best thanks. 

3. A few uninflected superlatives are used adverbially ; e. g., I^94{i, 
in the highest degree, very; dugei'ft; exceedingly; mn% for (he most part; 
jiingfi, lately; laugfi; long since. 

4. Comparison that belongs properly to an adverb should not be 
transferred to a following adjective ; thus, say fc^tverer toiegeube 
©riinbe, not fd^toernjiegeubevc Oriinbe, for more weighty reasons; bie 
l)OC^ilgcilcntcn, rather than bie ^od)gcfietltcilcn, for those in the Mghest 
position. There are, however, a few well-established exceptions; 
e. g., l^od^ticrel^rtejlev, for t)od^fit)cve!)rteiv most honored sir; bie tool^I* 
UUtevriti^tetpeit, for bie am bcftcn uutemd^teten, the best informed people. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PREPOSITION. 

376. Prepositions and their Cases. Prepositions govern 
cases^ thus forming phrases which generally have adverb- 
ial force, but may modify a noun ; e. g., bie ©onnc t5ut na6) 
alter SBctfc, t?te sun makes music in the old way (G.)/ ein 

^atn^f um« Scben, a haUhfor life. 

1. Historically prepositions are most closely akin to adverbs. Even 
the old monosyllabic prepositions are adverbs in their origin, and the 
most of them are stiU in nse as adverbs (separable prefixes). Their 
case-governing power is of secondary origin, having been acquired 
through association. 

2. The accusative is used after bt^, burd^, fttr, gegcn, ol^tte, 
fonbcr, uitt and iDtber. (For meanings, examples and com- 
ments, see § 377.) 

3. The dative is used after au«, bet, mil, tiad^, Don and gu; 
also after cA, auger, binnen, entgegen, gegeniiber, gemag, nd(^ft, 
nebfi, famt, fett and gun^iber. 

4. The dative or accusative is used after an, auf, jointer, 
in, ncben, iiber, unter, t)or and ghJtfd^en. 

a. The ace. answers to the questions * whither * ? * how long * ? the 
dat. to the questions ' where ' ? ' when ' ? But there are numerous 
phrases that do not come under this rule. See the list in § 377. 

6. The genitive is used after (oti)ftatt, augerl^atb, bte^feit«, 
l^alb, infolge, inmittcn, inner^alb, j[enfeit«, fraft, Iftng^, lout, ob, 
obet^alb, tto^^, um * . . totHeu, unangefe^eu, unbefd^abet, unge« 
ad^tet, unterl^alb, (t)er)mittclft, DetmSge, toa^renb, toegen and 
gufolgc. 

a. Besides the above there is a large number of prepositional adverbs 
that govern the gen. Most of them are of recent coinage and the 
number is constantly increasing. They are not included under § 377. 
Such are : 

abjiifllit]^, vnih deduction of, bel^ufS, for fhe sake of. 

angeftc^td, in view of, betreffg, concerning. 

awVd^Vidi, apropos of be^^ilglic^, concerning. 

ontiuovtUc^, by way of reply to. eiiifcl^Uegdc^, inclusive of. 

au8jd)Ucglicl^, exclusive of. gclc^eutUc^, apropos of. 
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J^inftt^tUd), concerning, uufcrn, not far from. 

in^alttid^, according to the content of, untocit, not far from, 

mangeU, in lack of. Dorbel)oItUc5, with reservation of. 

notncng, in the name of. iHUQlid), wiUi addition of. 

riidt flc^tUd^, concerning. gtoccf S, for the purpose of. 
f citcng, on the part of, 

b. Even adverbs of direction, like norbtid), to the norths rcd^tS to the 
right, obfcitS, to one side, are sometimes construed with a gen., bnt tjon 
with dat. is better ; say novb(id) Dom 2)orfc, not norbtic^ bc§ S)orfc8, for 
north of the milage. The same is to be said of unfcrn and untoeit, though 
the prepositional use of these has become very common. They are 
sometimes followed by the dat. The order of preference should be: 
(1) unmeit oou bcm 3)orfe, (2) untoeit be« 3)orfc8, (3) imtocit bcm 3)orfc* 

377. List of Prepositions; 

The use of prepositions is highly idiomatic and constitutes a diMcnlt 
subject for the learner. It is hoped that the following alphabetical list, 
with the accompanying comments and illustrations, may be found use- 
ful for reference. 

Wi, dat. As prep, a rare word. It occurs in South Ger. dialect and 
in the language of business, in the sense of from {=■ toou) ; e. g., (xh bev 
^oil,/row the post-office. So of the delivery of goods : ob ^OUlburg, ab 
S3a]^nl^of {from depot), ah \)\tx, etc. 

$(tt^ dat. and ace, aj, by, on, 

a. "With dat. it denotes: (1) Position at or near, in phrases of rest ; 
e. g., am %\\6)t fifeeu, siJt at table; om ^bcub, at evening; c8 ifl on ber 
3eit/ it is in order ; am 4. 3uU, on the 4th of July, It may be = on, in 
the sense of near to, or clinging to a surface not level ; e. g., ba^ ©C^Iofi 
am Tlttx, the castle on the sea, but \ia9 (S(^iff auf bcm Tletxt, the ship on 
the sea; an ber SBanb, on the wall (of a picture), but auf ber Tlantv (of a 
person standing 'on the wall'); am Sevgcgab^ang, onihehUl-slope, but 
auf bem S3ergc, on the hiU. (2) Official position ; e. g., on cincr Unit)cr= 
fitcit (c^reu, to teach at a university, but ouf einer Unl»crfttat flubicren. 
(3) Occupation, concern ; e. g., on ctuer Slufgabe orbeitcu, loork at a 
task; an ber gcicr teiluel)men, take part in the cdebraUon. (4) The sphere 
of plenty and want, increase and decrease ; e. g., veid^ (arm) an ©iitern, 
rich {poor) in goods; 9JiaugeI on SSerfiaub, lack of sense; on Stcirfc ob* 
ne^men (guncl)meu), decrea>se {increase) in strength. (5) The seat of defect, 
disease, peculiarity ; e. g., frauf am ^ergcu, sick at heart; befd)abigt am 
gugc, injured in the foot; c« ifl an \\6) merfmiivbig, U is remarkable in 
itself . (6) The occasion of suffering and death; e. g., an einem S^^'^cr 
fvonf ^ein, he sick with a fever; an ber (^c^unubfud^t fterbfn, die of cm- 
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svmption. (7) The seat of evidence ; e. g., man ficl^t bir*8 an ben Slug cu 
ail/ one can see by your eyes; j[entanb am @e{tc^t eiienneii; recognize one 
by his face, (8) The means of guidance ; e. g., eiii 2^icr am @ei(c fill^rcn, 
lead an animal by a rope. 

b. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., an6 S^^P^r 
QC^eu, goioihe window; eitien 9?ino an ben ginger flccfen, put a ring on 
one's finger; an ba8 ^\ti gclangen, arrive at the goal. (2) The goal of 
thought ; e. g., bcnf t i^r on mid^, do you think of me ; glaiibp bn on 
®ott? dost ffiou believe in God? jcmanb an ben Xo\> mal^ncn, remind one 
of death. (3) The object to or for which, after certain verbs ; e. g., an 
cincn fd)rcibcn, write to one; SBaren an einen ocrlaufcn, sell wares to one. 
(4) With hi^f the end of a period or space ; e. g., biS an fein felig @nbe, 
even to his blessed end; bid an bie O^ven, up to the ears, 

9lnflatt, gen. ; from (©tatt, pHace, stead, gbvemed in the dat. or aoc. 
by an, hence = instead; e. g., anftatt ber golbncn ?iebev, instead qf 
golden songs. Sometimes with tmesis ; e. g., an ©o'^neS |tatt, in a son's 
stead. In talk sometimes with dat.: anflatt mir, anfiatt bcm SSater. But 
an meiner ®tatt, anpatt bcfi S3ater8/ are better. 

9htf/ dat. and ace, on, upon. 

a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position upon, in phrases of rest ; e. g., 
auf bem S3oben ficl^en, stand upon the ground; anf bem 9^iicfen licgen/ lie 
upa,i one's back; auf bem gtuffc vubcru, row upon the river. (2) Location 
at, in numerous phrases ; e. g., auf ber S3urg fi^en, reside at the castle; 
auf bem Siaf^aufc (ber UniDerfitatj bem S3aUe, ber SWeffe) fein, be at the 
town-hall {the university, the boM, the fair). (3) Status, in a looser locative 
sense; e. g., auf bem SSegc, on the way ; auf ber 9^eigc, on the decline; 
etUJaS auf bem <SpieIc l^aben, have something at stake ; auf feinem ^ot)fe 
befie^en, insist on one's opinion, be obstinate; baS ^at nid)tS auf fit^, that 
amounts to nothing (i. e., it is a basis with nothing on it). See under an. 

b. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., auf 8 ^ad) 
flettern, climb upon the roof; fidj aufd 53ett Tegcu, lie down upon the bed. 
The verb of motion need not be expressed ; e. g., SSaffer auf meinc 
9Jiu^le, water to my miU. (2) The goal of perception, attention, prepa- 
ration, hope, desire, waiting, etc.; e. g., auf bie Utjr fel^en, look at the 
clock; auf guted SBetter toarteu (^offen), wait {hope) for good weather; 
fid) auf ben ^ricg riljien, prepare for the war. Hence often in wishes, 
healths, etc.; e. g., auf gute ©efunb^eit, Jiere's to your health; auf gut 
®Iu(f, for good luck; auf SSieberfel^n, good-bye. Cf. further: ^6) bin 
l^icr auf furgeS^itr for a short Ume (looking ahead) ; auf jeben gatt, in 
any case, at oUl events. (3) Close sequence ; e. g., auf ?eib fommt greub, 
after sorrow comes joy; 16) t^uc e« auf beincn 9lat (S3cfel)I, 23 in!), on 
your advice (command, suggestion); id^ glaubc bir aufS 2Sort, I take you 
ai your word. (4) Manner ; e. g., auf biefe ^eifCj in this manner = iu 
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blcfcr 2Bcifc ; auf ^cutfc^, in German ; auf eigcnc $onb, on on$*a own 
* hook.* (5) The direction of feeling, after varions adjectiyes, as bofc, 
cifcrffid^tig, iicibifc^, flotg; e. g., fic ipftolj auf il)rc ^6)'6\\\idt, proud of 
her beauty. (6) The limit of extent, often with bid ; e. g., brei ^iertel 
oiif gluei, a quarter to two; bi« auf @pcif uub Srauf, even to food and 
drink. 

%n9, dat., out of from. It denotes: (1) An inner point of departure, 
with verbs of motion and sensation ; e. g., au§ bcr 9tci^c trcteu, step 
out of the ranks; cineu au8 bcm SBaffer (bcu gtammcn, bcr ^Jlot) rettcn, 
rescue one from the water {the flames, trouble); au8 bcm genflcr fc^cn, look 
out of the xmndow. (2) Simple aloofness, with verbs of rest, or without 
verb ; e. g., lag mic^ au3 bcr ®ad)e, leave ms out of the affair; ou« beu 
5lugeu, a\\^ bcm @iuu, out of sight, out of mind, (3) Origin, both local 
and logical ; e. g., cr flammt au« gnter gamilic (au« bcr ©(^ttJcij), he 
comss of good family (from Switzerland) ; ba3 tpeig ic^ ouS ©ifa^rung, 
I know it from experience; c§ gefd^al^ an^ UufcuntnlS, from ignorance, 
(4) Motive ; e. g., au« IHcbe ($a6/ ©iferfuc^t) ^aubcln, actfrom love (hate, 
jealousy). (5) Material ; e. g., e$ i{l aud ^olg gcmac^t, mocfe of u)ood, 

%uitt, dat., oufside of beside(s). Formerly with gen., which survives 
in au6^r ?anbc3 gc^cu, go abroad. It stands before nouns of condition, 
state, and before pronouns; e. g., aii^tv %ttm, out of breath; aujjcr 
2)icnft, out of service; oujjer adjt laffen, leave out cf account; cr i|l auger 
ftci), he is beside himself. Before nouns of place it was once common, 
but ouger^alb is now preferred ; e. g., auger bem ?ager, outside of (he 
camp (Lu.); auget ber ^tabt, outside the city (S.). It is often used in 
the sense of except ; e. g., auger mlr ifi leiu @ott, tJiere is no Ood buime. 

^dtj^erl^Qlb^ gen., outside of; e. g., augerl^alb bed Scored, outside the 
gate ; augcrl)a(b bed ©cfc^ed, outside of the law. Sometimes with dat. 
in the classics and even now ; e. g., augcr^atb fciuem SSaterlanbe (S.) ; 
augcrl^alb beut cingejauuten $ofc, outside the enclosed court (Freytag). 

SBet, dat., by, at, near, with. It denotes: (1) Simple proximity ; e.g., 
bcim genficr, by the window; bic ©d^Iat^t bci SSatcrtoo, thebattte of, L e. 
near, W. (2) Location at, with, among, at the house o^ in the works 
of; e. g., bci eincm ®etag, <rf o drinking-bout; bci bcr 3lrbelt, at work; 
bci un6 gu ?anbc, in our country; bcim Onfel ttjo^ucu, live at one's uncle's; 
bci cinem ^rofeffor l^Srcn, hear lectures und^ a professor; bic @tctle finbet 
fid^ bet ©d^iUei*, is found in S. (3) Status, condition, concomitancy ; 
e. g., er ifl bci 3a^rcu, weU along in years ; er ifl not!^ bci Dottcn ^raftcn, 
stiU infuU vigor; bci fid^, in ones senses ; idj bin bci ®t\t)e,Iam in funds; 
bel Sfiad^t, at night; bcijcitcn, at times, betimes : bci gutcm Setter, the 
weather being good; bei biefcr <Bad)\aqe, in view of this aitaaiion; bel 
offuem genfter fd^tafen, sleep with open window; bcim ®c^en, in waffeing. 
(4) Ground of assertion, prohibition, etc.; e. g., bcim $lmme(! dy 
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heaven! ha9 ifl bct@trafe Dcrboten, forbidden under penalty; bcl ?cibc 
md)tl not for your life/ (5) Measure; e. g., bci ch\cm^aaxt,hy aJMir's 
breadth; bci iDcitcm, hy a long uxiy. (6) Point of seizure ; e. g., j[emanb 
bci ber $anb ergreifeti; seize one hy the hand, 

IStnnett/ dat. and gen., uoiiMn. Formerly of place or time, now only 
of time; e. g., binnctt einigcr Xage, within a /eio days; biimcu bvei 
SO^Oiiatcn, voUhin three manJlhs, The dat. now prevails. 

J9td, ace, tOy till. It denotes a limit of motion, time, or space ; e. g., 
td^ gc^e mit bi« 2ci^)3tg, I will go along as far as L. ; bou ^cipgig bl« 
(nad)) ^rcSbcn, from L, to D. ; bi8 greitag, tiU Friday, It is often 
followed by an adverb or another prep.; e. g., bi^ l^cutc, until to-day ; 
bis jum Cube, to the end; er flcdt In Sd^ulbcn bis on bic OI)rcn, heis 
up to the ears in debt So in numerical approximations ; ad)t biS gel^n 
3a^rc, eight or ten years. 

Xit9^tit9, gen., this side of; from @citc with adverbial «. 2)icSfcitS 
bcS ^^onbeS, IMs side the moon. The dat. occurs in old writers. 

Xuxii, aoc, fhrough, by. It denotes: (1) Transition through space or 
time; e. g., burd) bic 2uft flicgcn, fly through the air; h\ix6i bic SRad)t 
toadjtn, watch through ffie night. Figuratively : eS f iibr mir burc^ ben 
^opf, it flashed through my head. With verbs of perception : burd^ cin 
gernrol^r fcl)cn, look through a telescope. Often emphasized by an added 
l^iuburd^ ; e. g., burd^ Dieic 3al)rc l^inburd^, through many years. On 
the adverbial burc^, itt tie gauge ^adjt burd^, the whole nigJU through, cf. 
§ 266. (2) Means, including personal mediation, but not direct 
agency, for which see under toon ; e. g., ttwa9 hnxd) ?ifl ertangen, get 
something by cunning ; cr Ue6 ntir burd^ cinen 53otcn fag en, sent word by 
a messenger. (4) Ground, cause, occasion ; e. g., id^ bittc bid) buvd) 
@ottc6 ©nabcn, I pray you by Ood's grace; burd^ cinen S^\^^f ^ ^^ 
accident; cicnb burc^ mid^, miserable through me (G.). 

@nt0f0etl, dat., against, toward. It is really an adverb (separable 
prefix), but when the verb of motion is omitted it may take on the 
character of a postpositive preposition ; e. g., bcm @d)nce, bemStegcn, 
bcm SSinb entgegcu, in face of snow and rain and wind (G.); i^r ficigt 
l^inauf, bent ©tvom ber Sicug entgegcn,/acm^ the current (S.). 

{Jftttr ace, for. It implies: (1) Interest, benefit ; e. g., ettt)aS fiir cinen 
t^uu, do something for one; fiir SScib unb ^inber bcten, pray for one's 
wife and children. (2) Exchange, equivalence ; e. g., fur cinen ^anbeln, 
act for (i. e. in lieu of) one; eS 1(1 fiir ®elb nid^t gu l^abcn, not to be had 
for money ; id) l^alt^ ibn fiir cinen @d)clm, take him for a scamp; fflrlicb* 
iiel|mcu, put up with things. (3) Sphere of application, limitation ; e. g., 
Slrgnci fiir ciu gicber, medicine for a fever; fur cinen S^arren fprid^t er 
gar nidit (d)Icd)t, not badly for a fool (G.); id) fiir uiein 2)cil, I for my 
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part; gcnug fur fjcute, enough for to-day; ic^ giiig im SBatbc fo fftr 
mid^ l^in, aU hy myself. (4) Succession ; e. g., @d)ritt fiir ©d^ritt, step 
hy step. 

giir is of like origin with t)oi\ The two are often confounded in 
early modem Ger. and even in the classics ; e. g., fiir-gurc^t flerbcat, die 
of fear (S.) / hjcintc filr grcnbeu, wept for joy (G.). Rui* for Dor may of 
course take the dat.;e. g., ttjaS l^attc cr banu xiod^ fiir fcincm SWabd^en 
tJorau6(S.)? 

@f0(tt (flcn), ace, toward, against, facing. It denotes: (1) The direction 
of motion, effort or purpose ; e. g., gcgeu bcu @trom fd^mimmeu, swim 
against the current; h)a§ fonncn tuir gegcn ^lIBrcc^tS $ecrc? tcAo< can 
toe do against A.*s armies (S.) ? \\6) gegeu bie !£l)urc flemmcn, "brace one's 
self against the door. So with nouns ; e. g., ein 9JlitteI gegen bic (1^0=' 
Icro, a remedy against (he cholera. "With verbs of motion gcgcn is rare 
in the sense of toward, but may occur if the verb is such as to preclude 
the idea of hostility ; thus gcgcn bic ©tabt marfd^lcrcn, means to march 
against t?ie city, but gcgcn bie @tabt fpajicrcn, gegen ben W)dn toanbern, 
are permissible, though nad^, or nac^ . . . gu, is preferred. (2) Direc- 
tion of feeling, friendly or hostile ; e. g., frcunblid^ gcgcn baS )i$otI, 
friendly toward the people; taiib gegen bie SBittc, deaf to therequest; @^r* 
fnrc^t gegen \)a^ Slltcr, respect for age, (3) Offset, exchange, comparison; 
e. g., SBarcn gcgcn bar ©elb bcrfaufen, sell wares for cash; ^rlegSge* 
fangenc gegcn einanber auStaufd^cu, exchange prisoners ; gegen i^n bin tc^ 
nit^tg, beside him I am nothing ; ein iUie^r Don gltJansig gegcn gtvolf, a 
majority of twenty to twelve (S.). (4) Approximation ; e. g., gegcn Stbcnb, 
toward evening; gegen brei 2JJouote, about three months. (5) Position 
facing ; e. g., ein gcnfi^r gcgcn ©iibcn, a window facing the sovJth, 

In early modem Ger, gegen usually took the dat. and this construc- 
tion is met with now and then in the classics ; e. g., tl^r n)erbet gegen 
bcr SD^cnge ttjcuig fcin, few in comparison with the multitude (G.). The 
short form gen is common in the Bible and still survives in set phrases; 
e. g., gen ^immet, toward the sky. 

(Bt^tUUhtX, ^t., opposite, in face of, in rdaUon to. It generally 
follows its noun and is more often adv. than prep. It is used : (1) Of 
literal position; e. g., bcr ^ird^e gcgeniiber, or gegeniiber bcr ^ir(ftc, 
opposite the church, (©egcniibcr Don, after Fr. vis-a-vis de, also occurs.) 
(2) Of status ; e. g., bic vStcttnng beS ©toateS ber ^irc^e gcgeniiber, ilie 
attitude of the state in relation to the church / biefcr 2:i)atfad^c gegeniiber 
bin id^ fprad^IoS, in face of this fact. Tmesis is common in older writers; 
e. g., in ber SBiiflcu gcgcn 2JJoab iiber, in the desert over against Moab. 

®txaai, dai, according to, in harmony with. Strictly the adj. gemdg 
(§ 260) used adverbially. It usually follows its noun ; e. g., bcr i^Jatur 
gem&g (or naturgentdg) leben/ live according to nature; bemgemdgf 
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accordingly. Nowadays often with gen.; e. g., gcmog 3^rc§ @c^retben«, 
according to your letter; befe^lSgemcigf according to orders, 

^nlb, ^alhtn, f^nlbtVf gen., because of, on account of. Stereotyped 
case-forms of the old noun §alb, side, direction ; always postpositive. 
Examples : fiirflUd^er ^oc^begrujjuug 'ijoih, in the interest of a princdy 
greeting (G.)/ l)ie[er $offnung l)a(ben, on account of this hope; bcr ©tii=» 
bicn l^atber, in the interest of study (Ranke). Now chiefly in compounds; 
meiuct]^alb(eu), oltcrS^atbcr, amte^albcr, fran!^cit«^albcr, etc. 

^XViitX, <^&t. and ace, "behind. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Position behind, with verbs of rest ; 
e. g., er ifl Winter bent §aiife, behind the house ; jointer bcm S5crgc njo^ncii, 
live on the other side of the mountain. (2) Concealment ; e. g., l^tntcr be§ 
Jel^rcrg 9iucfcn, behind the teacher's back; eS ftcdt etmafi ba^iutcr, there's 
something behind if. (3) Support ; e. g., er fle^t Winter mir aU Siirgc, 
he stands behind me as security. 

b. With ace. It denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., IjintcrS §au0 
gcl^en, go behind the house; jd^reib' cS bir l^intcr^ DljX, make a note of it, 

^n, dat. and ace. ; with dat., in, with ace, into. 

a. The dat. marks position, in space or time ; e. g., in ber @tabt 
loobncn, live in the city; im J^tiiffc hiatcn, wade in the river; in cinem 
©ud^c (efcu, read in a book; er flarb im 3a!^re 1800, died in the year 1800, 

b. The ace. implies a goal of motion, perception, duration ; e. g., 
in bic ®tabt ge^cn, go into tJie city; m ben gtug (^inciu) tuatcn, loade 
intotheriver; in tin ^ud^ fel)eu, look into a book ; er Icbte biS in« 3»al)r 
1800, lie lived into fheyearlSOO, Where a goal of motion is implied Ger. 
requires the ace. more strictly than Eng. requires into; e. g., man 
pflaugt cinen ©anm in bie @rbc, plants a tree in the ground; id) fiedEc bie 
$anb in bic Xafd^e, put my hand in my pocket. Notice, too, the ace. in 
phrases of extent; e. g., 20 %n^ in bie ^'t\)t, 20 feet high; Xoit !amr« 
tn&i in bic Sdngc fueucn ? how can you like it for a steady thing (G.) ? 

3nfoIge, gen., in consequence of; = in golge. 

3nmtttett, gen., in ths midst of; = in ber Tlittt, 

^nntxf^M, gen., within, inside of; of both time and place; e. g., 
inncr^alb bed @d)Ioffe8, ujithin the castle; imierl)alb be§ 3a^re«, wUMn 
the year. Common also with dat. 

9ett{ettd, gen., on that side of, beyond; jenfcitS biefer iBcrgc, beyond 
these m^mrdains. Cf. bicSfeitg. 

fttaft, gen., on the strength of, in virtue of; e. g., fraft bed 53crliner 
33evtrnge6, in virtue of the Berlin treaty. Shortened from in ^raft. 

fiiittJJ^, gen., along; e. g., tcingS bed gfuffed, dkmg the river. Common 
also with dat. An adverbial gen. of laiig, with spurious umlaut. 
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Sttltt, gen., according to ; e. g„ tnnt be« flcfdjloffcnen SBunbc«, accord- 
ing to the treaty of aUiance. Sometimes with dat. Shortened from naci) 
2ant, according to the purport, 

suit dflt., wiJth, It denotes: (1) Association, joint activity (friendly 
and hostile) ; e. g., fomm, gcl^ niit mir, come, go with me; mit eincm 
®f gncr jlreitcit/ contend with an adversary; ntit ©ott, loUh Ood^s help. 
(2) Concern, often in a very loose sense ; e. g., tt)ic ftel^t c6 nttt Severn 
^crgcu? JhoiD is it with your heart {G.) f ttJaS giebt'« mit bcm ©auci* 
bo? whafs the matter with the peasant there (S.)? ^iuauS mit il)ml out 
with him I id) bin mit bcr <Badit fcrtig, done loith the affair, (3) Con- 
comitancy, in phrases of manner; e. g., mit 9lcd)t, rightly ; mit tt)cnig 
2Bi^, with little wit, (4) Appurtenance ; e. g., ©o^ mit bcr ciferucn 
§anb, Odtz with the iron hand, (5) Means ; e. g., mit eincm 2J?effcr 
fd)iicibcu, cirf with a knife; mit ®cnu6 betriigcu, deceive with pleasure. (6) 
Contemporaneousness; e. g., bic SBctt njirb fd)6ucr mit Jcbcm XaQ, 
every day; mit bcr 3^it, in course of time. 

Wi\iit\9, tittttelfl, gen., ly mmns of; e. g., mittctfi i^rc« 5Cnfc]^cn8, hy 
means of their prestige, 2J2ittcl8 is an adverbial genitive of 9Jiittct ; mit* 
telfl has an excrescent t. 

9la((/ dat., after ^ tOy according to. It denotes : (1) Approach, direc- 
tion of motion, with names of places ; e. g., nac^ Berlin ge^cttr go to 
Berlin; nadj §aiifc cilcn, hurry home. The object may be an adverb ; 
e. g., Ma6) obcn, up; nad^ untcn, down. Direction, without the idea of 
arrival, may be expressed by narf) . ♦ . 311 ; e. g., tt)ir fii()reii nacS) bcr 
(Stabt jju, drove toward the city. (2) The direction of effort, desire, 
attention, etc.; e. g., nad) eincm fc!)(agcn, strike at one; nod) eincm 3ict« 
fd)ic(3cn, shoot at a mark; \\a6) 9tnl^m flrcbcn, strive for glory; fid^ uod) 
9iu^e fc^ncn, long for rest. (3) Sequence ; e. g., nac^ eincm rcbcn, speak 
after one; cln« na6) bcm onbcrn, one after the other; nad) furgcr S^it, 
after a short time; wadj %i\d)c, after dinner, (5) Accordance, often with 
object preceding; e. g., nad) meincr 3lniid)t, according to my view; 
aUem ^nfd)einc nad), according to all appearances; ic^ lenne il^n bcm 
Seamen nad^, know him hy name ; c6 ricc^t nad^ ©c^hJcfet, it smeUs of Qike) 
sulphur. 

9l&((fl/ dat., dosehy, next to ; e. g., ndd^fi bcr ^rudc, dose by the bridge 
(S.). The superlative of na^, used adverbially. 

JKebftt^ dat. and ace, close hy, beside. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Simple juxtaposition ; e. g., neben cinem 
ft^cn, sit next to ana; neben bcr Xl^iirc fc^Iafen, sleep by the door. (2) Addi- 
tion or comparison ; e. g., bn foUfi feinc anbrc ©otter neben mir Jaben, 
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nooOwr gods beside me; bu ^afl nocf) eine ^tng^eit iteben beiner Siebe, 
shrewdness along with your love (S.) ; nebcti i^m bin id) cin ©tilmpciv a 
bungler in comparison with him. 

b. With aco. it follows verbs of motioxi in the sense of beside, close 
to ; e. g., cr peUte fid^ ncben ben Of en l^in, placed himself by the stove (S.); 
er fc^tc fi(j^ iiebcu fie, sat down beside her (G.). But the dat. is not in- 
frequent even after verbs of motion. 

9le(fl, dat., along wUh, together with; e. g., bcr SSaler ncbfl fcinen beiben 
©ol^neu, together with his two sons. From ncbcu^, an adverbial amplifi- 
cation of nebett; with ezerescent t« 

DB/ dat., above, ever, on account of; e. g., ob (Srbcn (archaic), above 
ground, on earthy bei* ^ricficr fprad) bcu ©cgcti ob bcm ^aarc, pronounced 
tJie blessing over the pair (Lenan); ob all bem cblcu SOScin, over, i. e., on 
account of, all the noble wine (U.). Ob is now rare and confined to 
stately diction. It occurs also with gen. ; e. g., ob bed fettfanien ®crd» 
ted; on account of the strange implem,ent (S.). 

Cl^ne, ace, without; e. g., o^ne gnteu ®xnnh, without good reason.' 
The object may be an int with gu or a clause with ba6 ; e.g., begcugt 
nur, ol&ne bid gu \\)i\\in, without knoymgmuch{G.); er fiiubigt, ol^ne ha^ 
er eg toti^, sins without knowing it. Formerly common with dat., and 
gen., whence Hie survivals ol)Ucbcni, aside from that, and gnjcifelSol^ne, 
doubtless, 

OBerQalB^gen., above; e. g., ober^alb be« ^DorfeS, above the village, , 
Also with dat.: oberl^alb bem SBatbe, above the forest, 

^amt, dat., together wUh; e. g., ber^ater famt ben Unbent, the father 
together with the children, 

^tlf, dai, since, from the time of^ e. g., fcit bem Icfetcit ^rlegc, since 
the last war. Formerly also with gen., whence feit altera, from of old. 
The object may be an adverb or adjective ; e. g., feit gefiern, since 
yesterday / fcit (urjem, recently, 

SotlbCt/ &CC., without; obsolete except in a few phrases such as foil* 
bcr(Steid^en, withxmtpeer; foubcr 3^cifclf doubtless. Formerly used also 
with dat. and gen. 

StO^^ gen. or dat., in spite of, in competition with, hence, as V)eiU as; 
e. g., trofe alter SScmii^ungeu, in spite of all efforts; tro^ bem fd)Ied^ten 
SBettcr, in spite of the bad weather; trofe aUe bem, for all that; baraiif 
t)erflcl)eu tuir ims tro^ einer Station in ber SScIt, ice understand that as 
weU as any nation in the world (L.). Shortened from gu(in) Xxol^t* 

UBft/ dat and ace, over, beyond, 

a. "With dat it denotes : (1) Position, with verbs of rest ; e. g., fiber 
allett®ipfeltt tfl 9liiy, over all the hill-to\)s is rest(Qc.\; cr loobut fiber 
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bctn Wttxtf lives across the sea, (2) Occupation ; e. g., fiber eitiem SBut^c 
fti^tn, sit over a book; fiber clnem ®efpva(^ ben 3u8 tocrffiuuicu, miss ihe 
train over (i. e., through being absorbed in) a conversaium. 

6. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., er gicgt 11^ 
eitt ®Ia« SBein fiber ben ^opf, pours a glass cf mm over his head (G.); 
jammer fiber bic SSelt bviiigcn, bring sorrow over the world; fiber einc 
^riidfc gebcn, go over a Iridge. So "with nouns that imply crossing ; 
e. g., ber flbergang fiber bie 2)onau, the crossing cf ihe Danube. (2) Su- 
periority; e. g., fiber cln SBoIf bcrvft^cn, rule over a people ; fiber ben gciub 
fiCQtn, prevail over the enemy. (3) Excess ; e. g., ba3 ge^t uber aUe S5er* 
nuiift, beyond all reason; fiber aCtc S3cfd^reibnng fdjrctfUd), terrible beyond 
all description ; fiber 3tt)ei Sab^Cf over two years. But this last may also 
meantioo years hence; cf. beiite iiber adjt%aQt,aweekfrom to-day; iibcr 
S^iad^t, over night. Further: eiiimal fiber ba« anbere, time after time; 
33rlefc fiber 55iiefe, letters upon letters. (4) Occasion, theme ; e. g., fiber 
cinen 3Soifatt kd^en (tueinen, fid^ fienen), laugh {weep, rejoice) over an 
occurrence; fiber bie ^uuft jdjreiben, vyriteupon art; Uber ba3 (Srl)abcnc^ 
On ihe Sublime. So in exclamations : ^fui fiber bit^I ovi upon y<mf 
According to Brandt, fiber ein S3uc^ einfd^Iafen, tofaU asleep over a book, 
implies that the book is dull, while fiber elnem Sdudjt einfc^lafcn means 
simply tofaU asleep while reading. 

Urn, ace, about, around. It denotes : (1) Simple position, often 
with following ber or beinnt ; e. g., nm§ geuer ftel}cn, stand about 
the fire; aUe trcten urn il)it, come around him(G.); nm ben Xeid^ (Ijerum) 
fpagieren, walk round ihe pond. (2) Approximation ; e. g., nm 2?cib* 
nad)ten, about Christmas ; nm brei ©tnnben, about three leagues. In 
giving the time of day, however, nm denotes exact time ; e. g., nm 3 
Ubr, at 3 o'clock. (3) Concern, solicitude ; e. g., e« I)anbelt fid) \\m% 
Jeben, it is a question of life; nm eine @ad^e firclten, c&niend about a 
matter; nm etttJa^ bitten, ask for something. (4) Exchange, offset, price; 
e. g., aUeS ifl enc^ feil nm©oIb, purchasablefor gold (S.); nm alleS in ber 
SBelt, of (for) all things in the world. (5) Degree of difference ; e. g., 
nm eincn 3ott gu breit, too wide by an inch; nm ciii ^aav, by a hair's 
breadth. (6) Loss, deprivation ; e. g., einen nniS ^ihm bringen, deprive 
one of life. 

Uui • • • toiHflt/ gen., for the sake of; e.g., nm ®otte8 )mUlm,fot 
Qod*s sake; i. e., nm ®otte« SSiUen, /or ihe will of God, 

Unangefellen, gen., not considering. 

m 

UnBcftliatiet/ gen., without detriment (or prejudice) to. Barely with dat. 

tttlgeatlitet/ gen., notwUhstawJing. Formerly not uncommon with 
dat, whence bemnngeQ(f)tet (as well as be[[ennngea(j^tet), neveriheleis. 
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ViuUx, dat.^ and ace., under, among. 

a. With dai, in constmctionB of rest, it denotes : (1) Simple posi- 
tion ; e. g., untev cincm ©aiime fifeen, sU under a tree; @retd)cn untcr 
t)telem ^olte, amony many people (G.). So, too, as the equiyalent of a 
partitive gen. ; e. g., \>itU unter belt ^olDateu, many among the soldiers. 
(2) Status, with reference to superior authority, governing conditions, 
etc. ; e. g., imtcr eincmOffijicr bicueu, serve under an officer; uittcr ^rutf 
fcufgcn, groan under oppression ; iiutcr fo(d)cu Umflanbeit, under such cir- 
cumstances ; ein SBud^ unter bcr ?5ieffe, a hook in press. (3) Contempo- 
raneousness, concomitancy ; e. g., unter ber SJegicrung ^axUf under the 
reign of Karl; unter bent Conner ber ^anouen t)orrMen, advance amid 
the roar of cannon. 

h. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., etn)a9 unter ben 
Xifd) roerfen, throw something wider the table; id) fomm* gar wenig uitter 
Seutc, I go little among people (G.). 

Unteri^ali, gen., heiow; e. g., unterl^alb bed ^orfe9, bdow the viUage. 
Sometimes with dat. 

8^ermittrl|l^ gen., by means of. The same as mittctfl. 

S^ermoge, gen., in virtue of by dint of; e. g., Dermoge {eineS gleigcS, 
by cUnt of his industry. 

fBon, d&t, from, of As we have seen (§ 247), t)on and the dat. may 
take the place of the gen. in nearly all the latter's uses. Aside from 
this it denotes : (1) The starting-point ; e. g., oon Serliu nad) ?cij)gig 
fal^ren, travel from Berlin to Leipzig; Don nun an, from now on. (2) Res- 
idence, origin ; e. g., ber ^aufmanu t)on SBenebig^ the merchant of 
Venice ; 9luboIf Don ^ab^burg, Rudolf of Habsburg. Hence, in modem 
times, as a mere sign of nobility; e. g., giirfl Don SiSmarrf, Frince von 
Bismarck. (3) Agency, with passive verbs ; e. g., SCmerifa iDurbc toon 
(Solumbud cntbed t, loas discovered by Columbus. (4) Source ; e. g., toon 
aflen@eiten, from all sides ; toon ber Suft teben, live on air; toon rocm 
^abcn @ie tia^? from whom have you that? ba« ift nid)t gut toon biv, 
not kind of you; toon ©cburt ein 2)eutfdfter, a Qerman by birth; nag toom 
9tegen, wet wiOi rain. (5) Separatiou, release ; e. g., bad ®ute toom 
@ci^ted)teu unterfd^eiben, distinguish the good from the bad; fret toon ©tot?, 
free from pride; toon ber^lrbeit rul^cn, rest from toil. (6) Concern ; e. g., 
toon bcr ^otitil reben, tdOc of politics; bie ?e^re toom S^f^J^^^f ^ doctrine 
cf chance. (7) Specification ; e. g., ein9Kann toon toiergig Sa^ren, a man 
of forty ; ein (Snget toon cinem SBcibe, an angel of a woman. 

H^or^ dat. and ace, before. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Position in place or time ; e. g., toor bem 
©picgcl jleften, stand before the mirror; toor 3 U^r, before three o*do6k; 
toor etnem SWonat, amxyrdh ago; toor (£^rifln«, B. C. (2) Cause, mostly 
with wotdB of emotion ; e. g., toor greubc ttocincn, weep for joy; gurd^t 
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toor bcm 2:obe, f^oir of deaOi, (3) Precedence ; e. g., toor alien ^ingcn, 
before all things ; Dor cinem beu S^orraug ^aben, take precedence cf one. 
(4) Exposure, security ; e. g., ciiicii toor ber ^altc fd)ilfecn, protect one from 
the cold; fid)cr Uor bcni geiiibc, safe from the enemy; oov biv l^ab' ic^ fciiic 
©c^cimniffc, I have no secrets from you. 

b. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., t)Oi: belt Spiegel 
treten, stq> before the mirror ; ftd) t)OV ben ^opf fd)ie6en, shoot one*s self in 
(he head; toor eiuen Saum renncn, run into a tree (G). 

SBalitentif gen., during; e. g., n)al)renb bed ^benbd, during the evening. 
The pple. of njo^ieii, endure; njcil^venbeg Xage«, while the day endures 
(§ 251, 1), became n)d^reiib bed £agc9. Sometimes with dat. 

fE^t%tVi, gen., on account of; e. g., megen bed SBettevd, on account of 
the weather. Often postpositive, e. g., bei; ©cfcl^dfte megen/ because of 
business. Sometimes with dat. 

8Bi)lf tr ace, against (but not in a physical sense) ; e. g., itiiber bad 
^tdjtf contrary to law. 

git, dat., tOy at, for. It denotes: (1) The direction of motion or 
effort, usually with the idea of arrival ; e. g., fomm bu nur oft i\x mil* 
l^eriibev, come over to my house (G.); jtc Jang gn i^m, fie \pxad) gu i^m, she 
sang to him, she spoke to him{G.) ; gn Sett Qt\^en,gotobed; gnr^ivcf)C 
gel^en, go to church; gn ©rniibe gcl^en, go to ruin; gn SBoben faUcn, faU 
to the ground; oon Ort gu £)xi,from place to place; oon 3cit gu 3^it, 
from time to time. Observe that gu is not used after verbs of motion 
before names of towns ; e.g^fogoto Berlin is wad) S3ertin ge^en. Some- 
times postpositive (with or without preceding nad)) in the sense of 
toward; e. g., {nadf) ber ^trage gu, toward the street. (2) Position in 
space or time, with verbs of rest; e. g., gn ^aufe, ai Aome ; gu 3Beil)« 
nad^teu, at Christmas ; ini SJatl^aud gn S3rcmcu, in ihe town-JiaU at Bremen. 
(But with names of towns in is more usual.) So, too, of the seat of 
feeling, e. g., ed ifl mir tuol^I gn Tlwic, comfortable in mind. Observe 
the idiomatic use of gn with particles of motion ; e. g., gnr X\)\\x l)in- 
aud, out of (i. e., out at, by way of) ihe door. (3) Purpose, destination, 
resultant status ; e. g., SBaffcf gnni ^^rinfen, water for drinking ; gum 
33eifJ)ie(, for example; gu meiuer grogen greube, to my great delight; bad 
ifl nid)t gum !i!ad)eu, not for laughter, no laughing matter ; guut Sntgiicfeu I 
charming I gu nid)te luerben, comje to naught; gn 2^obe oigevn, vex to death; 
eiue gnr ^xa\i nel)men, take one to wife. (4) Manner, rate, degree ; e. g., 
gu S5u6/ on foot ; gn SBaffev, by water; gn 2)eutfd), in German; gn bvel 
Tlati bad BiM, at three marks a piece ; gu ^uuberteu, by hundreds; gum 
Xn\, in part. (5) Excess, addition ; e. g., bagn, gnbem, besides. 

3ttfolge, gen., in consequence of 

Stttoibfr, dat., against; e. g., bad ©tiicf n?ar nnd gumiber, against us. 

3tBtf4^n, dat. and ace, between. The dat. follows verbs of rest^ the 
ace. verbs of motion. 
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378. Classification of Conjunctions. Conjunctions con- 
nect the members of compound or complex sentences (cf. 
§ 410). Those that connect sentences of equal syntactical 
rank are called ' co-ordinating ' conjunctions, while those 
that introduce dependent clauses are called ' subordinat- 
ing.' The former class may be subdivided, with reference 
to their influence on the word^order, into general connect- 
ives and adverbial conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin, and are not always 
easily distinguishable from adverbs. The guiding principle is that an 
adverb modifies a single word, usually the verb, of its clause, while a 
conjunction limits the clause itself, showing its logical relation to what 
precedes or follows. But a considerable number of adverbs (see 
below, § 380, 1) may perform either function, or both at the same time. 

379. The General Connectives aber^ attcin, fonbcrn, bcnn, 
obcr and unb do not affect the word-order ; e. g., aber bie 
(Sonne bulbet !etn SBet^e^, but the sun endures nothing white 
(G.) ; benn cr irar unfer, for he was ours (G.) ; 335etb, tnad^' 
•^lafe, ober metn 9tog ge^t iiber hxij l^tnltjeg, woman, give way, 
or my horse wiU run over you (S.). 

1. Of the three words for ?m^, aflein and abcr are used without 
appreciable difference of meaning, but aUeiu always begins its clause, 
whereas abcv may come after one or more words, being then equivalent 
iohx)wever ; e. g., Id) abcr bllcb niit funimcrtjotlcr ®ccle, / however re- 
mained with sorrowful soul (S.). ©onbcrii is used only after a negative, 
and introduces a contrast which excludes or contradicts what goes 
before; e. g., ^a^ ift fciii @nnib, foubeni imv ciii 35ortuanb, /^< is no 
reason^ but only a pretext; cv !am niri)t, foubcni cr hWth rii^ig jju §anfc, 
he did not coTtie, but remained quietly at home. But if the second pro- 
position does not exclude the first, abcr is used even after a negative ; 
e. g., cr fani nid)t, abcr cr bticb nid)t oljue ©ruiib gii ^aiifc, he didnx)t 
come, but he had reason for remaining at home, ©onbern is especially 
common in the correlative phrase iiid)t attcin (or ntt^tnur) . . . fonbcm 
and); not only . . . but also, 

2. S)enii, /or, always begins its clause and is thus easily distinguish- 
able from the inferential bcnn, (hen (§ 380), which never stands first. 
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3. Obcr, or, is often preceded by a correlative cnttocber, either; e. g., 
cntlDcbcr i^r fcnut mid) nici)t, ober iftr fcib fc^r bo«l^aft, either you do not 
know me, or you are very rrudicious (G.). (Snttuebcr sometimes causes 
inversion, ober very rarely. Ober is often followed by a pleonastic and 
untranslatable abcr ; e. g., idf iDiU cutmcber ficgcn, ober aber flcrben, 
I will conquer or die (Gr.). 

4. The use of mib corresponds closely to that of and. Note, how- 
ever, the frequent employment of inversion after uiib, with resumption 
of the subject by means of a pronoun, usually berfelbe ; e. g., bie SSor* 
fletlung begimit urn fcc^« U^r, uub unrb bicfelbc uugcfa^r brei ©tuubeu 
bauem, the performance begins at 6 o'clock and loiU last about three hours. 
This usage is characteristic of the commercial and official styles. 

a. By the ellipsis of the verb really connected with what precedes 
imb sometimes acquires concessive force ; e. g., bu miigt, iinb foflet' eg 
tnein 2thtn, thou must and should it cost (i. e., though it should cosf) my 
ZjTe (G.). 

380. The Adverbial Coiijimctioiis are adverbs so far as 
they modify a particular word of the clause in which they 
standi but conjunctions in that they show the logical rela- 
tion of the clause itself to what precedes or follows. As 
conjunctions they are apt to begin the clause, in which 
case they cause inversion ; but they may also follow the 
verb like any other adverb; e. g., gtuar ifl e^ letd^t, bod^ tfl 
ba^ J?etd^tc fd^lDer, to he sure it is easy, hut the easy is hard (G.); 
bu mag ft gltjar reben, hn l^aft hoi) unred)t, you may talk, to he 
sure, hut you are wrong, 

1. It would be impossible to draw up a complete list of the adverbial 
conjunctions, because they can not be distinguished sharply from other 
adverbs. Nor is it easy to classify them according to their meaning. 
Roughly speaking they are either additive (akin in meaning to also, 
moreover), adversative (meaning ftuf, yet, on the other hand, else, raiher), 
temporal (such as soon, now, then, thereupon, firstly), partitive (like 
partly . . . partly, now . . . again), consecutive (like ?ience, therefore, 
accordingly, so), or they express assurance, doubt, probability, etc. 
Some of the more common are as follows : 

allerbingS, to he sure. bagegcn, on the contrary. 

a\\o, so, then. bamal«, at that Hme, 

aubrcrfeit^, on the other hand. bamit, therewith. 

and), also, too. ba mi, then. 

batb . . ♦ batb, now . . . again. baronf, thereupon. 
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barum, therefore. 

bagu, besides, 

bemuad^, accordingly, 

benu, then. 

bennod), however, 

be«^alb, therefore, 

bedgleic^eu, likeuoise, 

beffenuiigeaci^tet, notwithstanding, 

bc«tt)cgcn, therefore, 

bod^^ hvJt, yd, surely 

ebenfO; likewise, 

cnbU(f),^waWy. 

zx^tw^, firstly, 

freilic^, to he sure, 

%\t\6)\o,M, likewise. 

gtcid^iuol^t, nevertheless, 

ijalh • . . l^alb, haJf, . . half, 

ja, indeed, of course. 

jiebod^; nevertheless. 

nad^^cr, afterwards. 



natnlid)^ namety, to estplain, 
uatiixlidi, of course, 
nod)/ yet, stiU. 
nun, now. 

fogar, even, 

fogleid^, directly. 

f onfl, ctee, formerly, 

teilS . . . tcUg, par% . . . partly. 

tro^jbein, neverOukss. 

ilberbied, besides, 

iibrlgcnS, moreover. 

\>UUtidit, perhaps, 

\)itimt\)V, rather. 

toolji, perhaps, I presume. 

3ubem, besides. 

iUtv\t, first, 

gule^t, last. 

gunad^fl, next. 

imax, to be sure. 



a. Some of the above words, notably awdf, bod^, erflcn«, nfimtid^, 
often fail to cause inversion ; e. g., aud^ baS ifl falfd^, (hat too is false; 
bii fc^etnfl bebentUd^, bod) bu fd)einft uevgniigt, you seem pensive, yet you 
seem happy (G.). Any word loses its power to cause inversion, when 
it is set ofE by a comma ; e. g., nun, ttjir fe^cn cinanber micbcr, loeff, 
xjoe'U see each other again (G.). This is often the case with the ordinal 
adverbs, erflcn«, grteitcnS, fcruer, eiiblid), etc. 

h. %n6) generally stands just before (with weak stress), or just after 
(with strong stress), the word to be made prominent ; e. g., avL6) id^ 
or id) andjf bin ^id^tcr, I too (as well as others) am a poet; i6) bin aud^ 
^ i d^ t c V, or S)id)tcr audi, lama poet too (as well as an orator). The 
former idea can also be expressed : ic^ bill a u d^ ^id^ter. 

c. 3)od) is primarily adversative, = hd, yet, but its adversative force 
is often directed against an imaginary doubt, denial, opposition, or 
hesitation, so that it becomes merely a particle of emphasis, = redUy, 
surely, I declare; e. g., ba3 ifl bod) imcr^brt, that is really unheard of; 
trcten <Bit bod^ Ijtxtin, come in, v)on^t youf tjbxe bod), do hear. So in 
combination with {a or \\)of)\ ; e. g., bit bifl ja bo^ ber ^crr, thou art 
surely the Lord; @ic finb bod) wolfi nid)t Iran!, you are not sick, I hope. 
It quite regularly follows a verb put first for emphasis ; e. g., glaub' 
ic^ bod), I do believe; l^ab' id) bcu 2Jiar!t uub bic ©tragen bod^ nic fo ciu- 
iam gcjc^cn, I never did see, etc. (G.). 
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d, 3a as additive particle, = indeed, infold, need not cause inyersion; 
e. g., fefetc fic^ gii i^m, ja man biirftc beinal^' fogen, auf i^n, sat down by 
him, indeed one might almost say, upon him (G.). More often j[a follows 
the verb with the sense of course, you know; e.g., id) table il^n itici^t, 
er ift jia nur etii ^iiib, I do not blame him, he is ordy a chUd, you know; 
@ic It) iff en Ja, you know, of course. 

e, ^odi may have additive or temporal force ; e. g., il^r feib nod) giem* 
\i6) njofttflebaut, you are besides pretty well buUt (G.); ba« ifl nod) fc^Um* 
meiv that is stiU worse. As temporal particle it means yet, stiU, vp to ; 
e. g., nod) ifl ed 3^tt ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^"^; iiod^ tior (urgent, until latdy, quite 
lately; ha^ fel^lte nod), <^ tDo^ yet lacking, that caps the dimax; er tann 
nod) lange leben, he may yet live long, 

f, i)^un differs from j;e^t in that the latter only denotes present time 
as such, while nun implies a relation to what precedes ; e. g., id) bin 
jetjt befd^ciftigt, lambusynow, but nmi traf eSfid), now it happened (as 
part of a narrative) ; nun ban! et aUe @ott, now all thank Ood (in view of 
his favor). 

g, SBol^l is sometimes concessive ; e. g., n)0^( bot er ®clb, aber er bat 
roenig 3Serflanb, he has mx)ney, to he sure, but he has little sense. Most 
often, however, it expresses a lack of perfect assurance, being a sort of 
verbal interrogation-point to be translated by perliaps, probably, pos- 
sibly, Ipreswrne, I should say, etc.; e. g., bn bofl ttJol)! rec^t, you are prob- 
ably right; eS tDareu ibrcr luol)! gtuangig, there weretwenty of thjem, I should 
think; wit fj)at ifl e§ tuobl? how late is it, I wonder ? The English locB 
at the beginning of the sentence is usually given by nun, not by ttJObl ; 
e. g., nun, tuie gcbt'8 ? well, how goes it? Cf. § 372, 1. 

h^ @o is often used to resume the adverbial force of a preceding 
clause, especially a conditional clause ; e. g., Ujcnn icb ti(\9 getuufit bfitte, 
fo tDcire icb nid^t Qetommen, if I had knoum that, I should not Aove come; 
uub fommt er and), fo ifi'8 ciu ®oud^, and even if he comes, it is a fool 
(G.). The use of this fo is to make the inversion easier. It should not 
be translated. 

381. The Subordinating Conjunctions introduce depend- 
ent clauses which sustain to some word in the main clause 
the relation of adverb, adjective or noun. They require 
that the inflected verb stand at the end. 

1. Exceptions to the rule of order are not uncommon. Especially is 
a prepositional phrase often placed after the verb ; e. g., unb atS id^ 
tarn ind b^ii^^tUc^e X\)a{, when I came into my native valley (S.). Gf. 
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also § 194. The most important of the subordinatiiig conjanctions are 
as follows : 



al9, as, when, than 
aid oh, as if. 
aid xotim, as if. 
bct)or, before, 
bid, until 
ha, as, since, 
bamit, so that, 
bag/ that, 
bieiDeil, heeavse 
cl^c, hrfore. 
faUd, in case, 
tiibem, while, 
inbcd ('bcffcn), while. 
imt)icfcni,^w /ar. 



inmiclDcit, how far. 

Jc + adv. or adj., 
the—. 

Jc uad)bcni, accord- 
ing as. 

nad^bcra, after. 

ohf whether. 

obgleid), though. 

ob[(^ou, though, 

obmol^I, though. 

fclt(bcm), since, 

f 0, if 

fo + adv. or adj 

as — as. 



foroic, as, just os. 

voaim, when. 

tDcil, because. 

iDcnn, if, when, 

menu and), though. 

\otimQki6), though. 

Juaftvcnb, while. 

toit, how, as, 

tvo, where. 

ttJO +prep., or part- 
icle. 

too fern, so far as, if 

gumal (ba), especi- 
ally as. 



a. ^Id translates Eng. when after a pret.; e. g., aid id) nod) ein ^nab 
toar, when Iwa^ siiJO. a boy (G.). It may also be = as before a historical 
pres. ; e. g., aid ic^ bad $orgemad| burdigelje, as I go through the anteroom 
(S.). After other tenses when is given by toeuu, which see. Slid is the 
proper conjunction to be used after a comparative ; e. g., cd ifl f(^Iim* 
mcr, old ic^ aufangd Dcrmutete, it is worse than I at first supposed^ id) 
bin alter old bu, / am older than you. So, too, after the positive degree 
preceded by fo ; e, g., ed ifl uid)t fo fd)Iimm, aid hn meinft, not so bad as 
you think; i(^ bin gcrobc fo alt aid hw, exactly as old as you. In both 
these cases, however, and especially after the positive degree, it is very 
common to substitute toie for aid. The usage is colloquial, but found 
abundantly in the best writers, ^euu is now little used after a com- 
parative, except to avoid an awkward repetition of aid ; e. g., (Bd)iner 
luar Qxb^tv aid ^id^ter benu aid ^^J^ilofopl^, greater as poet than as phUoS' 
opher. ^Id lute, for aid, is colloquial, but common in the classics. 

b. !Da with pret. may denote simple time, like aid ; e. g., ha i\)V noc^ 
bic fc^oiic SSelt regiertet, when you still ruled (S.). So, too, to define ^tii\ 
e. g., bie 3citen, ba id) uoc^ felbfl im SBcrben toar, the tim^s when (G.). 
More often, however, it is causal ; e. g., ba bn, o §err, bic^ cinmal toiebcr 
na^fi, since thou dost again draw near (G.). Somewhat rare is the sense 
of though; e. g., ba fic^ nieiu S5ater nid)t Icid^t eiuc 3ludgobc erianbtc, fo 
toar cr bagcgeu uid^t larg, though my father did not like to spend money, 
still he was not niggardly (G.) ; lucrb' ein gurfteufncd)t, ba h\\ ciu @clbft= 
^err fetn fonnfl, become a vassal, where (though) you may be a sovereign 
(8.). 

0. ^amit denotes purpose, not result, and is usually followed by the 
Bubjunctive ; e. g., ha^ fag' ic^ tndj, bamit i^r'd toiffet, I tell you this that 
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ycu may know U (S.). Kuf ha% = in order that, is common in early 
modem Ger., but is now archaic ; e. g., cl^rc S5atcr unb 3Jiuttcr, auf bofi 
cS biv IDOW gel^c, ^nor thy father and mother in order that, etc. (Lu.). 

d. 2)a6 may denote purpose or result ; e. g., allc ©(uten muffcn Ocr* 
gc^cri/ bag grii(f)tc bcgliicf cu, blossoms must fade that f raits may bless (G.). 
But for this bag modem prose prefers bamit* Denoting result bag is 
apt to be preceded by fo, auf foldftc SSciJc, bcrgcjlatt ; e. g., ci* fprid)t fo 
letfe, bag man nid^t t)erflel)t, he speaks so low that one does not understand. 
After gu . . • al^f in result-clauses, the subjunctive is usual ; e. g., er 
fpri^t ju Icifc, al8 bag man il)n Dcvflel^cu foniite, he speaks too low for one 
to be able to understand him. — Most often bag introduces a substantive 
or adjective clause ; e. g., id) glaube, bag cr fomracu iuirb, I believe that 
Tie will come J tncinc iBc^auptimg, bag c8 falfd^ i% my assertion that it is 
false. The subjunctive in an object-clause is due to the nature of the 
thought (§ 360), not to any governing power of bag ; e. g., rocr bad^te, 
bag bie @ac^e fo fliinbe ? who thought that the affair stood thus f ev meinte, 
bag C0 ju f J)at fci, he thought that it was too late. — After verbs of saying, 
thinking^ etc., bag may be omitted, the order becoming normal ; e. g., 
ic^ gtaubc, tx toirb tomracn, I believe he wUl come (instead of bag er 
tommeu tt)irb); er fagte, ed vo'dve aUti Doriiber, he said that cUl uxls over. 
— A clause with bag may define a noun of time ; e. g., c« fiiib brei 
^al^rc, bag ic^ \)\tx iDO^nc, it is three years that I have beenliving here; in 
bcu ^dt, bag id) bci il^m War/ in the time that I xxhis with him. — A bag- 
clause may depend on the preposition auger or ol^ue ; e. g., er glcic^t 
fciuemS3ruber, auger bag cr blaue Stugeu ^t, except that he has blue eyes; 
er lam nicmal«, o^ue bag er ein ©efd^eut brad)te, vnthout bringing a pres- 
ent, — Notice finally the idiom : bag ic^ nid^t iDugte, not that Ihnoih of. 

e. 3nbem denotes contemporaneousness, often with the subaudition 
of cause. Usually it is best translated by a verbal in ing, or else by a 
participial construction ; e.g., ,furd^te bid^ uid^t/ fagteSSil^etm, inbem 
er auf fte lodging, ^do not be afraid,* said WUhdm, advancing toward her 
(G.); iubem er t>tn $lan gu frii^ Dcrriet, toerbarb cr btc gaiije @ad^c, by 
betraying the plan too soon, he ruined the whole cause. 

f. 3>c + ^v. or adj. introduces * proportional * clauses, and is usually 
followed by (um) bcfto, less often by \e, with inversion ; e. g., je iticniger 
cine $anb uerri^tet, beflo j^arter tjl i^r @efu^(, the less a hand does, fhe 
mme delicaie is its feeling (* the hand of littie employment hath the dain- 
tier sense,' Hamlet) ; \t mel^r ibr Icrnt/ Je mebr Uergcgt ibr, the more you 
learn the more you forget (L.). 

g. Obgtcic^, obfd)on, obtt>ol^I often undergo tmesis ; e. g., ob fid) gleicfi 
ouf ^cutfd^ uid)t« reimet, thoughnothing rhymes wUh *deutsch' (G.). 

h @o +^v. appears in fobalb, as soon as ; fofern, as far as; folang, 
CM long as ; foDiel, fonieit, as far as. These words are sometimes, but 
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not now nsnally, followed by aU ; e. g., fotang' cr auf bcr (Srbc Icbt, as 
long as he lives on earth (G.). A concessive ]o, = however ^ may precede 
almost any adj. or adv., with dependent order ; e. g., erf fill' bcin §crg 
bation, fo grog ed i^,fill thy heart with it, great as it is. Bat usually there 
is a following and) ; e. g., \o fd)ncU ci* auc^ lief, however fast he ran. 

i. Iannis now always interrogative, direct or indirect ; e. g., luanii 
tomrat cr? when is he coming? id) mcig nid)t, tuaiin cv fommt 

j. SBeil is now usually causal, as in cr i|l bir ncibifd), totil hvi gtiitf = 
Ud| tuol^ufl, he is envums of you because you live happily (S.). But in the 
classics, and even now in poetry, it is often found in its earlier tem- 
poral sense of icAiZe ; e. g., frciit cudj, tucil ber SJ^uWinfi ttJd^ret, rejoice 
whUe spring lasts (Voss). 

k. SGBcnn may have conditional or purely temporal meaning. The 
pret. after the temporal lucnn implies repeated or customary action ; 
e. g., an end) nur had^V id), lucuu irf| fanu unb \d)xith, I thought only of you 
when{ever) T mused and wrote (G.). 2ll3 ic^ faun uiib fd^rlcb would refer 
to one occasion. SQSenil represents Eng. w^en before a pres. or a fut. 
tense ; e. g., \mt tomnien ttjicbcr, votwn bcr ^utfucf ruft, when the cuckoo 
calls. The conditional iDcun may be followed by any tense. 

/. ^tc as temporal conjunction denotes immediate sequence ; e. g., 
niib toic cr crtoad^ct, iu fcligcr Suft, as he awakens, on awakening,' toit cr 
ha^ I)5rtc, ging cr fort, on hearing that. It thus differs from al« and 
iiibcm, which imply contemporaneousness. More often tuic denotes 
manner, =how or as; e. g., id) ttJcig uid^t, \mt cr Icbt, I know not how 
he lives / mir fj)rad)cn »om ©ccmann, unb mie cr Icbt, of the sailor and 
his way of living; eS x\i, luie id) bir fagtc, it is as I told you. A clause 
with tTjie may define a noun of manner ; e. g., bic 5lrt, line cr Icbt, his 
way of living. On the very common, but faulty use of njic for al3 in 
comparisons (id) bin alter mic bu, id) bin nid)t fo alt \mt bu) see above 
under aid. 

m. Observe that luanii, trie, tmo and its compounds may be used as 
direct interrogatives, with the order as in Eng. ; it is only when used 
indirectly in dependent sentences that they require the dependent 
order ; e. g., ttJO ifl cr ? ttjann tuirb cr fomincn ? where is he? when wUl 
he coma? id) ttjclg nic^t, ttjaun cr fomincn loirb, I do not know when he 
vnU come. The prepositional compounds of VOQ, luoranf, ttjoran, etc., 
usually have relative force, but some of them serve also as indirect 
interrogatives ; e. g., bic gragc, n)0»on bic ^Ittit ifl, the question under 
discussion; id) ttjcig nid)t, ttJODon bic9Jebc ifl, I do not know whattheques- 
tion under discussion is. The particle and) (less often nur or ninimcr) 
placed after an indirect maun, tt)ic or tuo, gives the force of Eng. ever; 
e. g., cin ^ciltgcr SBiUc Icbt, njie and) bcr mcufd)lid)c tuanfc, a holy will 
lives f however the hum>an will may waver (8. ) ; mic bad aud| fcin mag, 
however that may 6e. 
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THE INTEKJECTION. 

382. Nature of the Interjection. The interjection does 
not form an integral part of the sentence, but is a sentence 
by itself, i. e., an independent expression of feeling or 
will 

1. Some interjections are used only as such, either alone or in con- 
nection with some other part of speech ; e. g., ad) I ah! ad), @ott ! ah, 
God! dear me! pft ! hush! These may be called the interjections 
proper. 

2. Others are nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs, phrases ; e. g.. I)ein 
haU! Ibcrrtic^ ! splendid! mm! wdl! \\t\)\ look! ©otttob ! God he 
praised! Here belong all sorts of oaths, adjurations and by-words. 

3. Others are calls to animals, imitations of sounds, refrains used in 
singiag; e.g., l)ift ! haw! tuau I bow-wow! miau ! mew! J)iff! hang! 
iu(f)^cifal ^cifa! l)C I hurrah! heigho! hoho! 

4. While the interjection has no proper case-governing power and 
is usually followed by the nom., or by a prepositional phrase, it may 
be associated with a gen., dat. or a'cc. See §§ 255, 261, 1, a, 267, 3. 

383. List of Interjections. 

The interjections and interjection al phrases that fall under 2 and 3 
in the above classification are too numerous to mention. The follow- 
ing list comprises only those of class 1, and of these only some of the 
more important. Such are ; 

ad)\ ah! 0! alas! ^aUoI heiUo! ^ui! whiz! 

al)\ ah! ^c I o! ^^nvxa I hurrah! 

a\)a ! aha ! l^cba ! ho there ! ividjljt I heigho ! 

anl ! l^cifa ! heigho ! iia I indeed ! weU now ! 

hcil^l hah! l)cm! ^m! hm! o! ol^I 0! oh! 

c^l eh! ^0 ! ho! ol)o! oho! 

ei I oho! fto^o ! hoho! pfuil pooh! fie! 

I) a I ha! f)ofla ! hello ! p(l I pst ! hush ! 

^a^al haha! l^u I whew! uffi ugh! 

1. It is usual to classify interjections according to the nature of the 
feeling they denote, but with some of the most common the meaning 
depends largely on the connection, the tone in which they are uttered, 
the accompanying gesture, etc. Thus ad) most often expresses pain or 
regret, but it may denote surprise, or even delight. — O, 0^, are often 
simply particles of address. — SBa^, pfui, uff, express annoyance or 
disgust. — §c, \)tha, IjO, IjaVio, are used in attracting attention. — Sfla is 
deprecatory, a sort of verbal shrug of the shoulders. 
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WORD-FOKMATION. 

384. Of Derivation in General. Words are derived from 
roots, usually with the aid of prefixes and suffixes. Thus, 
looking at the noun ®eburt, Mrth, we find that the prefix 
gc and the suffix t form a part of numerous other nouns, 
as well as this one, and have a meaning of their own. They 
are therefore called formative elements. The root is 
what remains when all such elements have been removed. 

1. From a modem point of view it would seem, then, that the root 
of Oeburt is the syllable bur. But ©cburt comes from gcbarcn, earlier 
gebcrcii, which, with its pret. gcbar, and its pple. geborcii, shows us 
the same root in the forms bev, bar, bor. This internal vowel-change, 
called, as we have seen, * ablaut,' plays an important part in deriva- 
tion. 

2. The primary factors in derivation are, then, (1) the 
radical syllable with its possibilities of ablaut, (2) prefixes, 
and (3) suffixes. A root must always be present, though 
its exact meaning is not always determinable. Of the 
formative elements, suffixes play a much more important 
part than prefixes. In general a formative suffix is 
necessary to convert a root into a word. Many words 
which now seem to have no suffix had one originally ; 
e. g., XdQ, day, goes back to an earlier form dhogh-o-s, in 
which is formative suffix and s the ending of the nom- 
inative. The root plus the formative suffix gives the stem; 
thus the old stem of Sag was dhogh-o, but in the modern 
form root and stem coincide. Some suffixes, e. g., l^eit in 
^reil^ett, and turn in ^frrtum, were once independent words; 
in the case of others no such origin is traceable. A 
suffix may cause umlaut, which thus enters as a secondary 
factor into derivation; e. g., g^rau, ^raulein* 

3. Finally, two or more words, each formed in the 
manner above described, may combine into a compound; 
e. g., CSebuvt^tag, hirth-day, 

4. Bemark. The etymology of German words can not be thoroughly 
studied without a knowledge of the older Germanic dialects and of 
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• 
oomparative Indo-European Philology (Appendix 11). The following 
treatment of derivation, which does not presuppose such knowledge, 
must of necessity, therefore, be somewhat superficial. 

THE DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

385. Nouns of Obscure Derivation. There are many 
nouns the derivation of which is obscure, either because 
there is no related verb which shows the root, or because 
the suffix, if there is one, has no definable meaning which 
enables us to associate the word with others of like ending. 
Such are, e. g., Xa^, day ; gcbcr, feather ; $au^/ ?u)use ; 
33ufen, bosom ; 3Baffer, water, 

1. Such nouns must count, for the student of modem German, as 
primitive words, though many of them can be explained by the help 
of comparative philology. Thus XdQ probably comes from a root 
meaning ^o bum: the * day* was the warm part of the four-and-twenty 
hours. Again J^eber comes from a root meaning to fly, plus an instru- 
mental suf&x : it meant means of flying. But the syllable gcb is mean- 
ingless in modem German, as is also the suffix er applied to it, though 
there are other words in abundance in which er has a definable mean 
iiig » ©• g» falter, holder t from the root of l^altcit, hold. Hence we may 
call ^cber a primitive word, and $.alter a derivative, thongh both are in 
reality derivatives. 

386. Derivation by Ablaut Many nouns are derived 
from strong verbal roots without the aid of a suffix. The 
root may appear as in the infinitive of the verb, or in some 
other ablaut- variation ; e. g., gall, faU, from fatten ; Si§, 
Utey from bet^en ; ©d^ug, sTwt, from fd^tegen ; 3*^^, tolly from 
gftl^Ien* The great mass of such derivatives are masculine 
(cf. § 234, 1, a,), 

387. Derivation by Suffix. The great majority of nouns 
are formed by the aid of a suffix. Some of the suffixes 
are applied to a verbal root (usually, but not always, in 
the form shown by the infinitive), others to a verbal stem 
or to the stem of a noun or adjective. The following 
alphabetical list contains those which are most important, 
i e., those which are now felt, more or less distinctly, as 
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suffixes, and form derivatives that have a definite and 
easily discernible relation to the primitive base. Those 
suffixes that contain a front vowel (c, i) are apt to cause 
umlaut, but there are many exceptions. 

1. ^e, attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done, or a concrete 
manifestation of the action ; e. g., 53nvbc, hurdeuy from sbarcH; hear; 
grenbc,joy, from fveucn, rejoice; ©cmcitbe, painting, from maicn, paint; 
©cliibbe, vow, from gclobcii, vow; ^itx^e, ornament, from gicrcU; adorn. 

2. @ is a very common suffix : (1) Attached to verbal roots it forms 
a multitude of feminines, which denote the action or its concrete effect, 
less often that which performs the action ; e. g., i^iigc, falsehood, from 
liigen, lie; 2(iQC, situation, from Uegen, lie; @abe, gift, from gebeit; 
©Jjrac^e, language, from fprcd)en ; gtiegc, fly, from fliegcn ; ©dftlange, 
serpent, from fdjUngeii, wind. A few masculiues denote persons ; e. g., 
^otC; messenger, from bieteii, hid. (2 Attached to adjectives (always 
with umlaut, if possible), it forms abstracts ; e. g., ©rogff greatness, 
from grog ; ?auge, length, from laiig ; ^iir^e, hrevUy, from lurg. 

3. @t% erei'. @i is of foreign origin, Lat. ia, Fr. ie, and is always 
accented. It is appended both to nominal and to verbal stems to form 
nouns of action and of place ; e. g., ^eud^ctei, hypocrisy, from l^tudjtin, 
feign; 5lbtci; abhey, from 3lbt, abbot. As it was often used after tx, the 
suffix came to be felt as crei, and the latter is now much more common 
than the simple ei @rei forms nouns of action, as TlaUxei, painting, 
from maleu ; of place, as S3a(fcrci, bakery, from bacfcn ; of condition, 
as ©flauerci, slavery, from ©flatJC ; rarely also collectives, as SReitcrei, 
cavalry, from 9tcitcr. It often implies contempt, as in ©^iclcrci, ^i\u 
bcrei, child's play / 3nxi\ttxeif pettifoggery, from 3urift. 

4. (^l, applied to verbal roots, denotes the instrument ; e.g., 3uge(, 
rein, from jiiel)en, draw/ ^lingel, bell, from tUugcu, ring; §ebe(, lever, 
from ^eben, lift. In South-German dialect el forms diminutives and 
familiar nick-names ; e. g., 3JJabcI, girl, instead of 2Jidbd|en ; ^tppd, 
nick-name of 3ofc^^. 

5. ^r, ItVf Iter. 6r, applied to verbal roots denotes the agent; e. g., 
(Sc^cr, seer, from fc^cu Scigcr, hunter, from jag en. It may also denote 
the instrument; e. g., @(I)ldgcr, sword, from fd)(agcu ; ^o\)xex, gimlet, 
from bol)veu. Attached to noun-stems it denotes a resident or a func- 
tionary ; e. g., 35urgcr, citizen, from iBurg, castle; 33cvlincr, resident of 
Berliii; SSoglcr, /oioZer, from SBogel ©artner, gardner, from ©artcii. 
The use of the suffix er after nouns in el and cu (as in the last two 
examples) gave rise to the two new suffixes let and ucr, which were then 
appended to nouns not ending in et or en ; as ^iiiiftlcf artist, from 
^unfl, art; ^eUner, waiter, from teller, cellar. 
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6. ^tit, feit. ^tit, cognate with hood, in falsehood, and head in the 
archaic drowsihead, = drowsiness, was once an independent word, mean- 
ing manner, person. It forms abstracts from adjectives, and collectives 
from nonns; e. g., ^uilicii, freedom, from frci ; @d)bn]^cit, beauty, from 
fd)on; 3JJeuJd)l)eit, mankind, from 2Jicnfd|; Sl^riflcnl^cit, Christendom, 
from (Jl)iifl. As appended to adjectives in ig, it took, by phonetic dis- 
similation, the form feit ; e.g., @eUgl)eit, blessedness, from felig, became 
»Selig!cit. The new suffix feit was then appended regularly to adjec- 
tives in tg, bar and fam ; e. g., Svcubigfcit, joyfvlness, from fieubig; 
J^iud^tbarfeit, fruitfulness, from frurf|tbav ; ?angjamfcit, slowness, from 
langfam* 

7. ^H^i forms from verbal roots a few nouns that denote the col- 
lective result of the action; e. g., ^cftrid^t, sweepings, from tcbrcii, 
sweep ; @J)iilici^t, toashings, from {J)iiten. 

8. ^n, cognate with en in vixen, earlier fyxen, i. e., shefox, forms 
feminines that correspond to masculines ; e. g., i^otuiU; lioness; S^bnu 
gin, queen; giirftin, princess. 

9. Sing, cognate with ling, in sapling, youngling, is attached to adjec- 
tives, to denote one who possesses or exemplifies the quality ; e. g., 
J^rcmbling, stratiger, from ficmb ; bungling, young man, from jung ; 
@i'fllilig, firstling. Applied to nouns it denotes connection, origin ; 
e. g., ^ofling, courtier, from ^of; ^progUng, sdon, from @j)ro6. 
Applied to verbal roots it denotes the agent or the object ; e. g., Sib* 
fommling, descendant, from ablommcu ; f^iubling^/oandZin^, from finbcn. 
In several words its meaning is uncertain and not distinctly felt ; e.g., 
©pelting, sparrow (cf. Eng. starling); Sril^ting, Spring, from frii^ ; 
©c^mettcrling, butterfly. 

10. ^\9, earlier spelling nig, nug, cognate with ness in goodness, is 
applied to adjectives to denote a concrete manifestation of the quality; 
e. g., SBitbniS, toUdemess, from toitb ; gciuhiiS, rottenness, from faul. 
Attached to verbal roots it denotes the action, its concrete effect, or the 
place where it is performed; e. g., ^enntuid, the act of knowing, or 
knowledge, from teimcii ; ^ctriibuiS, qffliction, from bctriibcii ; ©cfSng* 
ni^, prison, from fang en. 

11. Sal, attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done or a 
concrete manifestation of the action ; e. g., <Bd)id\a\,fate, fromyd)i(fcn, 
send ; Sviibfat, trouble, from tn'ibeu ; f abfal, refreshment, from labcn. 
@et, with weaker accent, is another form of the same suffix ; e. g., 
9laHel, riddle, from ratcu, guess; Uberbleibfcl, remnant, from ubeibteibciL 

12. S^aft/ cognate with ship iafriendship, was once an independent 
word meaning cMracter, being. It is attached to nouns to form 
abstracts and collectives ; e. g., gcinbfc^aft, enmity, from gcinb ; IRann* 
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fd^aft, crewy from 2Jiaim ; ^crrfc^aft, dominion^ from ^err ; Sotfc^aft, 
message, from ^ote. 

13. XUW, cognate with dom in kingdcm, was once an independent 
word meaning staJtus, condition. It is applied to nouns to denote 
estate, province, sphere, and to adjectives to denote a concrete mani- 
festation of the quality; e. g., S3urgertum, citizenshipf from Sftrgcr; 
giirflcutura, prineipaiity, from gilrfl ; Sttteitum, antiquity, from filter ; 
©igcntum, property, from cigcn, own; ^eitigtura, sandvary, halidom, 
from ^citig. Observe that it does not form collectives as in Eng. ; e. g., 
Qt^rifleutum Christianity; (S^rtflenl^eit, Christendom, It is rarely at- 
tached to verbal roots, as in ^ad^dtum, growth, from )t)ad){en. 

14> Ung, cognate with ing in ending, forms from verbal roots nouns 
that denote the action or its effect; e. g., ^arnung, loaming, from 
njovncn ; S£^ffung,/orm, version, from faffcn ; SKclnuug, opinion, from 
mcincn. It is rarely attached to adjectives, as in gcflung, /oHress, 
from fcfl. 

388. Derivation by Prefix. Not a few nouns are formed 
with the aid of a prefix. The word * prefix,' as here em- 
ployed, does not include prepositions, adverbs and other 
parts of speech, that have an independent existence. Such 
cases as, e. g., 3lntctt, share, and fjiirltjort, pronoun, come 
under the head of composition. It is also to be observed 
that many nouns which seem to come from a noun pre- 
ceded by an inseparable prefix (frc, ctit, ct, gc, t>tx, get) are 
in reality from verbs; thusSeftanb, constitution, is not from 
be 4- ®tanb, but from befte^cn ; SSorf all, decay, not from tor 
+ ^dd, but from borf alien. The true prefixes, as thus lim- 
ited, are few in number and, excepting ge, all accented. 
The more important of them are as follows: 

1. Kfter, identical with Eng. after, forms a few nonns denoting 
something secondary, spurious, false ; e. g., ^fterbilb, weak imitation, 
from i6i(b ; Slftcrgott, false god, from ®ott ; Slftcrrebe, calumny, from 
9{ebc; ^^ttmtit, posterity, from SSelt. 

2. 9int, the same as the unaccented ent, emp, in verbal compounds, 
appears in ^ntli^^ face, and ^ntkoort, ansioer. Its original meaning is 
over against. 

8. €tj, Eng. arch, from Gk. apx-, means chief, foremost; e. g., @q* 
ta^tl, archangel ; (ixihb\ttDidft,arch-viUain; dx^bvimmtop^, fool of fools. 

4. 9t, originally meaning loith, is prefixed to noun-stems to form 
collectives, and nouns denoting joint action^ association ; e. g., QttolilUf 
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mass of clouds, from SBolfe, cloud; ©ctwaffcr, locUers, from SBaffcr; 
©cfaljrtc, comrade, feUouj-iraveler, from S^^rt, journey; @efctt(c), com- 
panion (originally room-mate, from @aal, room); ©cfpicic, playmaie, 
from (^pie(. Prefixed to verbal roots, it forms nonns which denote the 
action itself or its concrete effect; e. g., @ebriill, roaring, from bruEen ; 
®crebc, taUc, from rcben ; ®cfd)cnf, present, from fd^cntcn ; ©cbaubc, 
building, from bauen. Both classes of deriyatives are apt to have the 
suffix t, and the great mass of them are neuter. 

5. 9Rt§, cognate with Eng. mis in mistake, means vyrong, amiss ; e. g., 
5Ki6brauc^, mistwe, abuse, from ©raud^, use; SJliggcburt, morw«ro«ay, 
from ©cbiirt ; SJiigmut, iU-humor, from Tint 

6. Un, cognate with un in untrue, is a negative prefix which besides 
being prefixed to adjectives, as in Eng., is freely used before nouns to 
reverse their meaning, or to denote something prodigious ; e. g., Un« 
iticnfc^, monster, from 9Kcnfc5 ; Uubing, absurdity, chimera, from 2)iug ; 
Unga^I, countless number, from 3^^! ; Uumaffe, prodigious mass, from 
3Kaffc. 

7. tit, cognate with or in ordeal, ultimately also with oui, means 
primitive, original, very ancient; e. g., Vixmtn\difprin^valman; Urfprad^e, 
original language ; Urqucfl, original source; Ura^n^crr, remote ancestor; 
Urgrogmuttcr, great-greai-grandmother. 

THE DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

389. Primitive Adjectives. A large number of adjec- 
tives, the most of them monosyllabic^ must count as prim- 
itive words; e. g., alt, old ; gut, good; xdi), rich; bfife, base; 

did, '^^^' 

1. Speaking generally the monosyllabic adjectives are really derived, 
like the nouns, from verbal roots, and had originally a formative suffix; 
thus alt goes back to an ideal form al-dd, in which (2a is a participial 
suffix and al a root meaning to grow (cognate with Lat. al-o, nourish) ; 
so that alt meant originally grown up. But there is no root al in Ger- 
man, and t is not felt as a suffix ; hence the word is to be regarded as 
primitive. There are, however, a few monosyllabic adjectives which 
are formed by ablaut from verbal roots that do exist in modem Ger- 
man; e. g., brac^, fallow, from bred^en, break; glatt, smooth, from 
glciteii, slip. 

2. In many cases the old formative suffix has left traces of itself in 
the umlaut of the root- vowel, or in a final t, or both. Thusfd^Sn, 
heauiiful, was once 5coni, and the t caused umlaut before it disappeared. 
So bofe is from an older bosi, the suffix i remaining as e* 
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390. Adjectival Suffixes. Most adjectives are formed 
by means of a sufl&x. The term 'suffix' does not embrace 
indepeiident words "which appear as the final element of 
a compound and preserve their own proper meaning; 
e. g., t)oVi,full, in \ijvxn^'ooU, painful; tcid^ in gcbanfcnrcid^, 
rich in thoughty thoughtful. On the other hand it may 
properly include endings such as -artig^ -tnft^ig, -fcligf 
which, as suffixes, are not identical with the adjectives 
artig, TnS^ig, fclig* The most important of the adjective- 
forming suffixes are, then, as foUows: 

1* tKtttg, a deriyative of ^rt; kind, manner, forms adjectives of man- 
ner from nouns and adjectives ; e. g., bli^artig, ligJUning-like, from 
SU^ ; l^unbartlg, dog-like, from ^unb ; grogartig, grand, from grog ; 
frcmbartig, strange, from frcmb. Notice also bcrartig, of that kind, from 
the adverbial gen. ber ^vt* 

2. fBut, from the root of *barcn, hear, is attached to verbal roots, 
sometimes also to nouns, and very rarely to adjectives. Its Eng. 
equivalent is generally, though vdth some exceptions, an adjective in 
able, ible; e. g., bicnPar, serviceable, from 2)ien|l ; fd^ipar, navig- 
able, from ©c^iff ; monnbar, marriageable, from Tlann ; furc6tbor,/ear- 
ful, terrible, from J?urd^t ; bcnibav, thinkable, from bcnteu; l^oltbar, 
tenable, from l^altcn ; IcSbar, readable, legible, from Icfcn ; offcubar, evi- 
dent, from off en* 

3. ^11/ em* ^n, cognate with en in wooden, forms adjectives of mate- 
rial from nouns ; e. g., gotbcu, golden; lebcrn, leath/em, from 2cbcr» Its 
use after nouns in er, as in lebern, gave rise to the new suffix em, 
which is more common than the original en ; e. g., blcicm, leaden, from 
©Id ; l&olgern, wooden, from ^olg ; jlal^Icrii, of sted, from ®ta% 

4. dx forms indeclinable adjectives from names of cities ; e. g., 
ber ^dlner !^otn, t?ie Cologne Cathedral, These adjectives are stereotyped 
genitives plural ; but since they are no longer felt as genitives one 
should not say, ein SBcrcin Sclpglger Seftrer for an associaiion of Leipzig 
teachers, but ein 3^erein toon Scipgiger Se^rcrn (§ 247, 2). 

5. iBxlti forms, from numerals, indeclinable adjectives denoting the 
number of kinds ^ e. g., cinerlei, of one kind; inan(f)erlei, of many kinds. 
In their origin these words are adverbial genitives of an old fem. noun 
!i!eie, meaning manner, way. 

• 

6. gfad^ forms multiplicative adjectives from numerals. It corre- 
sponds to Eng./oW; e. g., breifad), threefold; tjlelfatf), manifold. 
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7. SflK^^0' fttlttg, a derivatiTe of J^alt, fold, forms mnltiplicatiye 
adjectives from numerals; e. g., brcifaltig, or bvcifattig, threefold, triple; 
maunigfaltig (or =fdttig), manifold. 

8. ^aftr in its origin a pple. of l^aben, meaning had, possessed, foundy 
is attached to nouns, rarely to verbal roots, and still more rarely to 
adjectives. It means parto^in^/ of the nature of ; e. g., fnabeitl^aft, boyish, 
from ^uabe; fc^alt^af t, roguish, from Sd)al! ; fc^Icr^aft, erroneous, from 
gc()lcr ; fpafiftaft, jocose, from @po6 ; boS^aft, mcUicious, from bofc 
(earlier hos-i) ; trauf tjaf t, sickly, morbid, from Iran! ; f cfiftaft, too^n^af t, 
resident, from ftf^cit and luo^ueu. 

^' 34t forms from nouns a few adjectives of quality; e. g., t^orid^t, 
foolish^ from j^^or ; nthtWdjt, cloudy, from ^cbct ; '6\id}t, oUy, fromOI. 

10. 3(1, cognate with y in milky, is one of the commonest of suffixes, 
being attached to nouns, adjectives^ adverbs, and sometimes to verbal 
roots. Its force is that of theEng. suffixes y, fid, ous ; e. g., bhitig, 
bloody, from Slut ; frcubig, joyful, from grcubc ; ciuig, united, from 
cin ; iDal}rI)aftig, true, from tt)al)rl^aft ; beutig, of to-day, from (}eiite ; 
baraatig, of that time, from bamatS ; giiltig, vaM, from gclteit. 

11. 3f4r ^ cognate with ish in boyish, and is used in much the same 
way ; e. g., tinbifd), childish (with depreciatory meaning as compared 
with tinblic^, childlike); tcnhi^dj, loomanish (but ti>eibUd), uotnardy, 
feminine). It is the preferred suffix to form adjectives from proper 
names and foreign words ; e. g., romifd^/ Boman (as well as Romish) ; 
amcritanifd^, -^m€rtca?i/ hat}txi\d), Bavarian; loQiidj, logical; pl)lIofop^if^, 
phUosopMcai. A proper adjective in tfd) often takes the place of a limit- 
ing gen.; e. g., bic lOeffiug'fd^e X^toxie, the theory of Lessing. 

12. £td)f cognate with ly in friendly, is the most common of the 
adjectival suffixes. Attached to nouns it corresponds in the main to 
Eng. ly, ous, ful; e. g., gbttUd), god^y, dihine, from ©ott ; ttigtid), daUy, 
from Xag ; gcfol)rUd), dangerous, from @cfal)r ; fd)abUcI), harmful, from 
^6)(x\it» After verbal roots its meaning is similar to that of bar ; e. g., 
\tM\6), tolerable, from tctben ; tl)u(n)li(f), feasible, from t^uu ; mogUc^, 
possible, from tnbgeit. Derivatives in lidj and bar are sometimes 
formed from the same root with hardly perceptible difference of mean- 
^g'* e- g-» grcifbar and greiflid^, that can be grasped, from gveifciu 
More often there is a difference of meaning, hax having a more dis- 
tinctly passive force; e. g., avL^^iiljvhax, practicable ; auSfu^rtid), complete; 
iinbentbat; unthinkable, imbenfltc^, imm^emorial. Attached to adjectives 
tic^ usually has weakening force ; e. g., giltlic^, kindly, from gut ; rein* 
\i6), cleanly, from rein ; fiigltd), sweetisJi, from fiig. 2idj forms a few 
derivatives that are used only as adverbs (e. g., freilic^, § 373, 1), but 
it has never become, like Eng. ly, a true adverbial suffix. Adjeotiyes 
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in iQiidj, e. g., njonuigtlc^, rapturous, from SBoniic, luonntg, belong now 
to stately diction and are becoming quaint. 

13. Sod is cognate with less in endless and is used in much the same 
way ; e. g., QVunbloS, groundless ; freublo^, joyless. As independent 
word it means /rce/rom, rid of. 

14. 9Rii§tg^ a derivative of 'ifRai, manner, forms adjectives of manner 
from nouns; e. g., xcQchmiiq, regular, from SfJegel, rule; DoIfSmtigig, 
popular, from 35o(L 

15. Sftni, cognate with some in lonesome, is attached to nouns, adjec- 
tives and verbal roots. After nouns it has the force of Eng. -some; 
e. g., f ur d) tf am, /earsome, timid (with active meaning in contrast with 
furd)tbav,/ear/uQ, from guvd)t ; mu^Jam, toikowe, from 3JJul)e ; ^citjam, 
wholesome, from ^eil. To adjectives it gives a modified meaning 
which is not definable in general terms ; e. g., langfam, slow, from 
laug, long; ciujam, solitary, lonesome, from cin, one; Vcaci^fam, vigilant, 
from tcad), atoctke. Attached to verbal roots it forms verbals with 
passive, less often with active, meaning ; e. g., lentfam, tradable, from 
leufen ; Ut^^am, flexible, from bicgcii ; fc^tt>ctgfam, sUent, from Jc^trcigcn; 
aufmcrffam, attentive, from aufmcrfciu 

16. Selig/ derived from the noun-suffix fat in such words as trilb« 
felig, sad, from !£rilbfal, forms adjectives of manner, quality, char- 
acter ; e. g., f aumfelig, dilatory, from @aitmfal ; mill&fcUg, toilsome, from 
iOiii^faL In other cases the ending f e(ig is the adjective fctig, happy, 
e. g., gottfelig, godly, happy in God. In glildfcUg, happy, from obsolete 
@Iii(i{a(, the independent felig is now felt. 

391. Adjectival Prefixes. These are in general the same 
as the noun-forming prefixes mentioned in § 388. Thus : 

1. @t j/ always accented, forms absolute superlatives, mostly with a 
humorous tinge ; e. g., evjfaut, = fiugcrfl faul, extremely lazy. 

2. ®t, besides forming several adjectives that must count as prim- 
itive words, is prefixed to adjectives and verbal roots with a force 
which is not now distinctly felt and can hardly be defined in general 
terms (cf. § 396, 4) ; e. g., gcnug, enough; gcnau, exact; gcred^t, righi- 
eous, from rcd)t ; gctrcu, faithful, from treu ; gejc^eit, clever, from fd)ci' 
ben ; gcmoS, conformable, from mcffcn ; gcuc^m, acceptable, from nc^mcn. 

3. tttt/ as negative prefix, is cognate with Eng. un, and is used in 
much the same way, except that its accent is variable. If 'the basic 
adjective is not derived from a verbal root^ un usually has the chief 
stress; e.g., u'nriiljig, uneasy; u'nvicfttig, incorrect; u'nfriKi^tbar, 
ut^ruiJtfvl, Notice, however, such exceptions as uue'nbUc^, ir^niJte; 
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ungel^eu'eiv uncanny^ prodigious. The same principle holds if the basic 
adjective is derived from a verbal root, but is not a verbal in Bar, 
lid^, or fam ; e. g., u'ncr^ort, unheard of; u'nangcne^m, unpleasant ; 
u'nbcqucm, uncomfortable. Verbals in bar, lit!^ and fam generally 
accent the root syllable; e. g., uiibc'ufbar, unthinkable; uiiglau'btid^, 
incredible ; unbie'gfam, inflexible. But in some of this last class the 
accent is unsettled ; e. g., u'litocrjci^Uc^, or untJcrjei'^Ud^, unpardonable. 
Observe finally that iin may form negatives to -which there is no corre- 
sponding positive; e. g., ii}x\aQiid), unspeakable; u'iitJcr^offt,wnAop«f /or. 

4. Ht, always accented, has the same force as in nouns ; e. g., uralt, 
very ancient. 

THE DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

392. Primitive Verbs. All verbs tliat are derived directly 
from a monosyllabic root, with no other suffix than the 
usual en of the infinitive, must count as primitive words. 
Such are all of the strong verbs and a large number of 
older weak verbs; e. g., f)aUn, have; f)oUn, fetch; rcbcn, toZfc. 

1. It is to be noted, however, that the modem eit of the inf. repre- 
sents several different suffixes of the older language. One of the most 
common of these was the syllable ja, which has caused umlaut in some 
stems that, under the above definition, would have to be regarded as 
primitive ; e. g., ^orcn, h£ar, goes back to an earlier ^hor-jan, 

393. Derivation by Umlaut. Many verbs are derived 
by umlaut of the root-vowel from verbal roots, nouns and 
adjectives. The umlaut is due to the old suffix ^a, and is 
not always marked by the modern sign of umlaut. Thus 
we have : 

1. A number of factitive verbs from strong roots, but 
with the root-vowel of the preterite, less often that of the 
infinitive ; e. g., trftnfcn, make drink, water, cognate with 
drench, from trinfcn; fiil^ren, make go, lead, from fasten; 
toenben, make turn, from toinben ; Icgcn, make lie, lay, from 
licgen ; fefeen, make sit, set, from ji^cn ; fatten, make faU, fell, 
from fatten. 

a. In a few such f actitives there is change of the final consonant ; 
e. g., a^en, make eat, etch, from cffen; fc^nitjcn, carve, from ft^ncibcn*, 
l)ei$cn, macerate, from bcigen, bite; {d)mfi(fen, adorn, from fd^micgcn, lie 
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smooth. The same mode of formation appears in the weak verb tvtdexi, 
awake (transitive), from luad^eii, be awake. 

2. Numerous derivatives from nouns and adjectives, 
the umlaut being due to analogy, or to the fact that the 
basic word has it; e. g., furd^ten^ fear, from JJurd^t ; fiiffcn, 
kiss, from ^ug ; griinben, found, from @runb ; bclumen^ rear, 
from S3aum ; fd^todrgen, blacken, from fd^toarg ; fiffncn, open, 
from offen ; griinen, be green, from grilm 

394. Denominatives without TJmlant. A verb formed 
from a noun or adjective is called a * denominative.' Many 
such of late origin are formed without umlaut, by simply 
adding en. They are mostly intransitive. Examples: 
§aufen, dioeU, from §aug ; tourjetn, be rooted, from SBurjel; 
lanben, land, from Sanb ; attern, age, from 3ltter ; !ran!en^ be 
iU (cf. !rcln!en, grieve); crftarfen, grow strong (cf. ftfirfcn, 
strengthen). 

395. Derivation by Suffix. The verbal suffixes are 
appended to the root, thus forming a new stem which 
then receives the n or en of the infinitive. The most 
important of them are as follows : 

1. (S,fi forms a very few intensives ; e. g,, l^ord^en, hearken, from 

^ovcn ; fd)navd)cn, snore, from fd)narvcu, grunt. 

2. m forms iteratives, often with diminutive or derisive force, from 
verbs, nouns and adjectives ; e. g., tanjetu, caper, from tanjen, dance; 
grubctii; grub, from grabcn, dig; Iad)ctn, smile, from lac^cn, laugh; 
l)iiftelii, cough sligJUly, from lin\itn, cough ; liebcln, wafce love, 'spoon,' 
from licbcii ; ^onbctu, act, trade, from ^anb ; trfinteln, he sickly, from 
fronf. 

3. ®t forms iteratives and intensives, often with causative force, 
e. g., :p(atfd)cvn, spatter, fvom \i\at]d)cxi, splash; gnnimcrn, glimmer, 
from gUmmcn, shine; gogcvn, linger, from gieljcu, draw; flaubcrii or 
\tohcn\,fly like dust, from fiaubcii. In several verbs of this formation 
the root is oaomatopoetic and docs not appear in any simpler form; 
e. g., flufteru, whisper; vaufpern, clear the throat Different is the em 
of verbs derived from o.djectives (perhaps comparatives) in er ; e. g., 
fdubcvn, dean, from Janbcu ; t) erg ro Bern, enlarge, from grower. 

4. 3et, always accented, is of foreign origin, being derived from 
Ft. ir, ier, in such verbs as partir, 4iud'ier. In general the suffix is 
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attached only to foreign roots, as jlublcren, study; rcgicrcn, rule; 
etablicrcu, establish ; tctegrolp^icicn, telegraph. In a few cases, however, 
the base is German; e. g., bttd^flabicreu, speU, from S3ud)flabc; ftoI= 
giereit/ struts from {lotj* Verbs in teren are very numerous, an immense 
number of them having been coined unnecessarily. The present tend- 
ency, at least in dignified writing, is to discard those for which there 
are good native equivalents ; e. g., to use griinbeii or eiurid)tcu for 
ctablicrcn ; ciigeni for tjejiercn ; antilubigcu for onnoucicreu, etc. 

5. 3 9, as verbal suffix, is simply the adjectival suffix ig applied at 
first in such cases as eiutgen, unite^ from eiiitg, or tndgigen, moderaJte, 
from nidgig, and then extended by analogy to stems that have no 
adjective in ig ; e. g., rciiiigcii, cleanse, from rein ; bena(f)rid|tigen, 
inform, from iJiad^ridjt ; cubigeu, end, from (Snbc. 

^ 3^^ ^ attached to several pronouns and onomatopoetic roots. 
The verbs in gen mean to utter the word or sound denoted by the base ; 
e. g., bujen, address with bu ; iljrjcn, address vnth ibr » a^gcn, groan, 
say ad) ; feufgen, sigh; fd^lucfijen, sob. 

396. Derivation by Prefix. The unaccented insepa- 
rable prefixes are briefly treated in Part I, § 208. The 
account there given is amplified in the following para- 
graphs : 

1- f^t, i. e. bet weakened by loss of stress, is thought to have meant 
originally by, around, on all sides, as in bcjdjnciben, cut around, trim, 
circumcise. But this force is now rarely apparent. Usually when 
prefixed to a verbal root be has intensive or perfective force, denoting 
thoroughness of operation, or the completed effect of the action upon 
an object ; e. g., bcfrageu, ply mth questions, question, from fragen, ask; 
bcfcl)cu, look at carefully, inspect, from fcl)en ; bcgrabcn, bury, from 
nvabcn, dig; bejleften, loi^Astond, insist, from fte'^en ; bebenfen, consider, 
from beufeit. Often the difference between the simple verb and the 
compound is one of construction rather than of meaning ; e. g., 
bcfolgcn, foUow (ace), from folgen (dat.) ; bcac^ten, heed (ace), from 
ad)ten, (gen., or aco. with auf). 

a. Prefixed to nouns be forms verbs that mean to provide with, 
bestow, convert into, that which is denoted by the stem ; e. g., bemau« 
tetn, mantle, from 2J?autet; bccinPuffcu, influence, from ^influg; befrcun* 
ben, befriend, from J^icnnb. Some of these derivates have the suffix er, 
others ig ; e. g., begeiftern, inspire, from ©eift ; betjoltern, people, from 
3Sotf ; becnbigen, terminate, from @nbc ; be^ergigen, encourage, from 
§01*3. A few derivates in be, from nouns, occur only in the perf. pple. ; 
e. g., benac^bait, neighboring, from 9^oci^bar ; bcjal^rt, along in years, 
from 3a5r. 
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6. Prefixed to adjectiyes be forms verbs that mean to invest with, or 
put in operation, the quality denoted by the stem ; e. g., befctigeu, 
make happy, from fcUg ; beffi^igen, make capable, authorize, from fci^ig. 
The stem may be a comparative ; e. g., beveid^cm, enrich, from reidftcr , 
\)t\^xttxnf further, from toorbcv. 

2. @iit "^^^ form of the accented ant, in ^InttDOrt, meant originally 
over against, in return; cf. cutgeUen, re-pay, requite. As prefixed to 
verbal roots it has now two clearly defined uses. First, it forms incep- 
tives or inchoatives (denoting the beginning of an action) ; eg., citt^ 
bliil^en, blossom, come to bloom, from blill)en ; entsiinbcii; kindle, from 
gilnbcu; tnt\dila]tn, faU asleep, from Jd^Iafciu Secondlj-, it denotes sepa- 
ration or removal, involving often a simple undoing or reversal of the 
action denoted by the root; e. g., eittgel^cu, escape, from gc^cu; cntnel)= 
mcu, take away, borrow, from ne^mcu ; cutbccfen, discover, from becfen ; 
cntbiubcn, unfasten, from binbcn. 

a. Prefixed to noons it has privative force ; e. g., eut!|aupten, behead, 
from §aupt ; cntblattcrn, deprive of leaves, from flatter ; entfd^abigen, 
vndeinrdfy, from ^djate* Before adjectives that contain already the 
idea of aloofness, separation, it has simply factitive force ; e. g., cnt* 
frcmbcn, alienate, from fremb, strange; cutbtogcti, expose, from blog, 
bare; cutSugcrn, alieruxte, from auger; outward, 

b. Aside from its inchoative and privative use, cut forms a number 
of verbs in which the force of the prefix is dimly felt, the compound 
differing but slightly perhaps from the simple verb ; e. g., entbtcteii 
offer, from bietcu, offer; ciitric^teii/ set right, discharge (a debt), from 
rid^tcn, set right; ent^atten, contain, from l)alteii, hold, 

c. The three verbs ennxfaugcu (empfal^eu), cmpfd^Icii, and empfinbcn, 
contain the prefix in the form emp/ iitf having become tnpf. 

3. @r, the same as the accented ur in Urqiiell, ultimately also cognate 
with au§, out, meant originally out, forth, to the end. According as it 
looks to the beginning or the end it forms, from verbal roots : (1) 
Intransitive inchoatives ; e. g., crjlel^cn, stand forth, arise, from fte^cn ; 
erblul^cii, blossom, from btiil)cn ; evttJad^en, awaken {come into the state of 
uxikefu'ness denoted by the durative ttJad^cn), (2) Transitive perfect- 
ives, denoting attainment of a goal ; e. g., tvbtnU\x,think out, excogitate, 
from benfcn ; crjagcn, hunt down, capture by hunting; erfal)rcn, crleben, 
experience (reach by going, or living) ; cvbcttctu, get by begging. 

a. Prefixed to adjectives cr forms inchoatives and factitives ; e. g., 
txtxanttrif faU iU ; exUiwhtn, become blind; exmnwtexw, make cheerful, 
cheer up; crncucrii, renew; jid^ cvbrciflcii, make one's self bdtd, presume, 
Cf. also, from a noun-stem, fid) ermannen; make one's self a man, nerve 
one's self. 
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4. 9t, called by the Grimm Dictionary, which devotes some eighteen 
pages to it^ * the most wonderful word of our language/ meant origin- 
ally v)Uh, together. It is possibly cognate with Lat. cum', con-, co-. The 
radical meaning is still dimly felt in gerinnett^ run together, curcUe, and 
gcfricrcn, cool together, freeze, con-gedL (Cf. the nouns ® cbriibcr, brothers, 
belonging together in family or firm ; ® efd^i'te, fdlow-travder, etc.) 

a. From the meaning together came that of fitness, appurtenance ; 
©• g-> gc^Srcn, heUmgto; gcbul^vcn, hept; gcgicmcn, beseem. 

b. Hence also the perfective force of ge (cf. Lat. conficio with/ocio); 
c. g-, gclangeu, arrive at; gcrcid^eu, reach to, svffice; gcrotcn, come into; 
genefen, get well; getDinnen, gain. Out of this meaning grew its use as 
sign of the perf . pple. (§ 326, 1). 

c. In a few verbs ge has durative force, denoting a permanent or 
persistent condition ; e. g., fid) gebaren, behave one^s seHf; QthtnUw, think 
of, intend; geru^ett, please, be minded (not from rul^eu, but from an 
obsolete root cognate with reck); gebcireu, bear, be in a staie of bearing. 

d. In many cases, however, the force of ge is quite indeterminate. 
Indeed some of the explanations given above may be classed as doubt- 
ful, and in no case ic the force of ge very distinctly felt even by educated 
spealkers. In gtauBen, ©lud; ©nabe, it appears reduced to g. 

^* fbtX, cognate with /or in. forgive, at first meajxtforth, avoay. Like 
er it may look to the beginning or the end, and forms, accordingly : 
(1) Verbs that denote a final departure or removal from a previous 
status; e. g., Uergel^cti, pa^s aioay; toertreiberir drive out; tocrfcubcu, 
sendavoay, despatch; toergiegcil/ pour oi//, spiU, (2) Perfectives that de- 
note a final issue, closing up, using up, or wasting, as the result of the 
action ; e. g., tocrblii^eu, go out of bloom, fade; uerbluten, bleed to Jeaih; 
frcffeii, i. e., toereffen, eat up, devour; toevfd^iuinbeu, vanish; tocrgroben, 
bury; Uerfiegcln, seal up; toerbraudften, use up; Jjerfpicleu, waste in play. 

a. Out of the first meaning grows that which simply negatives the 
meaning of the basic verb (cf. dis-pense and dis-uniie); e. g., Jjcrbleten, 
forbid, from birtcu, otfer; Jjergeffcn, /orgfef, from obsolete geff en, sr«< ; 
tjcrfageu, refuse. 

b. The final issue being often conceived as wrong, \)tr comes to 
mean amiss, wrongly, in excess, too long; e. g., titxtc^xtn, pervert (give a 
wrong turn), from fel^ren, turn; Ueitcuucn, misjudge; tocrful^reti; lead 
astray, seduce; \)cx[\{^n\, sit too long; tjerfd^tafen, orcrsZcep. 

c. Prefixed to a noun or adjective toer has factitive force ; e. g., toer- 
golbcn, gUd, from @otb ; ijeigottein, idolize, from @ott ; toeretoigen, eter- 
naiize; Dcvlangeni, make longer, from Iciugev. 

d. In some cases the perfective force of t)ei* is so weakly felt that the 
compound hardly differs appreciably from the simple verb ; e. g., Dev* 
meibeu, avoid, and metben ; Dcrleiigiten, deny, and leugnetu 
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6* StX, without cognate in modem English, means asunder, apart, 
in pieces ; e. g., jerreificn, tear in pieces; gcrtrcten, cnish by treading ; 
3crfaIlen,/aK to pieces, 

DERIVATION OF PRONOUNS AND PARTICLES. 

397. The Prononiis. Of the derivation of pronouns 
there is little to be said. The personal pronouns, as also 
the simple possessives and demonstratives, are primitive 
words formed from pronominal roots. , The amplified 
possessive-stems meinig, bcinig, etc., have the adjectival 
suffix tg. ©crfelbc is a compound of ber and fetb, cognate 
with se^, which was sometimes uninflected in older Ger- 
man, but is now always inflected with the sense of English 
same. 

1. Of the intensives fetbct/ fdbfl, the former is a stereotyped nom. 
sing. mas. of fetb^ while the latter comes from the gen. f etbed with 
excrescent t; due perhaps to superlatives in fl. 

2. The relative pronouns are of secondary origin, ber being the 
demonstratiye ber, and Wtdi the interrogative Xoeld), which is from the 
old interrogative stem hva, hve, with suffix Vid) = like, ^el(^ is thus 
= what'like. The same suffix appears in \o\d) = so-like, SBer and u^aS 
are interrogatives, the r being the ending of the nom. sing, mas., and 
9, representing an older t (cf. Eng. vDhecC)^ that of the neu. 

8. The indefinite pronouns are either primitive words (aUf anbev, 
bcibe, jcb-, man, Diet), compounds of such (icmanb=j[e + ntan, me* 
inaub = nie + man, icbcrmann=ieber 2Jioun), or they have adjectival 
suffixes already mentioned (einig, ttlidj, {eglici^, UJeiiig, mand^, which ?s 
identical with mannig in mannigfalt). 

398. The Particles have been pretty folly treated, with respect to 
their derivation, in preceding sections. Those adverbs which are 
simply uninflected adjectives have, of course, the derivation of adjec- 
tives. On the adverbial suffixes (c)«, cn8, ling«, tcaxti, toeifc, see 
§§ 373-4. 

1. The prepositions and conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin 
(§§ 376, 378, 1). For the derivation of those prepositions that are not 
primitive words consult the list in § 377. The conjunctions are either 
primitive words and compounds of such, or they have the derivation 
of adverbs. There are no principles of derivation applicable to them 
as a class. The same is true of the intezjections. 
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WOKD-COMBINATION. 
COMPOUND NOUNS. 

399. Of Noun-Composition in (General. Two or more 
words combined into one and used substantively consti- 
tute a compound noun. The last element is nearly always 
a noun, has weak stress and determines the gender and 
declension of the whole. The first element may be any 
part of speech ; it has strong stress and contains the 
dominant idea ; e. g., jSxa^iji^n^q, freight-train ; ©d^ne'ttgu^g^ 
fast train; (Si'fenbal^n*3l^ngclegcn^eitcn, raUway-affairs, 

1. A few compound nouns have an adjective, adverb or phrase as 
final element; e. g., 3a'^vl)u'nbcrt, century; 2c'bctt)o'l)(, fareweU; 
9Mmincrfatt, never-full (of a glutton or toper) ; @tcllbid)cin, rendez-vous; 
2>pxh\Ci'm9^d\), jump-afield, romp; ®arau«(from jjar aiif>)f finishing-stroke. 
But such compounds are comparatively rare and stand apart from the 
ordinary principles of composition. 

400. Compounds of Noun and Noun are the most numer- 
ous class. They are formed in German much more freely 
than in English and hence can not always be translated 
by an equivalent compound. The important facts relating 
to them are as follows : 

1. The first element may be the simple stem — the 
earliest mode of composition ; e. g., ^au^l^crr, head of the 
house; Sud^^anbtung, 6oo^-store ; SSatcrlanb, native country, 

a. Observe, however, that many nouns now monosyllabic once had 
a stem-suffix. The final vowel of this suffix, becoming 6; rendered the 
*stem,* for the purposes of composition, in some cases like the plu., 
with which it later became confused ; e. g., 2^ogcbud), day-book^ diary 
(not days-hook, though it looks so) ; §unbeilcucr, dog-tax ; ^fcrbcflcifc^, 
horse-flesh. In SBrautigam, bridegroomf i. e. hnde-man, and SfJad^tigott, 
nigUingale, i. e. night-singer, the old stem-suffix persists as i. 

2. More often the first element is the genitive singular 
in (e)§, (e)n, or the genitive plural in cr, en, c ; a g., ®etfle^> 
haft, intellectual poioer ; ^nahtnalttx, boyhood ; grauenttoflcr, 
nunnery; ©eifterreic!^, spirit-realm; ©anfepaH, goose-pen; 
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5Dtaufefra^, damage done by the gnamng of mice. Possibly 
the last two cases should come under 1, a, above. 

a. The ending (e)d of mas. and neu. nouns, having come to be felt 
simply as a connecting link in compounds, was then applied also to 
feminines, which would not take it as separate words ; e. g., Sicbc^brief, 
love-letier; ®eh\iMtaQ,Urihrday ,' SS^aljV^eit9iitht,love of tnUh ; gcflnng«» 
mauer, fortress-vjoU. It is thus now quite commonly applied to femin- 
ines in t, ^eit, fcit, fc^aft, ung. 

b. So, too, the ending en may be added to fem. nouns in the sing. ; 
e. g.y ai^xentvoxt, word of honor; @oniicnaufgang, sunrise. But these 
nouns once had en in the gen. regularly. In other cases the final e of 
a fem. in e is dropped ; e. g., ®(^u(te^rcr, school-teacher. 

3. With respect to its meaning the first element may- 
limit the second in almost any syntactical relation. Thus 
it may be equivalent to 

a. An appositive ; e. g., ©ottmenfc^, Ood-man; ©teniblumc, star- 
flovoer, 

h. A genitive, which maybe: (1) Partitive, as in ^anMUii, part of 
the land, district. (2) Objective, as in S^ftvonbefleigutig, mounting of the 
throne; ^aifcma^I, imperial election. (3) Subjective, as in S8Ufef(f)Iag, 
ligJUmng'Stroke. (4) Of specification, as in @efiil)(8ntann, man of feeling. 
(5) Of connection, as in giirftenfo^n, son of a prince ; 2Jicere«ttJctte, wave 
of the sea. 

c. An accusative, as in @c^ul)macf)er/ shoemaker. 

d. A prepositional phrase denoting purpose, destination, material, 
source, instrument, place, manner, etc.; e. g., ^a\^tVQlai, glass for 
water; ^txo\)li\\t, straw hat ; ^xe\\Ml)xd\\tn, tears of joy ; ®am|3ffdftiff, 
steamboat; SBaffcvfal^it, journey tyio::<er; ^iii^oihat, foot-soldier. 

4. While in general no hyphen is needed between the parts of a 
compound, very long or unusual compounds should be bisected or 
trisected for the convenience of the eye; e. g., ^cucrtocvfid^crung8=®efcll' 
fd)aft, fire-insurance company; ^crfonaU^eranbcvungS^'^Jhid^tDeiJung, 
report on changes of personnel. But there is no fixed rule on this 
subject. 

401. Compounds of Adjective and Noun. The adjective 
is uninflected and the compound has a specific meaning, 
different from that which would be given by the inflected 
adjective in agreement with the noun ; e. g., 3ungfrau, 
young (unmarried) woman; @ci)tt)aT3tt)aIb, Black Forest; 
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Slltpabt, old-town, old part of town; ©auertraut, 8av£rkraut ; 
^cttfcl^er, clairvoyant 

a, A few spurious compounds contain an inflected adjective in 
agreement; e.g., bie ga'ugettJc'Ue, tedium, gen.-dat. bcr ?on0e(n)n)citc ; 
bag ^o^ciicb, Soin^ of Sohmon, be« $o^cntiebc«, bent $o^etiliebc ; bcr 
^o^cpricjler, high-priesty ciu §ol)cr|3ricflcr, bcS ^o^cnpricpcrS, gtoci ^ol^c? 
))rieper ; ber @e^ciin(c)rat, prityy counsellor^ cin ®c]^cim(cv)rat, be« ®c* 
^cim(cn)rat8, gmei ®c^cim(c)rate, bie ®eljcim(en)rote. 

1. Substantive adjectives take the form of a weak gen. plu.; e. g., 
'^xmtn\ttntx, poor-tax ; ^ranfcn^auS, house for the sick, hospUal; $ciU* 
genfd^eiit^ sainUy halo, 

2. Here belong also compounds of numeral and noun ; e. g., 'S>vtitd, 
triangle; SSicrgcfpann, coach and four, 

402. Compounds of Verb and Noun. The first element 
is the simple root, sometimes with a connecting e, which 
represents an earlier stem-suffix ; e. g., ©d^iefe^jufoer, gun- 
powder, from fd^icfecn, shoot ; 9?enntt)ort, noun, from nenncn ; 
^orfaal, lecture-room, from ]^5ren; Sefebu^, reading-book, from 
Icfen ; ^eif d^ef a^^ postulate, from l^ctf d^en. 

403. Compounds of Particle and Noun are quite numer- 
ous ; e. g., Qatoort, assent, from ja ; Qefetgeit, present time, 
from jcfet ; gurhjort, pronoun ; ^[n^S^e, acclivity ; SSorrcd^t, 
prerogative; aKigtnut, ill-humor; £)htt\)anpt, chieftain; Uuter* 
abtettung, subdivision, 

1. Numerous words which might seem at first sight to come under 
this head are not compounds of particle and noun, but derivatives of a 
compound verb ; e. g., 3lu§gong, exit, from au«gcl)en; SBol^Itl^at, benefit, 
from ttjoljlt^un ; Uberjic^cr, overcoat, from iibcrsie^cu. 

COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

404. Noun and Adjective. This is the most common 
type of compound adjective. The first element may be 
the stem or the genitive. It denotes various syntactical 
relations^ which are easily understood. Examples: geift* 
reid^, clever, spiritual; gcifie^arnt, intellectually poor ; l^ojfnung^' 
boH, hopeful; menfd^enteer, devoid of men, uninhabited; l^crgen^s 
franf, sicic at heart ; arbeit^fd^ig, capable of work. 
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1. Many compounds of this type imply comparison, the 
first element being intensive ; e. g., ricf cngro^, taU as a giant, 
gigantic; blifef^nett, quick as lightning; morgcnfci^on, beautiful 
as the morning ; Btutann, poor to the very blood, very poor 
(but it may also mean poor in blood) ; ))ubclna|, soaking wet 
(wet as a poodle emerging from the water). 

2. The second element may be a participle (sometimes without ge), 
the first denoting the object, agent, instrument, or some adverbial 
relation; e. g., l^cqjcrrcigcnb, heart-rending; gotttjcvlaffen, God-for- 
saken; ntccrumgebcu, sea-girt; l^crjgcUcbt, dearly leUyved; grunbtoev' 
ItljXi, ro/dically perverted ; ^au^bacfeu, ^07»e-5afced, homdy. 

a. SScrgeffen,/orQfotten, occurs with active force as if for tjcrgcffcnb; 
e. g., :pf(ic^tt)crg cff cu, el^rtjcvgcffen, duty-forgetting, Tionor-forgetting. 

405. Adjective (or Adverb) and Adjective. Compounds 
of two adjectives, denoting a combination of the two qual- 
ities, are quite common. The first has the stem-form and 
is thus not formally distinguishable from an adverb; e. g., 
altbeutf d^, old German ; toKfU^n, foolhardy ; ^cllgriin, bright 
green. 

a. Compounds of these adjectives also occur ; e. g., altl^odjbeutfd), 
Old High German ; rottoeiplau; red white and blue. 

1. In such a compound as cbeI*Pumm (G.), though we can hardly 
translate it except by nobly mute, ebel is not a true adverb. Where the 
first element is an adverb the second is a participle ; e. g., ucubacfeit, 
n£w^ked; l^aihtDadj^tn, half -grown; Ijti^Qtlkhtt fervently loved ; l^od)* 
gc^Jvicfen, highly-praised. 

2. A noun with preceding adjectival modifier is converted into a 
compound adjective by means of the suffixes Ig, i\dj, Ud^, both elements 
taking the stem-form; e. g, cinftugig, one-eyed; altmobifd), old-fash- 
ioned ; f vcmbfpra(f)tid^, pertaining to foreign languages. The usual suffix 
isig. 

406. Other Types of Compound Adjective occur, but are 
less common. Thus the first element may be : 

1. The pronoun fclbjl ; e. g., felbflDcvjianblid^, obvious. 

2. A verbal root ; e. g., Icrneifrig, eager to learn; bcn!n)iirblg, m^mor^ 
able, 

3. A particle; e.g., anjleflig, Aancfy; ahl)oibf ungracious. 
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OTHER COMPOUNDS. 

407. The Composition of Verbs, the subject being bound up with 
that of conjugation, has been fully treated in preceding sections. For 
inseparable composition see §§ 206-8 and 396 ; for compounds of 
separable particle and verb, §§ 210-12 and 341 ; for compounds of 
adjective and verb, or noun and verb, §§ 213 and 342 ; for compounds 
of compounds, §§ 214 and 343. 

408. CompoiLiid Particles generally accent the second 
element. A compound adverb may consist of (1) noun -f- 
adverb, as flromau'f, upstream ; (2) adverb (preposition) -{- 
adverb, as fofo'rt, at once; bal^i'n, thither; utnfie'r, round about; 
iiberau'g, altogether ; juglei'd^, at the same time ; (3) preposi- 
tion + case, as iihtxijan'pt, in general; t)orl^a'ubcn, at hand, 
extant ; inbe'ffen, meanwhile, 

a. But the first element receives the accent if it is a pronoun or 
adjective, or if it is formed by means of one of the adverbial suffixes ; 
e. g., bc'ingcmafe, accordingly ; be'rgeftalt, in such way ; ntei'uctiucgeu, 
xm my account; a'UcTbiitg?, to 6c sure; \\t\\' ntiyx^^ , recently ; a'nbern= 
falls, in the other event; too'vinittaflS, forenoons; gu'fc^enbS, visibly; 
tc"iiVDei\c, partly. Some other exceptions occur ; e. g., au'gcr^alb/ and 
other compounds of l)a\h, i'rgenbiDO, bc'imoc^. Si'nmal means once 
{and no more); cinma'f, once (upon a ttme), just. 

1. Compound prepositions consist of preposition -j- case ; e. g., 
anfla'tt, instead; iiifo'fgr, in consequence of. iBiuncn is a compound of 
bei and the adverb inncn. For others consult the list in § 377. 

2. Compound conjunctions consist of two adverbs or of conjunction 
+ adverb; e. g., toittt)o\:j\, aUhxmgh ; fobalb, as soon as; obgleici^, ob= 
tt)oI)t, although. ©ietDcit, archaip for because, is the adverbial ace. bie 
SBciKe), the while. 

THE SENTENCE. 

409. Since the analysis of the sentence and the nomenclature ap- 
plicable thereto are the same for German as for English, a brief treat- 
ment of the subject in its general aspects will be sufficient. 

410. The Simple Sentence consists of a single subject 
and a single verb, each perhaps with modifiers. The sub- 
ject is always a noun or pronoun. The modifiers of the 
subject may be : article, attributive adjective, limiting 
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genitive, adnominal phrase, appositive (appositional pred- 
icate) and sometimes an adverj). The modifiers of the verb 
may be : object, predicate, adverb, dependent infinitive. 

1. "With respect to its form the simple sentence is either 

(1) assertive, as cr l^at ba^ ^^el erreid^t, lie has reached the goal; 

(2) interrogative, as ^t cr ba^ ^xd crreid^t? (3) optative-im- 
perative, as niogc er bag ^iti crreid^en, Tnay he reach the goal, or 
er bel^altc bag ^ki im Sluge, let him keep the goal in view. To 
these may be added (4) the exclamatory type, which, how- 
ever, may have the dependent form; e. g., tt)ie fd^neff er bag 
^xt( crreid^t l^at ! how quickly he has reached the goal ! Cf . 
§ 413, 1, ft. 

a. An initial verb with following bod) renders an assertive sentence 
emphatic ; e. g., ift bod) bic ©tabt \mt gcfe^rt, reaXly the city is as if 
sioept (G.). 

6. Any of the above forms may be negatived by the adverb nid^t 
As in English, double negation is now regarded as vulgar and nngram- 
matical, but it is common in the spoken language and is found abun- 
dantly in the best literature of all periods ; e. g., eS ijl a(g Ijiitte uie* 
titanb nid)tg gu treiben, it is as if no one had anything to do (G.) ; iiur feiii 
®ctb \)Cit jte iiid^t, only she hasn't any inoney (L.). See the multitude of 
examples in the Grimm Dictionary, under f eiil. 

c. A pleonastic iiid^t may occur (1) in exclamatory sentences, (2) in 
dependent clauses after a verb of denying, doubting, forbidding, hin- 
dering, or the like, and (3) after a comparative ; e. g., from Gleim, iuie 
muutci* njar fie nid)t I horn lively she was ! i. e., what degree of liveliness 
did she not exhibit ? tt)ie fd^ttjer jinb uid)t bie 2Kittct gu eviuerbcu I how 
hard the means are io obtain {G.) I id) iuiU gtt)ar nit^t Icugnen, bag au 
bicfen 53ud)ern md)t mant^eg gu toerbeffcni feiu foUte, IwUl not deny thai 
many things in these hooks might be capMe of improvement (Jj.) ; Juer 
gtt>cife(t, bag i^rTiid)t . ♦ • bie^rogmut felberfeib? who doubts that you 
are magnammity itself (L,)? bag ift fogar uncnbUd^ toaljuer M iljv eg 
fetbfl nidjt empfinbct, that is indeed infinitely more true than you yourself 
fed (G.). This last usage is due to French influence and has now 
gone out of vogue. 

411. The Compound Sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences co-ordinately connected ; e. g., bie ^unft 
ift lang unb furg ift unfer Seben, art ist long and our life is 
short (G.). 
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a. A sentence consisting of two connected subjects with one verb, 
or of two verbs with one subject, may be classed as 'partly com- 
pound.' 

1. The conjunctions that unite the members of a compound sentence 
are the general connectiyes (§ 379) and the adverbial conjunctions 
(§ 380). 

412. The Complex Sentence consists of two sentences, 
one of wliich is subordinate to some word in the other ; 
e. g., id^ fe^c nidjt, toaxnm bu fragft, / do not see why you ask. 
The important characteristic of the dependent clause is 
the final position of the verb. 

1. A clause may be dependent in fact without being so in form ; 
e.g., G^W)i^i^^P" ftel)t : im 2(ufang \mx ba§28ort;t< is written: in the 
beginning was the Word, 

2. Every dependent clause performs the function of a substantive, 
an adjective, or an adverb. We have to do, therefore, with three 
kinds of 

DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

413. Substantive Clauses are introduced by ba^, a rela- 
tive pronoun, or an indirect interrogative. The latter may 
be either an interrogative pronoun, a compound of too, or 
one of the conjunctions o6, tuann, toxt, Ujo, rarely afe. 

1. The clause may be subject, object (of verb or prepo- 
sition ol^ne); predicate, or appositive; e. g., iua^ tDirfltd^ ift, 
ift berniinftig/ what is real is ratwnal; toxt ftc bic 5lugen niebcr* 
fd^lagt, l^at tief jid^ in tnein §erg geprdgt, her way of casting down 
her eyes has impressed if self deeply on my heart (G.); id^ fiil^Ie 
tDol^I, ba§ nti^ ber ^err nur \i)ont, I feel sure that you are only 
sparing me (G.) ; bu bift am ©nbc — toa^ bu bifl, you are afkr 
all — what you are; er funbigt, ol^ne bag er c^ tocig, ^ ^ns 
without knowing it ; ber ®a(5, bag attc SKcnfd^cn glcid^ fmb, the 
proposition that all men are equal. 

a. As to the mode and tense of object clauses, see §§ 360-61. 

b. The omission of the verb before object clauses with toa^^ toit, )oa9 
fiir, has given rise to exclamatory sentences of dependent form ; e. g., 
toad bu uic^t ailed gu ei-ga^Ieu ^ajl I what aU haven't you to ieU (G.)/ tote 
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QUe$ fld^ gum ®angen totbt ! ?ioio everything weaves Usdfinto a whdefG,)! 
But exclamatory sentences do not by any means always have this form. 
Cf. Goethe's Wit Ucb' id) hi(i) I luic Wicf t bciu luge 1 toit licbfl bu mid) 1 

c. A snbstantiYe clause is often anticipated by a compound of ba ; 
e. g., bcv SBcrt bcr Srfiubuug befte^t bariu, bag fie iiberall oulDcnbbar if!, 
the value of the inverdion consists therein that it is universaUy applicable. 
So a ba6-clause may follow an interjection ; e. g., ad^ 1 hai hit 2Jicnfcl&cu 
fi) uugtii(fUd| jtub I alas, thai people are so unfortunate (G.) / 

d. Clauses with a(^ ob, or atS with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), while form- 
ally adverbial, sometimes have substantive character ; e. g., bamit @ie 
nid^t gtaubeU/ al9 ^anbelte id^ itbereiU; that you may not hdieve that laded 
overhasiily (G.). 

414. Adjective Clauses modify a noun or pronoun and 
are introduced by a relative pronoun, a compound of too 
(rarely ba), or one of the conjunctions al9, ba, tDann (rare), 
tDcnn, iDte, njo ; e. g., ber Oott, ber Sifen tDad^fen Ue§, the God 
who caused iron to grow; ben lieb' xij, ber Unmtigfid^e^ begcl^rt, 
/ hve him who desires the impossible (G.); man burd^fud^tc 
aKc fitter, too grembe tDol^neu fonnten, all places where stran-^ 
gers might dwell (S.) ; bic S^iUn, ba Of nod^ felbfl im SSScrbcn 
tDar, the time when I myself was stiU growing (G.). 

415. Adverbial Clauses either define an adverb or limit 
the verb of the main sentence. They are introduced by 
the subordinating conjunctions and may be classified as 
follows (see § 381 for further examples and comments). 

1. Local, introduced by iuo and its compounds, rarely by ba ; e. g., 
bleibt, ttjo il^r feib, remain where you are; iiberaH, toobiu mein gug mic^ 
tvug, everywhere where my feet carried me (S.). 

2. Temporal, introduced by aU, bet)or, bi8, ba, cl^c, inbcm, inbe§, 
natf)bcm, fcit(bem), jobalb, fotange, fo oft, juaun (archaic), »cun, toaljreub, 
ttjie, njo and its compounds ; e. g., bamalS fd)icu er miv gettjaubt, al« id^ 
i^n uoc^ nid)t t)erflanb, at that time he seemed to me clever when I did not 
yet understand Aim(G.); bteibt boc^, bi« meine SSirtitt fommt, remaiw, 
wonH you, untU my wife comes (S.). 

3. Conditional, introduced by alS with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), ate ob, 
ate tDCUU, cSfci bcuu bag (§ 356, 1, a), fatl8, im gaflc bag, fo (archaic), njeun; 
e. g., toir founteu t)ie(, tucuu ir>ir gufammeuiliiuben, we could do much if 
toe stood together (S.). For the mode of conditional clauses see § 359. 
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a. As a variety of conditiona] clause we may regard the restrictive 
clause introduced by iutt)icfcni, inwiettjcit, fofeni, fotDeit, iDofern ; e. g., 
er cl^rt tie SBiffenfd^af t, iofern fte imi^t, he honors science so far as U is 
ua^uL (G.). 

&. A conditional clause is often thrown into the form of an interrog- 
ative sentence : e. g., o, gicbt t% ©eifter in ber Suft, 0, if there are spirits 
in the air (G.). 

4. Concessive, introduced by obgleitf), obfd^on, obtDol^t; ob glnar, fo -f- 
adverb or adjective, Wtxm and), luenugteid), ttjenn fd^on, h)ictt>o^(, toic 
audi, ti'o^bem bag, ungcad^tet bag ; e. g., ge^ort^cn tt)ill id), ob i(ft g(eid) 
^icr ttod^ ttiandjcS fagcn loniite, I wiU obey, though I might say mu6h on 
this point {G.) ; fo gut man njaljU, fann man fic^ bot^ betnigcn, honoever 
well one chooses (tJwvgh one choose ever so well), onJe may he mistaken, 

a. Concession can be expressed by simple inversion with following 
gtcid), (x\\6), fd)on, nub (§ 379, 4, a); e. g., ift gtcid) bic S>^\ii nid^t tJoU, 
dlthoughthe number is not complete (S.) ; nub foUt' er auc^ jlraud^elu uberall, 
and though he should stumble everywhere (S.). 

5. Causal, introduced by ba, inbem, Ujcil, gnmat(ba) ; e. g., ic^ fann 
fro^Iid^ fd)ctbcu, ba nieiuc 5lugen bicfcn Sag gcfel^cu, lean depart happy, 
since my eyes have seen this day (S.). 

« 

6. Proportional, introduced by jc, je nad)bcm, tule; e. g., \t c^er bn 
l\x nn« guriicfc fel^rft, \t fd^oner \o\x\i bn uu8 UJiUfomnten fcin, the sooner 
you return to vs, etc. (G.). 

7. Comparative, introduced by aU, Xt)U, gtcid^ttJte, fottJie ; e. g., ber 
trcige @ang be« ^riegc« tl)at bem ^onig ebcnfooiet ©d^aben, at« cr ben 
9?ebeHen SSorteit brad)te, the slow progress of the war injured ihe king Just 
as much as it profited the rebels (S.); il)r fc^t bie Sad)en, luie man bie 
@ad)en eben fie^t, you see things as people do just see them (G.). 

a. The clauses with al0 ob, a\^ it)eun, classed above as conditional, 
are strictly a combination of comparative and conditional. 

6. Where the verb is the same in both clauses, it is often omitted in 
the second, just as in English ; e. g., bu nimmjl c8 ^o^er, a(« idj fetbft 
(e§ ne^me), you take it more seriously than I myself (G.). 

8. Final, denoting purpose, and introduced by bag, bamit, auf bag 
(archaic) ; e. g., eilt Ijeim mit forgenber @cele, bnmit er bic grift ni(I)t 
tjerf el)te, hurries home with anxious heart, in order that be may notfaU to be 
on time (S.). 

9. Consecutive, denoting result, and introduced by bag, usually with 
preceding fo, ber %vt, bergeftalt, etc. ; e. g., ber SSinb tt)e\)it fo Part, bag 
tt)ir !aum rubern fonnteu, the wind blew so hard that we could scarcely row. 
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. The peculiar use of the bajs-clause after n comparative or gu (§ 367, 
5, a) grew out of an ellipsis of fo ; i. e., er ifl gvoSer (jU grofe)/ at8 bag ber 
^Icib ll^m f d)aben fountc, Jie is too great for envy to injure him, stands for 
er ifl grbgcr al« fo 9106, bag, etc. 

WOBD-OEDER 

416. Types of Word-Order. We have to distinguish 
three types of word-order according as the finite verb 
occupies second place, first place, or last place, in relation 
to other elements of the sentence. 

o. Essentially, then, the subject of word-order is all bound up in 
the position of the finite verb. This is the basis of classification and 
the point which should receive the learner's attention before every- 
thing else. 

1. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
second place may be called the assertive order. It presents 
two cases. If the subject precedes, as in er ifl ba, we have 
the normal order. If an adjunct of the verb precedes, 
thus requiring the subject to follow the verb, as in ba ifl 
tx, we have the inverted order. 

a. The terms * normal ' and * inverted ' are used in a somewhat con- 
ventional sense. It is not to be understood that the order er tjl ba is 
either more ancient or more common than the order ba ijl cr. From 
the German point of view there would be no serious impropriety in 
taking the latter as the starting-point, and regarding ^e former as an 
* inversion.' Indeed, some recent grammarians ignore this distinction 
entirely and call every sentence * normal,' in which the finite verb oc- 
cupies second place. It is, however, convenient for some purposes to 
keep the term 'inversion' in its traditional sense. 

2. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
first place, as in ift er ba, may be called the interrogative 
order, though its use is not confined to interrogative sen- 
tences. 

3. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
last place, as in (td^ njetg md)i) ob er "ba ift, being character- 
istic of dependent clauses, may be called the dependent 
order. 
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417. The Normal Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences in which no other element precedes the 
subject in order of thought. The arrangement is : first, 
the subject and its modifiers ; second, the finite verb ; 
third, the adjuncts of the verb ; last, the non-finite part 
of the verb. Examples : ber ©d^cifer \>vii^te fitS) gum Jang, 
the shepherd dressed himself for the dance (G.); ba^ cngc 
Sebeii fte^t mtr gar nid^t an, the narrow life does not suit me at 
aU (G.); il^c ^bt i^n treulid^ eingefungen, you have faithfully 
sung him to sleep (G.). 

1. Observe that in the normal order the finite verb 
must have second place ; no adjunct of the verb may in- 
tervene between it and the subject. Thus, where English 
says I really believe, he soon returned, etc., German says iij 

ylaubc h)ir!tid^, cr le^rtc balb gurtii. 

a. A few words are excepted from this rule, viz.: aber, quite 
frequently ; aud), when its force fails on the preceding subject ; some- 
times also bod), inbeffeit, jcbod), bagccicn, tro^bcm, tifimnd^, a(fo, and a 
few others ; e. g., ba« alfo toax bc§ $ubet§ ^cni, so thai was the kemd 
of the poodle (G.). Other exceptions may occur in case of phrases pos- 
sessing a quasi-adnominal character ; e. g., SJiorIci), in feiner eiig(ifd)cn 
Sitcraturgefc^ic^te, fugt Sliigaben . ♦ . bet, Morley, in his History of Eng- 
lish Literaturey adds statements, etc. (Soherer). So very often in poetry, 
which cares little for rules of order ; e. g., bcr altc SSlntcr, in felncr 
2>6)Mdie, gog fi(^ In raulje 53crgc guriicf, Old Winter, in his weakness^ has 
retired, etc. (G.). 

6. There is, however, no limit to the number of words, phrases and 
even clauses, which may precede the finite verb, provided that they all 
belong to the subject and so form one element of the sentence ; e. g., 
tonig 3a!ob Don ©ngtonb, bcr glcic^giittig gugcfel)en t}attc, toic jcin 
Sibam bic bb^mlfc^c ^ronc Dcrlor, txtoadjtt au§ feiner gu^Kofigfcit, 
King James of Enjland, who had looked on indifferently whUe his son-in- 
law lost (he Bohemian crown, awoke from his apathy (S.). 

2. The non-finite part of the verb (i. e., the infinitive or 
participle of a compound tense, or an adverb that has be- 
come so closely associated with the verb as to form a part 
of it, under the name of a 'separable prefix,') comes last, 
a participle preceding an infinitive ; e. g., cr reifl ntorgen ab, 
he departs to-morrow ; cr njirb ntorgen dbxd\tnf h>e mm depart 
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to-morrow; er tft fd^on abgerctfl, he lias cHready departed; cr 
toirb Ujo^t fd^on abgcretfl fcin, he has probably departed already, 

3. As to the adjuncts of the verb (object, predicate- 
word, adverb), these are arranged after the finite verb 
in accordance with principles to be explained below 
(§ 421-4). The arrangement of these elements is the 
same in all three (or four) types of word-order. 

4. While the normal order is most common in assertive 
sentences, it is also frequently used for imperative sen- 
tences } e. g., cr fte^c fefl wnb f el^c l^ier fld^ um, let him stand 
fast and look about him here (G.). 

418. The Inverted Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences, in which some adjunct of the verb comes 
first in order of thought. The arrangement is the same 
as in the normal order, except that the subject follows the 
verb instead of preceding it ; e. g., ben ©ottcrn glctd^' id^ 
nid^t, lam not like the gods (G.) ; itngern l^eb' id^ bag ©aflrcd^t 
an^,Ido not like to refuse hospitality {G^) ; bod^ ift c3 jcbem 
cingcboren, yet it is natural to every one (G.). 

a. The element put first may be an adverb, object, predicate- word, 
or a part of the verb itself. The initial position does not necessarily 
imply emphasis any more than in the case of the subject. In talk it 
simply reflects the order in which the thought presents itself to the 
speaker's mind. In studied writing it may be a matter of style. 

1. Observe then that when an adjunct of the verb be- 
gins the sentence, the finite verb itself must have second 
place : neither the subject nor any second adjunct may 
intervene before the verb. Where, then, English says 
true it is; money I have not ; evidently you are vjrong ; 
beautiful to be sure she is not, German must say : loal^r ift 
c^ ; @elb \)(xht x6) nid^t ; offcnbar ^6en ®ic unred^t ; fd^on ift fie 
frcilid^ nid^t. 

a. An exception to this rule is permitted in the case of bod^; [a, nam« 
lid^, and, in general, of any adverb which is separated by a pause from 
what follows and hence is not felt as beginning the sentence ; e. g., 
bod| Did tfl mir bctuugt, yd much is knovon to me (G.); gctuig, 5((Bcrt Ifl 
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ber bejlc 9Wenfd^ imtcr bcm ^immet, certainly, Albert is the best man under 
the sun (G.). The same principle applies also, of course, to inteqec- 
tions ; e. g., furroaljr! c8 ift fel)r \vo\){ ^ctljan, forsooth, it is very weU 
done (G.). To bring a word under this exception it is not necessary 
that the separating pause be written. Thus in the last two examples 
Goethe actually wrote : gciuig Gilbert Ift, and fiirtualjr e8 ifl. 

b. For a similar reason the general connectives, unb, abcr, attciit, 
fonberu, bcnu, and cutiucbcr . . . ober, precede the subject without 
causing inversion: they are not felt as adjuncts of the verb, but simply 
as connecting links. 

c. Excepted from the rule, again, are initial adverbs the force of 
which is felt with the subject rather than with the verb ; e. g., aud^ id^, 
I too; felbfl bcr ^ouig, even the king; iiiir bcr, ordy he. 

d. From the general principle stated above it follows that a sentence 
should not begin with two adverbs, unless they are so connected as to 
form in reality but one element of the sentence ; e. g., bcu anberii 
SWorgcn tvax Iciber t>a^ magifd}e ©eriifl mieber Dcric^mimben, the next 
morning f alas, the magic stage had again disappeared (G.). Here one 
could not say beii anberii 9Jiorgeii leiber Wat, nor (cibcr ben aiibeni 9J?or= 
gen Wav, though it would be permissible to say ben aubcrn SJiorgcn, 
leiber; tt)ar, since the pause makes (elDer parenthetical and thus de- 
prives it of the character of a direct adjunct of tuai* Uerfd^ttJunben. On 
the other hand, connected adverbs count as one element : e. g., gegen 
3lbenb nm bie beftlmmtc ^tit tDarb 28i(l)e(m abgel^olt, toward evening at 
the appointed tims they called for WWidm (G.). 

2. A preceding subordinate clause having the value of 
an object or an adverb has the same effect upon the order 
as any other object or adverb ; e. g., ob cr gefdl^rlid^ t)crttjun* 
bet ift, UJtffen tutr nid^t, whether he is dangerously wounded we 
do not know (L.) ; (d^ x6) nod^ etn ^nabe hjar, fperrte man mid^ 
ein, when I was yet a boy they shut me up. 

a. Such a clause is very often resumed by a pronoun or an adverb, 
which makes the inversion easier ; thus in the last two examples one 
might say ob er gefci^rtid^ tjertt)nnbct i^, ba§ iuiffen Wiv nid)t; al8 id^ 
nod) cin ^nabc mar, ba fpcrrtc man mid^ cin. When there is no resum- 
ing particle, the subject is sometimes allowed to precede the verb ; 
e. g., mie e§ in fo(cf)en giitten gn gel)en pflcgte, nicmanb njar tjorbercitet, 
as is wont to happen in such cases, no one loas prepared (G.J. 

b. Parenthetical sentences meaning said he, thcmght he, and the like, 
put the verb first because what precedes is the object; e. g., ^tocrgcib' 
mir,"fagtc 39ifbPtm tad)ernb, ^pardon me,' said W%Mm with a smUe (G.). 
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3. An appositive preceding the subject is treated like 
an adjunct of the verb and causes inversion ; e. g., nad^* 
bcnfcnb iiber btefe^ Slbenteuer, gtng cr nai) feinem 3i"iwier, vied- 
Hating upon this adventure, he went to his room (G.). 

4. The usual position of the subject in the inverted 
order is immediately after the verb, but an unemphatic 
pronoun or adverb may come between ; e. g., auf bent 
(Bijauplai^t l^atten fxij Dtele 3"fc'^^iic^ etngefunben, in the theater 
a number of spectators had found places (G.); enbltd^ famcn 
h)ir!Iid^ Wenfd^ert an, at last persons actually arrived (G). 

5. If an inverted clause is followed by another co- 
ordinate clause having the same subject, an adverb may 
not precede the second verb unless the subject is repeat- 
ed ; e. g., ba !am fie ju einent foniglid^en ®arten unb beint 
SWonbenfd^imnter \ai) fie, bag — , thereupon she came to a royal 
garden and saw by the moonlight that — (Gr.). Here it would 
have been equally correct to say unb faf) beint 3Wonben- 
fd^immer, ha^, but not unb beint 2Wonbenfci^imnter fal^, bag. 

a. For the xmnecessary resumption of the subject after uub by means 
of berfclbe, see § 379, 4. 

b. If the second clause of the compound sentence has a new subject, 
it usually stands in the normal order; e. g., cnbUtff !am cr giidicf uub 
fie begriifete l^n mit grcube, at last he came back and she greeted him iciih 

Joy- 

6. The effect of inversion without the form of it can be 
produced by using the expletive e^ to anticipate a sub- 
ject which, for stylistic, metrical or other reasons, it is 
desired to have follow the verb ; e. g., e^ reben unb trdumen 
bie SUienfd^en biel, men talk and dream much (S.) ; e§ irrt ber 
9Kenfd^, fo lang er ftrebt, man errs as long as he strives (G.). 

419. The Interrogative Order puts the finite verb first. 
It is used : 

1. In all interrogative sentences except such as begin 
with a subject-pronoun ; e. g., feunfl \)Vi ben ^auft ? hwwest 
thou Faust {Gr.)f toa^ iuettet il^r? what vnll you wager (G.) f 
But : xotx tueip ? who knows ? 
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2. In optative sentences ; e. g., hjciren tuir nur ben Scrg 
borbci, would that we were past the hill (G.). 

a. But the subject may precede in an optative sentence ; e. g., \it9 
$immc(8 ^eere mSgcii bic^ bcberfcit, may heaven^ s hosts protect thee (U.). 
So, too, with the real subject anticipated by c8 ; e. g., cS Icbe bic JJrci* 
^cit, long live freedom. 

3. In imperative sentences, more especially when the 
verb is in the second person ; e. g., betrad^f xf)n red^t, look 
at him carefully (G.) ; fiil^re bu tnetn §eer, lea:l thou my army 
(S.); be^ftl^mc Jeber bie gered^tc SBut, let every one control his 
righteous wrath (S.) ; gefle^' x6)*^ nur, just let me confess, 

a. But imperative sentences may also take the normal or the in- 
verted order, especially in the third person ; e. g., er jle^c fcfl iinb f el^e 
\)\tx pcft nm, let him stand firm and look about him here (G.)/ je^t gel}c 
jebcrfeineS 2Begc8 ftiS, now let each quietly go his loay (S.); bod^ geljeu 
iulr, hut let us go (G.). 

4. In conditional sentences ; e. g., irrc id^ nid^t, if I am 
not mistaken; f)at ctiuag 9Bert, e^ ntu§ gu S^agc fommen, if a 
thing has value, it w,ust coTne to the light (G.). 

5. In emphatic assertive sentences, the verb being usu- 
ally followed by bod^ ; e. g., jinb bod^ ein itjunberlid^ SSoIf bie 
SBeiber, indeed, women are a strange race (G). Such a sen- 
tence is often best translated by a question. 

a. In older German the finite verb might come first without special 
emphasis, and traces of this freedom are preserved in poetry; e. g., 
fa^ ein ^imb* ein 9lo«tctu ftel)n, a hoy saw a little rose gromng. But in 
prose one would now need to say : @8 \alj eiii ^naV u. f. \\), 

420. The Dependent Order is used in dependent clauses 
introduced by a relative pronoun or particle, an indirect 
interrogative, or a subordinating conjunction ; e. g., ic^ 
bin ber ©eifl, ber pet^ berneint, / am the spirit thai (dways 
denies (G); toel^ nttr, totnn bn ntd^t^ Seffere^ njetgt, ux)e is me 
if you know of nothing better (G.); totx hjei§, U)0 nnn e^ bie 
bier SBinbc l^aben ? who knows where the four winds have it 
now (G.)? 

a. A sentence may be logically but not formally dependent, i. e., it 
may be without a subordinating conjunction. Such a clause takes the 
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normal order ; e. g., bu ftef|jl, tin $uub uub fciii ©cfpeufl ijl ha, you see, 
a dog and no spirit is there (G.)/ fie mclnt, hn fcijl cntflo^cn, she thinks 
you have run away (G.). 

h, la the universality of its application the dependent order is a 
comparatively recent development of literary usage. Early modern 
German allows the finite verb considerable freedom of position, and 
this freedom it still preserves in colloquial language and in poetry ; 
e. g., njcnii c3 ulcfit todr' bitrd^ falftfje Seuf oerratcii itJorben, if it had not 
heenhetrayed by treacherous persons (G.)/ id) iDeig nid)t, tt)a§ foil c« be* 
beuten, I know not what to make of it (Heine); iDcnu idj fo fag bet cincnt 
@ctag, when I would be sitting thus at a revel (G.) ; tDCiin mit 53(umcit bic 
(grbc fic^ Hcibet ncii, tucnn bie 53ruunleitt fliefjen im Ueblid^eu Tlai, when 
the earth clothes itself anew with flowers, when the springs flow in lovely 
May(S.). 

1. A special case is presented by the compound tenses 
of the modal auxiliaries and those verbs (§ 326, 1, b), 
which follow their analogy in substituting what looks like 
the infinitive for the participle. In such case the tense- 
auxiliary precedes the two infinitives' and may be separ- 
ated from them by intervening words ; e. g., id) fel^c ntd^t, 
n)ie mein SSruber l^dtte fd^oner au^gebtlbet tuerben lonncn, / do 
not see how my brother could have been better educated (G.). 

a, Lessing is fond of omitting the tense-auxiliary in such cases ; 
e. g., fo irtcrfen bic to«Iegcr fel)r tt)ol)( an, bag ber ©id^tcr ^ierbiird^ jciie 
al? Sarbareu, biefc a\9 gcfittctc SBoIfer fcl)Ubern iDoIlcn, the commentators 
remark very properly that the poet intended by this to represent the former 
as barbarians, the latter as civilized people. 

b. Aside from the case just mentioned, some writers occasionally 
prefer to place the tense-auxiliary before instead of after the perfect 
infinitive of a compound tense ; e. g., e§ fd^eiiict bent Sefer lueit fiirgcr 
aiif bem ^?apierc, al§ e0 ben 3iifcf}c»uern With uorgefommen fein, it seems 
to the reader much shorter on paper than it probably appeared to the spec- 
tators (L.). 

2. The dependent order may occur in exclamatory sen- 
tences through the omission of a governing verb ; a g., 
wie jid^ bic :>)Iatten Surf d^e freuen ! how the low fellows enjoy 
themselves (G.) / 

3. The subject of a dependent clause usually stands 
just after the introductory connective, but a short uneni- 
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phatic pronoun or adverb often intervenes before it ; 
e. g., bu jicl^fl nur ^ier, todi hitS) mein SSater braud^tc, you only 
stand here because my father used you (G.). 

4. In old German the finite verb might stand at the 
end in sentences not dependent, and traces of this free- 
dom are preserved in poetry ; e. g., bcnf , ^inb, um atte^ in 
bcr SBcIt; bcr §err bid^ fitr cin g^rdulein ^(t, the gentleman takes 
you for a fine young lady (G.). 

POSITION OF ADJUNCTS. 

421. Adjuncts of the Noun. An attributive adjective or 
participle precedes its noun and is preceded by its own 
modifiers ; e. g., toon ed^tem, au§ ber Ouellc gefd^5^)ftem Oolbc, 
of genuine gold obtained from the source (G.) ; ciu berUl^mtcr, 
unb bamafe njegcn feiner Xaltntt fe^r gefd^S^ter SBcItmann, a gen- 
tleman of reputation, who was at that time very much esteem^ 
for his talents (G.). 

1. An appositive generally follows its noun, but may 
precede; if an adjective or participle, it usually follows 
its own modifiers, but may precede them for stylistic rea- 
sons. Thus it would be natural to say: burd^ bicfe SBortc 
ttcf geru^rt, brad^ jtc in S^^rdncn a\x9, deeply touched by these 
vxyrds, she burst into tears. But if a relative clause were 
to follow SQSorte, one might prefer to change the order and 
say: tief geril^rt burd^ biefe SBorte, bic offenbar t)om ^crjcu famcn, 
brad^ fie in S^^ranen au^. 

2. A limiting genitive, except a proper name, generally 
follows its noun, but exceptions are very frequent, espe- 
cially in poetry. 

422. Adjuncts of the Verb : A General Principle. The 
adjuncts of the verb come in the reverse order of their 
importance, the more weighty elements tending towarcl 
the end. 
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1. Observe that this is only a general tendency, the operation of 
which is more or less crossed and interfered with by other considera- 
tions. As a tendency, however, it is important. It explains, in the first 
place, the final position of the infinitive or participle of a compound 
tense : these, being felt as parts of the verb are of course, highly essen-. 
tial elements of the predication. 

2. The same principle explains the final position of an adverb, adjec^ 
tive, noun or phrase, that has become so intimately associated with the 
verb as to form a part of it ; e. g., auf in aufflcfteu ; blog in b(o§PeEcii ; 
2^cit inteitucl^mcn ; iu @taub in iupanbfc^ciu 

3. So, too, we can account for the final position of a predicate adjec- 
tive in relation to a limiting genitive; e. g., bu bijl bir itnv \it9 cincii 
2^rieb« betougt, ifiou art conscious only of the one impulse. Here betougt is 
felt as the important element of the predication. On the other hand a 
weighty prepositional phrase may easily follow a predicate adjective ; 
e. g., fit iflje^r jlofg auf il^rc @(f|on^eit, she is very proud of her beauty. 

423. Position of Objects. From the general principle 
just stated it follows that short, unemphatic, pronominal 
objects tend toward the beginning ; e. g., i^ fennc ifjn fd^on 
feit Qa^rcn, I have known him these many years; iij ^be il^m 
Idngfl bergeben, I have hng since forgiven him. 

1. The least emphatic pronouns are c^ and the reflexive, 
which accordingly precede ; e. g., itS) gab e§ bir, I gave it to 
you ; jic nfi^ert fid^ i^in, she approaches him. As between 
these two fid^ comes first, but with exceptions. 

2. In general a direct object (especially if it denote a 
person) is of more importance than an indirect object 
(especially if it denote a thing), and hence comes nearer 
the end ; e. g., ber Slnblid gtebt ben (Sngein ©tSile, the sight 
gives strength to the angels. But where both objects are per- 
sons, or both things, this relation may easily be reversed; 
e. g., fte fietttc ben ^errn il^rem Sruber bor, she introduced the 
gentleman to her brother ; ev Ujibtnete feine ^rfifte bem Dienfte 
be§ SSaterlanb^, he devoted his powers to the service of his 
country. 

a. On the other hand an accusative object very regularly precedes a 
genitive or a prepositional phrase ; e. g., ber (augc ^vieg beraubte baS 
^atevfftub feinev frafti^fleu @o^nc^ the long war rdbbed the country of Us 
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strongest s<ms{GT.); er bcfrcitc bic ^l^Uofop^ic toon i^rcit S^^ffctii, /reed 
philosophy from its fetters. 

424. Position of Adverbs. The general rule is that the 
adverbs of direction (auf, ah, fjtXf l^in, etc.) are of most im- 
portance : they accordingly come last under the name of 
separable prefixes; e. g., bic ©onne gel^t je^t um 6 Ul^r auf, 
the sun rises now at 6 o'clock, 

1. Next in importance are the negative adverbs Xi\i)i, 
nie, niemate, feinc^ttjcg^ ; these accordingly tend toward the 
end, especially in emphatic negations; e. g., ba^ ?eben ift ber 
®utcr l^bd^ftc^ vxi)i, life is not the highest of blessings (S.)/ ba§ 
bie 93efd^r(tnfung bic Uncnblid^feit fetne^ttjeg^ au^fd^Iiefec, that lim- 
itation by no means excludes infinity (S.)/ \i) faun bie ©teHe 
nid^t iiberfe^en^ I can not translate the passage, 

a. But a negative adverb that is not felt as an adjunct of the verb usu- 
ally stands before the particular word or phrase that it modifies; thus 
one would ordinarily say in prose : bad ^thtw ifl nid)t \i(x^ ^od)ftc ber 
©liter. 

2. An adverb of time generally precedes one of place 
or manner; that is, among the relations denoted by ad- 
verbs that of manner or degree is more important than 
that of place, place more important than time. But this 
order of precedence varies easily under the influence of 
special emphasis. 

425. Dependent Infinitives are preceded by their own 
modifiers; e. g., bu braud^fl bid^ nid^t bariiber gu ftngjHgcn, you 
do not need to trouble yourself about that ; aBill^cIm f oiraic fid^ 
nid^t cntfd^Iiefeen, bie 9iottc bc^ lebenben ^onigg bem ^cbantcu gu 
itbcrlajfen, could not make up his mind to leave the role of the 
living ting to the pedant. 

1. The prepositional infinitive is often incorporated in 
the sentence as one of the verbal adjuncts, especially if it 
stands alone or has no modifier of great importance; e. g., 
H^ SDtftb^en png ju n^einen an, began to cry ; ba fic gu tocinen 
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anftng; as she began to cry. But one would say: fie fing an, 
l&cftig gu tDcincn ; ba fic anpng, l^cftig gu tocincn^ 

426. Dependent Clauses. Since dependent clauses have 
the value of substantives, adverbs or adjectives, their posi- 
tion falls under the rules already given. Thus : 

1. An adverbial clause should not intervene between 
subject and verb in the normal order. Such a type of 
sentence as the party, though it had suffered defeat, was not 
discouraged, must become: bic ^artei toav, obttjo^t fic cine 5Rie* 
betlage crittteii l^atte, leine^tueg^ entmutigt; or else: bie ^artei 
itjar leine^njeg^ entmutigt, obtool^I fie, etc. ; or else : obwo^t bie 
*ipartel eine SRieberlagc erlitten l^atte, toax fie, etc. 

2. So, too, a sentence should not begin with two adverb- 
ial clauses. In English we may say : As soon as the horses 
were ready, although it was still very early, we got under ivay. 
This becomes in German : ©obalb bie ^ferbe bereit tDaren, 
mad^ten toir ung, obmol^I e« nod^ fe^r friil^ toax, auf ben S35eg; or 
else: luad^ten tuir un3 auf ben SBeg, obtuo^I e^ nod^ fe^r friil^ toax. 

3. Whether a dependent clause should be incorporated 
in the structure of the main sentence or attached to it as 
an appendix, is a question of style. An important prin- 
ciple is that a sentence should not end weakly after a sub- 
ordinate clause. Thus one would not say: cr ful^r, f obalb er 
gefra^ftiidt ^tte, ab, but ec fu^r ab, fobalb er gefrii^ftiicft ^atte, 
he left as soon as he had breakfasted. On the other hand one 
might very well say: er fu^r, fobalb er gefrul^fltidtt l^atte, in ber 
grSgten 6ilc ab. 

4. To explain further the principles according to which 
clauses are concatenated into more or less elaborate peri- 
ods, is the province of a treatise on style, rather than of a 
grammar. 

[end of part n.] 
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APPENDIX L 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Spelling Befbrm in Germany. German spelling is based in a gen. 
eral way upon the nsage handed down by the writers, grammarians 
and lexicographers of the eighteenth centnry. But this traditional 
spelling, while mach better than oar own, is not free from defects. It 
represents simple sounds by compound signs, as in @aa(, l^iev, t^un ; 
different sounds by the same sign, as in ^ab - ha, gel^ett - Xaq ; the 
same sound by different signs, as in @taS - ^ag, JBaume - J^rcubc, and 
it has a much-used silent ^. Differences of usage with regard to these 
and other points led, in 1876, to a movement for govemmental regula- 
tion of orthography. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, "Wiirttemberg and 
other German governments published official spelling-books, and the 
spelling thus prescribed is slowly making its way toward universal 
acceptance. It should be said, however, that the government rules do 
not aim at a thorough and scientific reform, but only at a working 
compromise between the ideal demand and the facts of usage. 

2. The Prussian Sales, which furnish the orthographic standard of 
this work, are contained in a small pamphlet of forty-six pages, 
entitled Slcgctii unb 2Bovtert)eqeicf)ni8 fiir bic beutfd)e SRec^tfd^rcibung 
gum ©ebraurf) in ben ^vcugifd^en ®d)uten. But since the 'rules* admit 
of not a few exceptions in favor of conventional usage, one can not 
easily spell by them without frequently referring to the accompanying 
' word-list ' ; and as this, in turn, contains only a limited number of 
representative words, the student, or at any rate the teacher, should 
have at hand Duden's Orthographisches Worterhuch. This excellent 
manual, which costs but thirty-seven cents, seldom leaves one in 
doubt about even the smallest detail of the Prussian spelling. It also 
has foot-notes which exhibit the divergent spellings prescribed by 
other governments. Practically we have followed Duden in this gram- 
mar. 

3. The Old Spelling and the New. Since many writers and editors 
still continue to use the older spelling, though with more or less 
diversity in details, we append a Ust of the more important points 
regulated by the Prussian rules. 

1. ft, C, ll, Sn, are to be preferred to ^Te, Oe, Uc, 3(cu» The same 
in Roman type. 

365 
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2. ^ and au are to be preferred to e and en in words which have 
kindred with a, au ; hence xixdjtn (on account of fftad^c) ; Srmel (?[nn); 
raumcn (9laitm); but tdjt, not ddjt, $cviug,not faring, leugncn, not 
Idugnen, etc. There are, however, a few exceptions ; thus ebet (in spite 
of W>tl), eitcrn (in spite of alt). 

a. In a few cases S and e distinguish words of different meaning ; 
e. g., Sl^re, ear ofgraiuy and @]^rc, honor j 2ard)c, larch, and Scrd^c, 2arA^ 

3. 211 is written only in a few words, of which the more common 
are SBai, §ain, ^aifcr, ?aic, Wai, Tlai\>, Tlai^. Elsewhere ei is used. 
Observe, however, the distinctive spellings : ?aib, loaf, and ?eib, "body; 
@aitc, string, and @citc, side; SSaifc, orphan, and SBcifc, <mwc. 

4. The use of doubled vowels is somewhat restricted, though by no 
means done away with. Thus the following words are to be spelled 
with a single vowel : bar, 53avfc^aft, $crb, ^erbc, ?o8, (ofcn, ?ofung, lo8, 
3Jia6/ qucr, @d^af, @d^am, ®d^ale, ©d^ar, @d)og, felig, @tar, SBage, 
SBagctt, SBarc. 

5. 3e is preferred to t in gieb/ giebfl/ giebt^ and in the verbal ending 
icren ; but i to ie in l^ing, ftng. The spelling distinguishes giber, fiber, 
from gicbcr, /ever; 9Jlinc, ndne, from Wlmxt, expression; ?ib, eyelid, 
from ?icb, scmg; ©tit, style, from @ttcl, s<em; tuiber, against, from 
tt)icber, oflfain. 

6. Except in @tabt, cHy, which is thus distinguished from @tatt, 
jptoce, the combination bt is to be written only where t is inflectional, 
as in labt, tuanbtc, gcfanbt. "Write therefore tot, not tobt ; S3rot, not 
^robt nor 33rob ; so also @d^tt)ert, gefd)eit, (Srntc. 

7. The endings id^ and ig are to be distinguished in writing, though 
pronounced alike ; hence gittic^, $firftc^, 2^c^pic5, but ^oiiig, @ffig, 
^apg. For others consult tiie * word-list,* or Duden. 

8. Except in ©pl^cu, ixyy, )^\\ is to be used only in foreign words, as 
PitofopI)ic, ^l^iUftcv. Write, therefore, Slbolf, ^ubolf, 58cftfaten. 

o. As to the use of initial t) and f (t)or but fur, flicgcn but SSlicg), 
consult the dictionary. 

9. @, not g. is to be written in the pronominal forms, beg, tt)c8, bieS 
and their compounds, and also in the suffix uiS. 

a. Medial \ becomes g before a suffix of derivation, but not before an 
inflectional t ; hence, §a8d)en,from 5)afe; 9io8d^en,from 9?ofe; tDci«Uc^, 
from n)cife ; but veifl, from reifeu. 

5. In Boman type the rules prescribe that g be represented by fs, or 
else by a specially-cast digraph. But non-G«rman printers usually 
employ sz or ss. The latter is open to the objection that it does not 
distinguish ff from g. 
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10. 5iti is to be written only in foreign words, as Xl^te, Xljtma, 
X\)eoxitf and in a few native words in which t^ before the vowel takes 
the place of ^ after the vowel, as a sign of length ; e. g., X\iox (= Xo^t), 
tl^un, X^^at Write, therefore, Xitx, XdU ?ftat, ratcn, ircrt, 9lci(3^tum. 
This is npon the whole the most important and characteristic role of 
the official spelling. 

11. Three concurrent consonants are avoided in some cases (by drop- 
ping one), permitted in others, e. g., bcnnod) (i. e. bcnti nodf), SUiittag, 
©d^iffa^rt ; but ^ctttud^, ©timcbcn, ottliebenb. 

a. Final 1^ before the suffix l^cit is dropped ; e. g., ^Ilol^eit. So, too, 
^ol^cit, from l^odf ; bnt SScid^ljcit, from XOticij. 

h. The plural of @ec, %xmtt, is either @cccn, Slrmcccn, or @ccn, 
?Crmccn. 

12. In foreign words f is written for a guttural c, g for the affricate; 
as Catalog, Piaffe, flerifal, 3^^^^^^/ ^fPsicv* But a good many excep- 
tions are allowed, especially in case of French words ; e. g., (Iou^)e, 
(Scbcr or ^ebtx, (Sonccpt or ^onjc^)t. When in doubt whether to write 
c, f or I, consult Duden's dictionary. 

13. The use of initial capitals is greatly restricted. Nouns used 
adjectively, as ein bigc^cn, ciit paax, ha^ ifl jd^abe; adverbially, as 
Qbcnb§, tiad^tS, t)ovmlttag8 ; prepositionally, as fraft, mittct^, trofe, 
mangels, or as parts of a verbal phrase, as flattfinbcu, inflanb jc^en, 
are to be written with a small initial. 

a. This is the most difficult subject that the rules deal with, and 
they leave it in a rather unsatisfactory condition. When in doubt 
consult Duden. 

h. Adjectives from names of persons have a small initial when 
their meaning is general ; e. g., bie lutl^e'rifd^c ^ird^c, the Lviheran 
churchy but bic Su't^erifd^c S3ibclilberjc(jung, iMther's translation of the 
Bible, 

c. Adjectival phrases, such as Im gattgett, fiirS crftc, bci tDcitcm, be§ 
lueiteren, etc., have no initial capital 

14. The apostrophe is to be used sparingly, for the purpose of 
marking the suppression of a letter usually written. But on this 
point the rules are not very precise, and there is much diversity of 
usage. Omit the apostrophe at any rate in aufS, Ultterm, etc., and in 
the genitive of proper names that do not end in a sibilant. 

4. The Soman Letters are extensively used in scientific writings of 
every kind. In using the Roman letters many writers, particularly 
philologists, discard altogether the initial capital of nouns and thus 
avoid the most serious practical difficulty of German orthography. 
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APPENDIX n. 

ENGLISH-GERMAN COGNATES. 

1. The Selation of English to German is a subject which belonger 
rather to comparative llngnistics than to Grerman grammar, and can 
not be studied to the best advantage without some knowledge of Old 
English, Old German, Gothic, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and general pho- 
netics. Such knowledge is not presupposed for the users of this book. 
At the same time it is important that every student who approaches 
German by way of English, learn to recognize the familiar words of his 
mother tongue in their unfamiliar German forms, and acquire the 
habit of thinking clearly and correctly, if not profoundly, concerning 
the relationship of cognates. To this end, it is hoped, the following 
paragraphs will be found helpful. "What is here given, however, is 
only a very elementary introduction to a large and difficult subject. 

a. The most valuable of all helps for the study of German words in 
their relation to cognate forms in other languages is Kluge's Ebymolo. 
gisches Wdrterbuch der deutschen SprachA^ 

2. The Indo-European Family of Langpiages. German 
and English belong to the Germanic (sometimes called 
Teutonic) branch of the Indo-European (also called Aryan 
and Indo-Germanic) family of languages. The Indo- 
European family has ten branches, three of them Asiatic 
and seven European. The Asiatic branches are the Indie, 
Iranic and Armenian. The European branches are the 
Hellenic, Italic, Germanic, Slavic, Baltic, Keltic and 
Albanian. 

a. Observe that these names are the names of ' branches ' put forth 
in ancient times by the Indo-European parent-stem. Each one of them 
has branched again and again, thus giving rise in our day to a large 
number of separate languages and dialects variously related to one 
another. 

1. When we say that the languages of the ancient Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks, Italians, Germans, Slavs, etc., belong to the same 'family,' 
this means that the remote ancestors of these various peoples once 
dwelt together, forming a single community and speaking a common 
language. Where this pro-ethnic Indo-European home was located — 
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whether in Asia or in Europe, — when the dispersion began and how 
it proceeded, are still moot questions. 

2. The Indo-European parent-speech is kno^wn to us in a measure 
through the process of restoration. By a comparison of cognate forms, 
as they actually appear in the derived languages, scholars have been 
able to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and in part the vocab- 
ulary, of the parent-speech. Thus Eng. bro{her, Lat. /m/er, Gk. (pparrjp^ 
Sansk. bhrdtar-, point back to an I.-E. parent-form *bhrdter (a pre- 
fixed • is used to distinguish ideal reconstructions from words histor- 
ically known). 

3. The Germanic Branch of the Indo-European Family. 
There was a time during which the ancestors of the va- 
rious peoples now known to us as Germanic, having parted 
from the Indo-European parent-stock, still dwelt together 
in one community and spoke a common language. Later 
this Germanic stock parted into three branches, the east- 
ern, the northern and the western. The eastern branch 
is known from the extinct Gothic alone. The northern 
branch gave rise to the Scandinavian languages, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic and Norwegian. The western branch 
gave rise to German, English, Dutch, Flemish and Frisian. 

1. Where the pro-ethnic home of the Germanic race was situated is 
not precisely known, nor have we any historical remains of their lan- 
guage in this stage of its history. It is possible, however, by compar- 
ison of derived forms, to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and 
in large part the vocabulary, of the Germanic parent-speech. Thus 
Gothic brothar. Old English hrothor, Old High German bruodar. Old 
Low German hrothar, and Old Icelandic hrothir, point back to a Ger- 
manic * Jyroihar, 

4. Phonetic Change. In every language the pronuncia- 
tion of words is more or less subject to change. Through 
a modified mode of utterance a sound is converted into 
another sound or ceases to be heard. In this way, given 
time enough, the pronunciation of a word may change to 
almost any imaginable extent. Thus Eng. ten is the same 
word as Latin decern^ only it is pronounced differently. 

1. But changes of pronunciation do not take place at hap-hazard. 
When a particular tendency to change sets in^ at a given time and in a 
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given language, it does its work thoroughly and uniformly. For 
example, if the tendency is to convert d into t, it will convert d into t 
everywhere^ unless there is some interfering cause. Such a uniformly 
operating tendency to change of pronunciation is called a phonetic law. 
The principal causes that interfere with the uniform operation of pho- 
netic laws are the position of the sound with respect to other sounds 
or to the accent, and the attracting influence — analogy — of other 
words. 

2. Spelling is often an imperfect and deceptive representation of 
sounds, and is much more conseryative than pronunciation. One of 
the most important maxims that the student of linguistics has to learn, 
is to think in terms of sounds, not in terms of letters. 



5. The Oermanic Shifting of Consonants. If, now, we 
compare a large number of Indo-European words, ideally 
restored, with their Germanic descendants, ideally re- 
stored, we shall find that the latter have undergone 
changes both in their vowels and in their consonants. 
One set of these changes, affecting the explosive conso- 
nants, or stops, is of fundamental importance in the study 
of English and German etymology, viz. : The Indo-Euro- 
pean voiced aspirates bh, dh, gh, become, in Germanic, the 
voiced stops 6, d, g ; the voiced stops 6, d, g, become voice- 
less, giving p, t, Ic, and the voiceless stops p, t, k, become 
spirant, giving/, th, h. 

1. The following examples will illustrate : 



Indo-European 


Oreek, 


Latin. 


Oermanic. 


English, 


♦bhrater 


<l>pdrTfp 


frater 


*br6thar 


brother 


*dhe, *dho 


-difvai 


facio 


*don 


do 


*ghans- 


x¥ 


(h)anser 


♦gans 


goose 


*dwo 


Svo 


duo 


♦two 


two 


♦genu 


y6w 


genu 


♦kniwa 


^nee 


*pad- 


TTobg (jrod'dg) 


pes (ped-is) 


*f6t 


foot 


♦trejis 


rpeig 


tres 


♦thrijis 


three 


*kun- 


Kvcjv (jcv-vdg) 


canis 


*hun-dos 


hound 



a. There are some exceptions to this law due to the operation of 
special causes. But a discussion of these, or of the changes under- 
gone by the vowels and non-explosive consonants, would take us too 
far a-field for the present purpose. Consult Brugmann*s Orundriss der 
ver(fleichenden Orammatik, vol. 1, 
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6. The High German Shifting of Consonants. If we 
examine, in turn, the consonantal system of High German, 
we shall find it to have undergone a second shifting of 
consonants, which differentiates High German more or 
less completely from all the other Germanic languages. 
This second shifting consists in the conversion of Ger- 
manic d into f, t into s or ts, th into d, and p into/ or ^. 
Thus Gc. *dagO', Eng. day, becomes Ger. Sag ; Gc. *two, 
Eng. two, Ger. giDci ; Gc. *i^aw, Eng. eat, Ger. effcn ; Gc. 
Hhrijis, Eng. three, Ger. brei ; Gc. "^diupa, Eng. deep, Ger. 
ticf. 

1. The High German shifting began in the 7th century, or earlier, 
in South Germany, and spread thence northward with diminishing 
thoroughness. Except the conversion of ih into d, it did not affect the 
Low German dialects. Even in South Germany the time at which the 
change began, and the thoroughness with which it was carried through, 
vary with the different dialects, 

a. The two shiftings described in this and the last section are often 
called, after one of their discoverers, 'Grimm's Law.* The first is 
known in German as bie gcvmaui{cf)c, the second as bie ]^od)bcutfd)C, 
lOautDcrfd^icbuug. 

2. German words borrowed from other languages previous to the 
High German shifting shared in the general change, as fuv^, from Lat. 
curttiSy Eng. curt^ but words borrowed after the shifting retain their 
original consonants, as XiU\, from Lat. tituliiSj Eng. title. Thus the 
form of a word may give a clew to its provenience and the date of its 
adoption. 

3. English, which has grown out of an amalgamation of Low Ger- 
man dialects carried into Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries, pre- 
serves unchanged the Germanic d, t, th and p, which High German 
shifted to t, s or <5, d, and for pf. But in some other respects German 
has been more conservative than English. This will appear from the 
following detailed statements. 

7. The Labials correspond, in English and German, as 
follows : 

1. Eng. p = Ger. f, ff, ^jf ; e. g., up - auf ; ripe - retf ; sleep - 
fci^tafcu ; hope - l^offen ; plight - $pi(f)t ; camp - ^ampf ; plant - 

a. $f is the regular representative of original p in words borrowed 
previous to the High German shifting, as in ^fIan3C; from Lat. planta; 
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))fropfeh, from Lai propago, A Get, p corresponding to an Eng. p is 
evidence of late borrowing ; e. g., ^^Jcin - pain ; ^c(^ - pitch ; ^luin^) - 
plump. 

6. A preceding f prevents p from shifting; e. g., spin - {))intteii ; 
lisp - Uf^)cln. 

2. Eng. h initial = Gter. B ; e. g., bear - S3ar 5 break - brcd^cn ; bid - 
bietcn ; burst - bcrjlcu. 

a. While Eng. preserves an iniiial Gc. 5 unchanged, it converts a 
medial Gc. h into v and a final Gc. b into /, ff. Hence Ger. 6 medial 
= Eng. V, and Ger. h final (pronounced as p) = Eng. /, jf; e. g., 
^abcii - have ; ^nabc - knave ; jierbcn - starve ; ah - of, ofE ; ^ieb - 
thief ; \)a\h - half. Exceptions are due to late borrowing on the one 
side or on the other ; e. g., @bbc - ebb ; ©icbcl - gable. 

3. Eng. /initial = Ger. f (sometimes written D) ; e. g., foot - gug ; 
feather - gcbcr ; fly - fticgeu ; father - 3Satcr ; fleece - SSlieg. 

o. Eng./, jf, medial or final, may either preserve an original Gc./ 
unchanged, or it may come from Gc. h (see above, 2, a). In the former 
case it will appear in Ger. as f ; ff, in the latter as b ; e. g., hoof - ^uf ; 
stiff -ficif; wolf-Bolf; wife - SBcib ; life-gcib; of -ab; caif- 
^alb. 

6. Eng. ft = Ger. ft ; e. g., soft - fanf t ; drift - Xrif t ; craft - ^raft. 

4. Eng. V initial hardly occurs except in borrowed words {vat and 
vixen should be/a< aadjixen), where it corresponds to Ger. t), sometimes 
to f , rarely to tt) ; e. g., vers - 35er« ; vane - ga^nc ; vetch - 2Bi(f c. 

a. Eng. V medial usually represents Gc. h, in which case it corre- 
sponds to Ger. b, in a few cases to | ; e. g., over - fiber ; salve - @albc ; 
live - lebcit ; devil - 2^eiifel ; oven - Dfeu. Medial t) = v is evidence 
of late borrowing ; e. g., slave - @tlaoc. 

8. The Dentals correspond as follows : 

1.- Eng. < = Ger. 3, ^, ff, «, g ; e. g., two - gn>ci ; twig - 3lTjeig ; sit - 
fifeen ; cat - ^afec ; eat - cffcu ; water- SBoffer ; this - bic8 ; that - bad ; 
lot - 2o8 ; bite - beigcii ; foot - gug* 

a. Observe that g, i^, ff, g and g are five ways of writing two sounds, 
viz., the affricate is and the voiceless sibilant s. The affricate is writ- 
ten ]^ when initial, and also after I, n, r, but ^ after a short vowel, where 
it takes the place of 33 from Gc. tt. Hence, tin - 3iiiii \ ^^^ ~ ©^Ij ; 
mint - 2Jiunjc ; heart - ^crj ; heat - $i^e (Gc. * hittja) ; cat - ^a^e 
(Gc. * katta). The simple voiceless sibilant is written ff when medial 
after a short vowel, but g when final, or medial after a long vowel. In 
^ very few words, however, final § takes the place of J3. Hence, let - 
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laffeii ; mete - mcffeu ; write - reigcn ; shoot - (c^icgcn ; shot - @d)ug; 
Yat - gag ; that - ha9 ; lot - goS. 

6. A preceding spirant (f, f, cl^) prevents t from shifting; e. g., craft - 
^raft; oft-oft; strong- ftvcng; breast -S3rn ft; might- SJiad^t; plight- 
^flid^t. So, too, the combination tr does not shift; hence, tnie-trcu; 
tread -tretcn; bitter - bitter (Gc. *bitr); otter- Otter (Gc. *otr). Other 
exceptions are due to late borrowing; e. g., temple- 2^em^)cl (from Lat. 
templum); senat-©eiiat (from Lat. senjotus). Bottom - S3obcn presents 
an irregularity that has not yet been fully explained. 

2. Eng. <i = Ger. t ; e. g., daughter- S^od^ter; day-2^ag; ford-gurt; 
hard - l^art ; hold - l^alten ; heed - j^iiteu ; side - 3eit. Observe that 
Ger. t is sometimes badly written itj ; hence, door - S^l^iir; do - t^im ; 
dale - Xl^at 

a. A preceding n, and sometimes a preceding Z, prevented Gc. d from 
shifting in Ger. ; hence, bind - binben; send - feitbcn; wild - ioilb; bold- 
balb (but old - alt, and cold - fatt). Notice that in uitb - and, although 
the final b is pronounced as t, and can not occur medially (as the b of 
Wilh may in iDitbcS), we have no real case of Gc. d shifting to t. It 
comes under the general rule that all voiced final consonants have be- 
come voiceless in Ger. — Except after n and I, Ger. b corresponding to 
Eng. (2 is evidence of late borrowing; e. g., 2)oggc-dog; S)e(fe-deck. 

3. Eng. /^ = Ger. b; e. g., three -brei; thin-bunn; feather -gcber; 
loathe -leiben; both-beibe; heath- ^eibe. 

a. A very few exceptions to this rule as father -SBatcr, weather - 
fetter, are due to the fact that Eng. th is an interloper, taking the 
place (under Norse influence) of an older d. The Old English ances- 
tors of father and weather axe feeder and loeder. Another small group of 
exceptions, as thousand - taufeitb, thaw -taueii, are due probably to an 
early assimilation of the initial stop to the voiceless consonant which 
usually preceded it. 

4. Eng. s = Ger. f, §, 6 ; e. g., soap-@cifc ; send-fcnbcn; glass - 
®la0; less-Io8; horse- 9to6; breast -^riifl. 

a. But Gc. initial s before to is regularly converted in Ger. into f d) ; 
hence, swine - ©d^iucin; swell - f cI)njcUen; sweat - @d)lDei6. So, too, in 
the standard pronunciation before \i and t, though the sound is written 
f; hence, stead -@tatt; steel -@tal)I; spin - {^imien ; sprout- @^)ro6. 
For Eng. sh see below (§ 9, 1, a). 

9. The Gutturals correspond as follows : 

1. The Gc. voiceless stop k either remains unchanged, being written 
in Eng. as c, fc, ck, and in Ger. as !, (f ; or else it becomes in Ger. the 
spirant d) and in Eng. the affricate tsh (written sometimes as ch, again 
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as tch). Hence, Eng. c, Jc, ck, ch, tch = G«r. t, d, 6); e. g., kiss- filffen; 
cow-^ul^; bake- badcn; seek- fud}eu;weak-n)ci(]^; chalk-^alf; churl- 
^crl; lick-Icdcn; stick -@tu(f; watch -tDa(]^en; ditch - Scic^; stretch - 
flrccfcn. 

a. Gc. sk becomes Eng. sh, Ger. jd) ; e. g., shape - fd^affcn; shoot - 
fd&icgeu; fish-j^ijci^; rash-rafd^. 

2. The Gc. voiced stop g remains unchanged in Ger. when initial ; 
when medial or final, it is usnally (bnt not in nil dialects) converted 
into a spirant, though still written as g. In Eng. it is generally un- 
changed when initial, though in several words it has become, after pas- 
sing through a spirant stage, a palatal semivowel (written y). When 
medial or final, it usually became first spirant, then semivocalic, and 
the semivowel combined with a preceding vowel to form a diphthong. 
Our spelling preserves it as y otw. Examples: geben-give; grog -great; 
gelb - yellow ; gejlcrn - yester- ; fagcit - say ; Xa^ - day ; Icgcn - lay ; 
Slugc - eye ; fc^lug - slew ; SBogen- bow ; yjiagen - maw ; 35ogcl- fowl; 
9icgcn-rain; fotg en -follow; 2;alg- tallow; @orgc- sorrow. 

a. The Gc. combination gj becomes in Eng. a voiced affricate, written 
dg, in Ger. cf ; e. g., edge-(Scfc ; ridge -?Rficf en ; bridge -33rucfe. 

3. The Gc. guttural spirant h appears initially both in Ger. and Eiig. 
as the breath ^- ^ ; e. g., heart- $crg ; horn - $ovn ; have- ^abcn. Medi- 
ally it appears in Ger. as silent Ij, finally as silent ]^ or as d^. In Eng. it 
has either disappeared entirely, or it appears in our spelling as g^, which 
is either silent or labialized to an/-sound ; e. g., \tijen - see ; gel^n - ten ; 
tial^ - nigh ; ljo6) - high ; rol^ -rough ; %{vi6)i - flight ; bitrd^ - through ; 
lad^cn -laugh ; gal^ - tough. 

10. The Liquids, Nasals and Semivowels I, x, m, n, ng, \, 
m, usually correspond in the two languages, the Ger. J being 
the orthographic equivalent of Eng. y. Observe, too, that 
the old labial semivowel w has become spirant in modem 
Ger. Examples: learn -Icrtiett; old -alt; red -rot; heart — 
^cr^; man-9D?ann; stem - ® tamm; lamb - gamm (the Eng. 
6 is an orthographic superfluity) ; nut - Slug ; find - finbcn ; 
sing-fingcn; long-Iang; year-3al^r; yoke-3od^; wine- 
2Bein; wit - toiff en* 

a, A noteworthy difference is seen, however, in the fact that Ger. 
retains, while Eng. drops, an original n before a spirant in the accented 
syllable ; e. g., aiibcr - other ; fiinf - five ; @an8 - goose ; {anft - soft. 

h. In a few words Qc&r. final n corresponds to Eng, Qni^ m ; e. g.^ 
©utcu - boaoro j ^efm - l^Qm ; ^oben - bottpm, - 
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11. The Vowels and Diphthongs. The correspondence 
of vowels and diphthongs is a much more difficult and 
complicated subject than that of the consonants. To the 
beginner it will seem altogether chaotic. Compare, e. g., 
the pairs : SSater - father ; (Stamm - stem ; 5Raci^t ■- night ; 
f c^Iafctt - sleep ; f anft - soft ; lac^cn - laugh. Here German 
a has six different representatives in English, and con- 
versely Eng. a with its various sounds is diversely repre- 
sented in German. 

1. It must not be supposed, however, that the changes undergone 
by the vowels, in either language, are any less subject to law than 
those undergone by the consonants. It is only that the laws are very 
much more intricate, especially in Eng. with its deceptive historical 
spelling. There are no simple and general rules that would be of any 
value, and to give accurate detailed rules would carry us too far into 
the realm of historical phonetics. The vocalism of Eng. and Ger. can 
not be studied intelligently without a knowledge of Old and Middle 
English and of Old and Middle High Grerman. 
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IL— THE LETTER ON PAGE 121 OP THIS GRAMMAR. 



^^e/^^if^if^^iU^^if^^^ ; 







•C^fSC-^-^^^ 



<^st^^f^ 



*<^^^^Sf^9?^^5^-^ 





'^f^-f'1^y^</tC'€^'^if'^^^^'^^^^g^Af!f^. 



(S^J^is'^^^^^^isir^ ^C^^t'i^^A^^^f^i^^^^^^ 







y^Jiiif^^^lf^»*;7y^^/-f^ 




&^^^#^!r- 




t^ 



5s%tf&' 



.#^^-^^r*<< 



ty 





^ff-^^.>'^^^^/!^^A*^^t^:i^0^i^ 



fA^^< 









c=J^^j^^^^j^f^i^«:^>^^^^^/2.i^^ 
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^^fi^^ / y'l.^^^f^^^^ 



-'sr^^s^-^f^'^-^st^^^^^ 




y^^^^A'*a^^^^^..''^if'^'^<f>//>^ 



>^flt^<^^^3t^ 




^^i^j^jf^^t^MfT^^^^^jj^j^/^^'if^ 



'<^cr^A^^ty-f^^ 






yZ^€^-/^^^'fi^</!f-^^/^ 









^y^^^:>c^-^^f-f-^. 



// 



-/!f^^f^^^sf-»*^^'^f^^e^'^t'j^c^e^^!^^^^^ 







/Af^ 







^/^ 



/^^m</-^f-^ ^^^^^^-^-^-/r^^^^tf^^^f^ 
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m— THE SONG AT THE BEGINNING OF SCHILOIR^S WILHEUf TELL. 




'A^l^<3^ 







/^^/9«^f^3r^-^r^< 
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VOCABULARY. 



EXPtiANAl?IONS. 



The following abbreviations are used in the grammar and vooabu 
laries : 

ace. accusative. Or. Grimm. 

a4j' adjective. indd. indeclinable. 

adv. adverb, or adverb- I.-E. Indo-European. 



ial conjunction. 
art. article. 
aux. auxiliary. 
cf. compare. 
comp. comparative. 
eonj. conjunction. 
dat. dative. 
def. definite. 
dem. demonstrative. 
Eng, English. 
Mc. exercise. 
/. feminine noun. 
fern, feminine. 
Fr. French. 
fut. future. 
O. Goethe. 
Oc Germanic. 
gen. genitive. 
Ger. German. 
Ok. Greek. 



imv. imperative. 
indef. indefinite. 
ind{ie). indicative. 
inf. infinitive. 
intei\ interrogative. 
interj. interjection. 
Kl. Klopstock. 
L. Lesslng. 
Lat Latin. 
lit. literally. 
Lu. Luther. 
m. masculine noun. 
mas{c). masculine. 
mx. mixed. 
n. neuter noun. 
neu{f). neuter. 
nom. nominative. 
num. numeral. 
perf. perfect. 



pers. per8on(al). 
pli^u). plural. 
plup. pluperfect. 
pass, possessive. 
ppl, participial. 
pple. participle. 
pres. present. 
prep, preposition. 
pret. preterite. 
pron. pronoun. 
rd. relative. 
refl. reflexive. 
8. Schiller. 
8. strong. 
sing, singular. 
»ub, subordinating. 
8utj. subjunctive. 
superl. superlative. 
U. Uhland. 
V. verb. 
W. Wieland. 
w. weak. 



English words printed in heavy-faced type are cognate with the 
German vocabulary-word preceding. A hyphen shows that only a 
part of the English word is cognate with the German, or vice versft. 
Brackets enclose cognates which are obsolete, imaginary, or such as 
do not now translate the German word. An English word printed 
in italics is borrotoed from the same source as the corresponding Ger 
man word. For the principal parts of strong verbs see § 331. 
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Vbtnb, m. 8. 2, even-ing. 

^benttntr, n. a. 1, adventure, 

abet, conj.^ but, however. 

a'bbangen (oon), v. «., depend (on), 
[ab i-. off]. 

abljangig, a6(;., dependent. 

Ablaut, m. A. 2, ablaut, gradation. 

a'bvtiUn {aux. fein), v. to., depart, 
[-rise]. 

a'bfc^ljeflen, v. s.^ close up. 

9lbfc^nitt, m. «. 2, section. 

a'bwtidftn, v. 8., differ, [--vreaken]. 

9lccufati'o, r?2. «. 2, accusative. 

ad), ititeij.^ oh ! ah ! 

9lbicftt'o, «. «. 2 (p/. se or sa), cufjec- 
tive. 

abieftiotfd^, ^^^Jm (Adjective. 

9lbt>e'rb, n. «. (p2. se, »ta, or sien); ad^- 
ver6. 

aboerbie'n, adj.^ adverbial, 

abnltd), ad;, (da^.), similar. 

^tt, m. 8. 2, act. 

ait, pron.^ aef;., all, every. 

nllet'n, a^.^ adv., alone. 

oUerbtngd, adv., to be sure, [of all 
tl&ings]. 

aderlei, aci[;., all sorts of. 

atlQtmtVn, <idj. , general. 

aH, 8ub. conj.^ man, when, as. 

olfo', adv., so, then, [also]. 

alt, adj.y old. 

^Irer, n. 8. 1, old age. 

'211tertum, n. 8. 8, antiquity (§ 91). 

^mcrita'tur, m. 8. 1, American. 

amufic'ren {f\^), v. w., enjoy {amuse) 
one^s self. 

an, prep. {dat. and ace), on, by, at. 

a'nbiettn, V. «., offer. 

9lnbli(f , m. s. 2, view, sight. 

anber, ad;'., otl&er. 

anbcrt^alb, ad;., one and a half, (§ 118, 
3,6). 

tinfang, m. 8, 2 (p^. &), beginning; 
— 8bu(!^jlabc, m. to., initial letter, 
[-sta-ve] ; anfangS, adv., in the be- 
ginning, at first, (§ 251, 2). 

a'nfangen, v. s., begin. 

a'ngcben, v. s., give, state. 

fl'n^eU'Qtnbtit,/. w., affair. 

a'ttgenc^m, od;. , pleasant. 

dngfltgen (Sxif), v. to., torment one's 
self, be anxious. 



a'nfommctt, v. «., arrive. 

a'niautctt, v, w., begin (of a sound) ; 
an(autenb/pp2. adj., initial. 

a'nne^mctt, v. 5., take (on), assume: 
fi^ — {gen. ), interest one s self in, 
take charge of. 

a'npaffen {^^, dat.), v. to., conform, 
[-pass]. 

tittrebc, /. w., addres& 

anfla'tt, pr£p. {gen,), in-stead of. 

antmorten, v, w., answer. 

Vpfel, m. 8. 1 {pi. &), apple; — 
fd^ul, m. 8. 2 (p2. 'fiffe), apple- 
sl&ot. 

Vppofttto'n,/. to., apposUio'n, 

%tbtii,f, w., work 

^'rbcftcr, m. «. 1, workingman. 

argent (ft^)/ v. to., be vexed, angry. 

arm, adj., poor. 

«rt,/. wl, Wd, sort 

Vrtt'fel, m. 5. 1, article. 

9Lrjinti',f, to., medicine. 

^frit, m. s. 2 (p/. a), physician. 

aud^, adv., also, too, [eke]. 

auf, prep. (da<. and act*.), on, upon, 
[up.] 

aufeinanbcr, adv., one after an- 
other. 

Vufgabf,/. to., exercise. 

au'filialten (ft(!^), v. 8., stay. 

aufric^tig, ad;., sincere, frank, [up* 
rigbt]. 

au'ffparen, v. to., save up, [-spare]. 

tluge, n. mx., eye (§ 98). 

9lugenblt(f, m. s. 2, moment. 

9lugenfc^itt, m. s. 2, view, [-sliine]. 

au^, prep, {dat.), from, out of. 

Vudbnt^, m. 8. 2 {pi. a), expres- 
sion. 

au'dbrucfen, v. to., express. 

au deina'nbcrfe^^cn, v. to. , explain. 

^iidlaffung, /. to., omission, [out- 
let-! ng]. 

9lttdna^mc,/. to., exception. 

aufler, prep, {dat.), except, out-side 
of, [outer] ; au|er|l/ adv.^ exceed- 
ingly. 

au#erbe'm, adv., besides. 

9IudfTc^t,/. to., view, [out-siglit] . 

Vudfprac^, /. to., pronunciation. 

au'dfpredxn, v. 8., express, pronounce. 

tludflellung,/. to., exposition. 

883 
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l^tame 



Salm^of, m. 8. 2 {pi b), station, 

depot. 
halb, adv.^ soon, [bold]. 
bott9(c), adv.^ anxiously ; — ma^en, 

witk dat.^ to trouble. 
9anf,f. 8. 2 (pi. &), bench. 
9art, m. 8. 2 { pi. a), beard. 
9au, m. 8. 2 (§ 275, 2, a), building. 
Saum, m. 8.2 {pi. au), tree, [beam]. 
heanttoorten, v. w.^ answer. 
bcbcutcn, V. 20., signify, mean. 
bebeutetib, ppl. adj.^ significant; a8 

adv.^ notably. 
Sebeutungf/. lo., meaning. 
Scbienung,/. to., service. 
beeifcn (pci), v. w., hurry. 
befiitben (fi^), v. 5., find (one's self), 

'do.* 
ht^innm, v. 8., begin. 
bcgreifltc^, adj.^ comprehensible, 

[-gripe-]. 
Segrifp, m. «. 2, idea, conception, 

[-grip]- 

beboltett, V. 8. , keep, [bebold]. 

bebanbeln, v. to., treat, [-handle]. 
Scbanblung,/ to., treatment. 
bebaupten, v. to., assert. 
btitprep, {dot. ), by, at, at the house 

htitt, pron.^ adj.^ botb, two. 

betbcrici, adj. , of botb kinds. 

betna'bc# adv.^ almost, [-nigb]. 

Setfptel, n. 8. 2, example. 

bef annt, ocf/. , known ; as nowiy ac- 
quaintance. 

Sefonntfc^oft,/. to., acquaintance. 

bclobncn, v. to., reward. 

bemcrfett, v. to., notice, re-mark. 

bequem, ad;., comfortable, [::quem — 
com.e]. 

bereft, adj.^ -ready. 

9erg, m. «. 2, mountain. 

berubmt, at2;., famous. 

Scfcbreibung, /. to., description. 

befeben, v. s., look at. 

befi^en, v. s., possess. 

befonber, a^;'. , special ; — B, adv., espe- 
cially.- 

Seforgnid, /. 8. 2, fear, solicitude, 
[-8orroi¥-]. 



beflebett, v. s., consist. 

beflejgen, v. 8., climb. 

^efudbf m. 8. 2, visit. 

befucben, v. to., visit, [beseecbj. 

betonen, v. w. , accent, [-ior/c-]. 

99etonnng,/. to., accent. 

i betracbtett, v. to., consider, look at. 

berragen, v. s., amount to. 

betre^en, v. s. , concern. 

^tt, n. nix., bed, (§ 280, 1). 

Settler, m. s. 1, beggar. 

Seutel, m. 8. 1, purse. 

93cti>egung,/. to., motion. 

Setoobner, rn. s. 1, inhabitant. 

bej^ablen, v. to., pay. 

bej^eicbnett^ v. to., denote. 

bej^icben (jic^, auf), v. s., refer (to). 

Se^ug, m. s, 2 (/>/. ft), reference, re- 
gard. 

biegen, v. 8., bend. 

bietett, v. 8. , offer, bid. 

Silb, 71. 8. 3, picture. 

bilben, v. to., form. 

Silbung, /. to., formation. 

^iiU't, n. 8. 2 {pi. -AU), ticket. 

bidig, ae|;., cheap, moderate. 

bfnigcit, V. to., approve. 

Stnbeoofal, m. 8. 2, connecting voweL 

b<*, pr<r/>. (acc-.), up to, until; — an, 
clear to, as far as. 

bidtoet'len, adv., at times. 

bitten, v. 8., ask ; (i(!^) bitte, please. 

blafen, t;. «., blow, [cf. blast]. 

991att, 7i. 8. 3, leaf, [blade]. 

bletben, v. 8., remain, [be- leave]. 

Sleifltft, m. 8. 2, lead-penciL 

blenben, v. to., blind, dazzle, [blend]. 

SlidP, m. 8. 2, glance. 

fQ{i%, m. 8. 2, flash, lightning. 

f&iume,f. to. J flower, [blooni]. 

braucben, v. to., need, [brook]. 

brecben, v. 8., break. 

Srtef, m. 8. 2, letter, [brief 1. 

brtngen, v. to. (§ 330), bring. 

Sniber, m. 8. 1 {pi. u), brotber. 

Sucb> «. 8. 8, book ; — ^anbel, m. s. 1, 
lx>ok-trade ; — ^anblung,/. to., book- 
store; — flabe, m. to., letter, 
[-stave]. 

bucbfldblicb/ adj., literal 



iSf^ata'Hev, m. 8. 2 {pi ste'rc), char- 
acter. 
dfaratttrifU'vtn, v. to., characterize. 



d^ratteriikifdi, ac^.^ characteristic. 
<Sbor, n. 8. 2 {pi b), choir. 



ba, adv., there ; sub. conj,^ as, since, 
bage'gen, adv., against it, on the 
other hand. 



babeV, adv., therefore. 
bane 'ben, adv.^ besides. 
IDamc,/. to., liidy, dame. 
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baml'tf adv,^ therewith, with that, 

with it. 
^ant, m. s. (no pl.)y tlianks. 
banfen, v. w. (dat.)^ tbank. 
bonn, adn.^ tlien. 
haxa'n, adv.^ thereon, of that. 
barau'f, adv.^ tl&'ereap-on. 
ba'rbieten, v. «., offer. 
bari'n, adv. , therein, in it. 
ba'rflcnen, v. lo., represent. 
baru'ber, adv.^ about that, about it, 

[thereover] • 
baru'm, adv.^ there-fore. 
ta^, sub. conj.^ that. 
(^ati'9, m. 8. 2, dative. 
baucnt, V. w.^ last, continue, idui'e^ 
baoo'tt, adv.^ of it, of that. 
ba}u'^ adv. , besides, withal. 
f^ttUnatio'n,/. to., declension. 
^tmotva't, m. w. , democrat. 
itemonHrati'9, n. %. {pi. tt or sa), 

demonstrative. 
UnUn, V. w. (§ 330), think. 
bcnn, eonj.., for ; adv.^ then. 
ber, hitf bad, art.^ the; dem.^ that; 

rel.^ who, which, that. 
beuten (auf), v. w.^ point (to). 
^tutfdf, n. {indcl. ), German, [Dutch]; 

beutf^, adj.y Grerman. 



!^eutfd)lanb, n., Germany. 

bidyt, adj.^ close, dense, [tight]. 

!^ici)ter, m. s 1, poet. 

titi,pron. {dem.)^ this. 

bicdmal, adv.^ this time, [-moie]. 

^1119, n. s. 2, thing. 

^ite'ftov, m. mx., director (§ 98). 

bodi, adv.^ yet, still, though. 

^ottor, m. mx., doctor {§ 98). 

!^om, m. s. 2, cathedral, dome. 

l^orC 9%. s. 3, village, [thorp]. 

!^o'rfben>o*bner, m. s. 1, villager. 

^orfc^n, n. s. 1, little village. 

bort, adv. , yonder, there. 

!^rama, n. mx., drama. 

brau^en, adv.^ outside, {tt for tax 

an^en, from aud). 
brinnen, ac^t;., therein, inside. 
brobett, adv. , up there. 
bruben, adv.^ over there. 
brei, num., three. 
bttfpron., thou (§301). 
bumm, adj. , stupid, [dumb]. 
bunfcl, adj.^ dark. 
bunS), prep, (ace), through. 
^urdfidfnitt, m. s. 2, average, 

[through-cut]. 
biirfett, v. to., be permitted, (§ 189). 



ebett, adv.^ even, just. 
iBhtne,/. w., plain, [even]. 
^belmann, m. s. 3, nobleman. 
cigtn, adj., o-vrn. 
ti'^entlidi), adj., real, actual 
^i'gentmn, n. s. 3, property, [oivn- 

dom]. 
iSiQentu'mlidyfeit,/. w., peculiarity. 
tin, art. , a, an ; num. , one. 
ctna'nber, pron. {indcl.\ each other, 

one another. 
C^inbrudP, m. s. 2. {pi. &), impression. 
einiQe, pron. adj., some. 
ei'nia^en, v. s., with ^\^, enter upon, 

go into. 
ti'nmaX, adj., once ; elnma'I, just, pray. 
einfc^Uef|(idby adv. {gen."), including, 

inclusive of. 
ei'nfc^ranfen, v. w., limit. 
(Siniid)t,f. w.^ insight. 
cinHmei'itn, adv., for the present, 

(einft, from etn ; meilen from SBeile, 

while). 
ei'ntrtttn, v. s., take place. 
ein\iQ, adj., only, single (from cin). 
(SiUnbal)n, f. w., railway, [iron- 
way]. 
eUnb, adj., wretched. 
&\Um,pl. only, parents, [elders]. 
€^ttbe, n. mx. {gen. sg), end. 



enben, v. to., end. 

tnb\i&(, adv., finally. 

<l^nbun9,/. to., ending. 

^nglanber, m. s. \, Englishman. 

englifd), adj., English. 

tntitvtit, adv., distant, (from fentf 

far). 
entbalren, v. s., contain. 
entfprec^en, v. s. dat., correspond. 
tv,pro7i., he. 
^rffnbung, /. to., invention, [out- 

find-ing]. 
ergo^en, v. w., delight. 
erinntm {Si^, gen.), v. w., remember. 
ertalten {^\^)t v. to., take cold. 
erfennen, v. to. (§ 380), recognize. 
trtlaven, v. to., explain, (flor, clear). 
evfvanfen, v. w., sicken, be taken 

sick. 
evluQtn, V. 8., invent for deception, 

[-lie]. 
ermuten, v. w., tire, fatigue. 
erfc^tncn, v. f, appear. 
tvH, adj., first, [erst]. 
eritauntfpple., astonished. 
ermarteit, v. w., expect. 
(rraibem,v. w., reply, (wibcr — with;. 
tv\ci\^\tn, V. to.., relate, tell. 
cifpron., it, there, (§ 308). 
tttoa, adv., about, approximately. 
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[gcnuA 



ttwa^,pron. indef.^ something, some- 
et^molo'gifc^, adj.^ etymological. 



tnttfpron, post,, your. 

iSuro'pa, n., Europe. 

ewigf adv.^ eyerlasting, [aye-]« 



fafpig, adj., capable, fit, snited. 
iai^Ttn, V. «. (aux. fein), travel, [fkre]. 
9an, m. «. 2 {pi. a), case, [fall]. 
fallett, V. «., (aiix. fein); fklL 
falfc||, o^., false, wrong. 
fifami'Iie,/. w.^ family. 
%t^tt,f. to., pen, featlier. 
U^itn, V. vo.^faU ; wai fe^tt, with dat.^ 

what is the matter ? 
9<blerf m. 8. 1, mistime. 
^ciertag, m. 8, 2, holiday. 
9(l^^ n. 8. 8, field. 
9elfeit, w. 8. 1, rock, (§ 279, 3, a). 
9<mtm'itum, n, (^pl. sa), feminine 

noun. 
9(nflcr, n. «. 1, window. 
9(nen«/ (pZ. onZ^), vacation, 
fertig, adj.^ ready; — mlt, through 

with. 
%tft, n. «. 2, festival, feast. 
9i(bcr# n. s. 1, fever. 
finbenf v. «., find. 
fittder, o^/'f dark. 
fieftiereti, v. w., in-Jlect. 
9lei%, m. a. {nopl.)^ industry. 
^<i#t9# a4/' f industrious. 
9lexio'n» f w.^ in-JUction. 
flexionUo^, adj., nninflected. 
9(u#, m.8.2 Ipl. sfiffe), river. 
9oIge#/, to., sequence, order. 
folgeti, V, to., follo-vr. 



9onn,/. w,,form. 

fovt, adv.^ away, forth. 

fo'rtfabren, v. & (tn^ran8i^iv«), con- 
tinue. 

fo'rtfc^n, V. to. (^ran<i^»v6), continue. 

9oifi% n. mx. (^pl. sien), /owi^ 

9rage,/. to., question. 

fragctt, V. to., ask. 

franioftfc^f a((/., French. 

%tan,f. 10., wife, Mrs. 

%xan{tm, n. 8. 1, young lady, Miss. 

freiUc^y a<2v., to be sure, [ftreelyj. 

frcmb, adj.^ strange, foreign. 

9rembc«/. to. {no pl.\ foreign land. 

9reube,/. to., joy, pleasure. 

ittntti, V. to, rejoice ; ed freut tni^, I 
am glad. 

9reunb« m. «. 2, firiend; $reunbin, 
/. to., lady firiend. 

freunblid^f od;., firiendly, kind. 

%tittt, m. mx. {gen, en€), peace. 

frifd^, €UJ^. , flresli. 

fro^,a<(;., happy. ^ 

frti^f a(2v., early. 

9ni^Iing, m. & 2, spring. 

fii^len, v. to., feeL 

fti^ren, v. to., lead, carry on. 

fur, prep, (occ.), ft>r. 

fun^tfam, ocf/., timid, [Aright* 
some]. 

9tt#, m. «. 3 (p/. sfi|e), fbot. 



9ancrfe',/. to., gallery. 
gonn, aof;., all (§ 109, 8). 
gar, adv., quite, altogether. 
fatten, m. 8. 1 {pi. i), garden, 

[yard]. 
®armcr, m. «. 2, gardener. 
^afk, m. «. 2 (pf. a), guest. 
Qafl^aut, n. s. 3, inn. 
^ebaube, n. 8.1, building. 
gcbcn, V. 8. give; ed giebt (toi^A ace), 

there is, there ara 
®ebirgc# n. <. 1, mountains. 
^tbtaud^, m. 8. 2 {pi. au), use, usage. 
®eburt, /. to., -birth , — «tag, m. s. 

2, birth-day. 
Oebanfe, m. mx. (^^n. snd), thought, 

idea. 
gebenCen, v, to. (§ 880), intend. 
^etutt,f. to., patience. 
®efabr,/> to., danger, [-tfearl. 
gcfabri'di, adj.y dangerous. 
gefallcn, >;. «. (<Ja^.), ple^^sq. 



sefa%t,ppl. adj., composed, calm. 
gegcfi, prep, {ace), against, [a- 

gain]. 
Qegcfibf/. to., region. 
9egcnfa^, m. 8.2 { pi. 6), contrast, 
gcgenuber, prep, {dat), opposite, 
gc^ettf V. 8., go; bad ge^t ni^t, that 

won't do. 
geborcttf V' w- {dot.), belong to. 
®etfl, m. «. 3, intelligence, spirit, 

ghost. 
®elb, n. 8. 8, money, [yiel^]. 
gclegetttltd^, adj., occasional. 
geltett, V. 8., have at stake, involve, 

[yield]. 
^emiid^t, pple., mixed. 
®emut, n. 8. 8, feeling, soul, (from 

Wlixt, mood). 
genau, adj., exact, careful, 
genetgt, ppt. adj., inclined. 
®en€ti'9, m. e. ii, genitive, 
genug, a€^., enough* 
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getiiigen, v. v., be enongli, suffice. 
f^trabt, adv.y exactly, just, [-ratb-er]. 
gent, adv,^ gladly ; — lefen^ to like to 

read. 
9ef(^aft» n. %, 2, basiness, C^ni f(^afs 

feti/ do), 
gcfc^^ett, V. «. {aux. fein), happen, be 

done. 
9ef(^(tif» n. «. 2, present, (from fd^ens 

fen). 
®cfc^i4^fe,/. 10., story, history, (from 

gefi^e^ett). 
gefc^tcft, adj.^ skillful. 
Oef^lec^t, n. «. 3. gender, sex. 
Scfc^macf, m. 8. 2, taste, [-smack]. 
Oefellfcbaft,/. w., society. 
%tU%\,pple.^ suppose (§369, 8). 
^ef|>enfl, n. s. 8, ghost, spook. 
®cfprd^, n. «. 2, conv^ersation, (from 

f preset!). 
geftefien^ v. «., confess. 
geflerti, adv., yester-day. 
gefunb, a<2/., well, healthy, [-sound]. 
®tfunb^eit,f. 10., health. 
getoalttg, a4/.f powerful 
getDititicn, V, «., gain, -win. 
getDi#« o^;'., certain ; culv., oertainly, 

to be sure, [-nrlt]* 



®t»ittet0 n. «. 1, thunder-storm, 
[-"Mreatlier]. 

^enof^nl^eit,/. io., habit, front. 
getDol^nltf^, adj.^ usual 
®fpfcl, m. «. 1, peak, summit. 
®laube0 m. rnx, {gen. end), faith, be- 
lief, [be-Uef J. 
gtaubettf V. to., be-lieve. 
glet^, adj.y -like; adv.^ directlv. 
gleic^Iautcnbf adj.^ like - sounoing, 

identical in sound. 
gteiff^oie'I, adv., no matter, just the 

same. 
®lit(f, n. 8. {no pL), -luck, fortune. 
glucflid), a^/., happy. 
gIit(fU4^ern>effe, adv., fortunately, 

[lucky-'wisel. 
®rab, m. a. 2, degree, grade, 
®tamma'til,f, io., grammar. 
grctfctt, V. «., grasp, grip(e). 
gro#, adj.^ great. 
®ruttb» m. s. 2 {pi. t), reason, 

ground; — prtnsip, n. mx. {pi. 

sien), fundamental principle ; — 

form,/. 10., principal part, 
griinbltd^, adj.y thorougL 
gut« o^/., good; adv.^ well. 
<B9mnaf!um, n. tTtx., ffymnasvum. 



^ar, n. s. 2, liair. 
^abettf V. 10., liavc* 
l^atb, aclj.^ half. 
^altett, V. «., hold, consider. 
^anb,f. 8. 2 (/>2. &)r band. 
^itbeU m. «. (nopZ.), trade, com- 
merce, [liandle]. 
I^aitbebt, V. 10. ; ed fanbelt f{^ urn, it is 

a question of. 
^anblung^/. io., shop, store. 
bangen, v. «., hang. 
^aupt, n. 8. 8, bead; — <<^' /• ^-i 

principal kind; — faft, m.8.2{pl. 

6), principal sentence ; — ton» m. «. 

2(p/. 5); principal accent; — wort, 

n. 8. 2, noun. 
^aui, n. 8. 3, bouse. 
^audcbett^ n. «. 1, little house, cottage. 
^imat,f. 10., home, [borne-]. 
ici%, adj.^ bot. 

bet#ett» V. «. , be called, [be bigbt]. 
beitcr, od;'., cheerful. 
^Ib» m. to., hero. 
bclfen, V. 8., belp. 
berau'dbefommctt, v. s., make out, get 

out. (l^eraud, bere-out). 
4^rb^f m. 8. 2, autumn, [barvest.] 
berci'nbre^Kn, v. «., set in. 
^rr, m. to. (§ 94, 1), gentleman, sir, 

Mr. 
l^txvli^, adj.y glorious, splendid. 



l^txiMdi, ac^.y beart-y, cordiaL 

beulcn, V. to., bovrL 

itutt, adv., to-day; ^eutantage, €uh., 
nowadays. 

bcutig, adv., of to-day, to-day's. 

^ltt,f. 10., witch. 

bier^ adv., bere. 

4^tlfdt>erbf n. mx. {pi. sen or sa), aux- 
iliary, [belp-ver&]. 

^Immcl, m. 8. 1, heaven, sky. 

4^lnbemtd, n. «. 2, hindrance, diffi- 
culty, [binder-ness]. 

^infid^t,/. 10., respect, [-sigbt]. 

l)inttr, prep. (dat. and ace.% be- 
bind, after. 

binu'bergcb^n, v. «., go over. 

hodf, ado.y bigb (§ 109, 1). 

bocbf^cnt, adv., at the most. 

boffen, V. 10. to bope. 

^offnung,/. to., hope, [bope-ing]. 

boflicbf a4;., polite. 

bolcfi, V. to., fetch. 

^oUf ^ «• o, woo<L forest. 

^^onora'r^ n. 8. 2, tee. 

borett, V. to., hear. 

bubfcbr odj., pretty. 

•^ugd, m. 8. 1, bill. 

bunbcrt, num., bundred. 

^ut, m. s. 2 {pi. fi), hat, [bood]. 

biiten (fl^), v. |o., be on one*s ^uarct^ 
[beed.] 
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id^,pron.^ I. 
35io'm, n. s. 2, idiom, 
if^v,pos8.^ her, their, its; 3^r, your. 
imnur, cuiv.^ always. 
3mpevati'9, m, 8. 2, imperative, 
in, prep. {ddt. and aec.)^ In, into. 
inbt'm, 8ub. conj.^ while, since. 
tnbe'ffen, adv.^ meanwhile. 
3n^t(atro, m. «. 2, indicative, 
i'nbivtU, (M^/., indirect. 



dnffttiti'o, m. «. 2, ir^nitive. 
3nffalt, m. s. 2, contents, [in-bold], 
itttcrcffa'nt, <u(/., interesting. 
3ntere'ffc, n. mx. (g^en. •«), interest. 
interrogatt'o, a^'., inten^agcUive. 
intraniiti'9, adj.^ intransitive. 
3n9eriio'n,f, to., inv^rsioik 
invertie'rtn, v. to., invert. 
irgettb, profk indcLy any, some. 
3rrtum« m. & 8^ error, [err-dom]o 



fa, adv,y yes. 

3dfyr, n. s, 2, year; —edfefl, n. «. 

2, annual festival ; — tita^ m. s. 

2, anniversary; — t^tit,f. to., sea- 



son. 



3a^r^u'ttt(rt« n. s. 2, century. 
3anua'r» m. s. 2, January, 
itt-fpron.^ every, each. 



febenfalK, adv.^ at any rate. 
itttvmann, pron. indch, every one. 
iemaH, adv.^ ever, 
jemanb^pron. <n(2^., someone. 
itt^t, adv.y now. 
3u'li, m. «., «7u/^. 
3u'n{, m. «.. June, 
iung, a^.« yeang. 



ttafftt, m. 8. (no. pi), eofflM. 

ttai^n, m. s, 2 (pi. a), boat, row-boat. 

tatt, adj. , cold. 

ftomcra'b, m. to., comrade. 

l^aHen, m. s. 1, box. 

ftafud, m. QdZ. jtafud), case. 

Kauf/m. s. 2 (pi. &vi), purchase. 

f aufen, v. w. , buy. 

Kaufmann, m. s, 3, merchant, [chap- 
m.an]. 

ttin, adj.y no, not a, none. 

fcnnett, v. to. ( § 830), know, [ken]. 

^tnntni^,/. $. 3, knowledge. 

^tnnjitidi)en, n. s. 1, sign, character- 
istic, [ken-token]. 

fterl, 771. 8. 2, fellow, [ckurl]* 

ftinb, n. 8. 3, child. 

^(affC//« to., class. 

&ieib, n. 8. 3, garment, [clotk]. 

flein, adj.^ small. 

MUiniQUit,/. to., trifle, small matter. 

flimnien, v. s. (aux. fein)r climb. 

flopfen, V. to., knock. 

Stioiler, n. 8. 1 {pi. b), convent, 
cloister. 

^nahe, m. to., boy, [knave]. 

tommen, v. «., come. 

^emparatio'n, f. to., comparison; — 
dfft^ig, ac^,f capable of comparison. 



Stomparati'9, m. «. 2, eompareUUm, 
fomporie'rcn^t;. to., compare. 
ftompofitio'n,/. to., composition, 
ttompo'fitwn, n. {pi. a), compoond, 

composite word, 
fonbitiono'l, adj., conditional. 
toniQlidf, adj., royal, kingly. 
^oniu^atio'n,/. to., corrugation, 
^onjunftto'n,/. to., conjunction. 
ftoniunftt'o, m. 8. 2, subjunctive. 
f onnen, v. to. (§ 189), can, be abla 
Ston\t'n, n. 8. 2, concert. 
Stopf, m. 8. 2 (pi, d)i head, [cup]. 
^opiroel^, n. & 2, headache, [-mroe], 
ftofi, /. to., fare, board, [cost]. 
itofien,/. {pi, only)y co8t(8). 
foflen, 9. to., cost* 
&rait,f. s. 2 ipl. 6)i force, strength, 

[craft]. 
front, adj., sick, iH, [crank]* 
Stvanthtit, f. to., sickness, disease; 

— %\Q.Vi, case of sickness. 
fummem, v, to., trouble. 
fiinftig, adj., coming, next. 
tntit'vtn, V. to. cure. 
^urfud, m, {pi. fturfuS or ftuife), 

course. 
tnv%, adj., short, Xcur(l. 
(uri(td^, a^/*., lately. 



X^dnln, V. 10., smila 

\a&ftn, V. to., laugli. 

Sabcn, m. 8. 1 {pi. a), store, shop. 

£09(9./^ to., situation, [lay]. 

Sanbf n. 8. 2-3, land, country. 



fang, adj., long. 

la'ngwetltg, a<(/., dull, tedious, (long* 
•wliile-y]. 

faffen, v. s., let, cause. 
latei'niidf, ac^'., 
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Saufburftf^, m. w.^ errand-boy. 

laiifen, V, s.y run, [leap]. 

!&aut, m. 8, 3, soand. 

tauten, v. io., purport, run. 

tauter, acy.^ exclusively, none buK 

teben, v. w.^ live. 

£eben, f&. & 1, life, [live]. 

leblioft, (M0., live-jy. 

legett, V. w.y lay. 

£e^rer, m. 8. 1, (man) teacher ; "-in, 

f. to., woman teacher. 
leic^t, adj.y light, easy. 
Ictb, od;., disagreeable ; eS t^ut mtr — > 

I am sorry [loatli] ; — er, adv., 

unfortunately, alas. 
£elben, t*. «. 1, suffering, trouble, 

[loatbe]. 
letfe, otf/., softly, in low tone. 
£eftlo'n,/. to., lesson. 
£cftil're,/. to., text for reading; \leeU 

ure\. 
Icmen, v. to., learn. 
£efebuc^f n. &, xeading-book, reader. 



lefen, v. «., read. 

£efer, m. «. 1, reader. 

le^t, adj., last. 

£eute,p2. ouly^ peopla 

£ic^t, n. «. 3, liglit. 

Iteb, a^/., dear, [lief]} — ^Bett, to 

like, [lia-ve liefj. 
*iebe, /. to., love ; — «brlef, w. «. 2, 

love-letter. 
tiebeit, V. to. , love. 
lie'beiiitou'rbig, adj,^ lovely, [love- 

ivortiiy]* 
Ite'bgetoinneit, v. «., grow fond of. 
Itegcn, V. «., lie, be situated. 
lint, ac^. , left. 
«ifle,/. to., list 
loben, V. to., praise, [love]. 
lol^nen (fi<i^)r v. to, to be worth while. 
tod, adj.y rid of, free from, loose^ 

"less. 
«uft,/. «. 2 {pi. ft), air. 
tufltg, a^'., jolly, ilasty> 



ntaiQeit, v. icf., malco. 

fSSt&t&lim, n, 8, 1, girl, maiden, 

[maid-kin]* 
man,pron. indef.^ one, [man]. 
man4^, pro*i. €U^.^ many, many a. 
SXtanget, m, s. 1 {pi. a), lack, want. 
SDtann, m, 8. 8, man. 
SRarf,/. ^., mark. 
WUtt, n. 8.2, sea, [mere]. 
me^reTe, a^J., several, [more-]. 
fBitffvf^it, f. to., majority, [more- 

liood, i.e., more-ness]. 
mebnnald, adv., frequently. 
WttiU,f. to., mile. 
metlentoett, adv., for miles. 
mtin,pron. poss., my, mine, 
tneinen, v. to., mean. 
itteiflend, adv., most-ly. 
VfUn^e,/. to., mass, multitude. 
VfUnfd^, m. to., man, mankind, (from 

iD2ann). 
mcnfc^ltd^, ck^/.^ human. 
Vftt^t,/. to., fair, mass. 



!Rineral, ft. mx, (p2L •tes)# mliMraL 

!IRtnu'te, Jt to., minute. 

mtt, pr^p. (dat.), with, [mid in 

mid-wife]. 
mi'ttetten, v. to., impart, t«ll, [-deal]* 
mittcl, adj., middle. 
9>tittelpunft, m. s. 2, central />oi»^ 
moba'lfOdj., modal, 
fSftobe,/. to., fashion, mode, 
Wto'tui, m. {sing, indcL^pl. 9Kobi), 

mode. 
mogen, v. to. (§ 189), may, wish, like, 
moglic^, ad/. , possible, (from in5gen). 
fSftonat, m. s. 2, month. 
fSftoVf^tn, m. 8. U morning; — ^luft,/. s, 

2 {pi. u), morning air; as adv,^ 

ntorgen, to-morroiv. 
mube, adj., tired. 
9>tube,/. to., pains, trouble. 
Wtuit'nm, n. mx. {pi. sen), mttseum, 
aRufl'f,^ to.- music. 
inuffen, v. to. (§ 189), must, be obliged. 
' SDIutter^ j; & 1 {pi, ft), moti&er. 



na€9,prep. {dot.), after, to, [nigh]. 
ita'cbafymcn, v, to., imitate. 
9tac^bar, ni. mx., neighbor* 
nad)^e'm, sub. conj. , after. 
9tad)nd)t, ./'. to., report, news, tidings. 
nadt'fc^Iag'en, v. «., consult, look up 

(in a dictionary). 
9ta4»t,/. 8.2 {pi. h), night. 
na(^, adj., near, nigh {% 114, 2). 



9tame, m. mx. (gen. tnS), name; 

— n^oetter, m. mx.^ namesake. 
nam(id), adv., namely, that is to 

say. 
Starr, m. to., fool. 
nafi, adj.y wet, [nas-ty]. 
9latio'n,f. w., nation. 
fftain'x, f. w., nature: *- f^5a^l^ /. 

to., beauty of nature. 
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naturlid}, adv.^ naturally, of course. 

Vlehel, m. «. 1, fog, mist. 

ntbttifprep. {dat, and acc.\ beside, 
along with. 

9tebenffu#, m. a, 2 {pi. sfiffe), tribu- 
tary. 

9tcbcnfa^« m. «. 2 {pi, h), subordinate 
clause. 

ttc^men, v. s., take. 

min, adv.y no, [none]. 

nentien, v, to. (§ 830), name* 

mu, adj.y nemr. 

ffttu^itrbe,/. w,y curiosity. 

neugierig^ a^/., curious, (gieriflr eager 
for). 



neultff^, a(7v., lately, [ne'vrly^]. 
ntc^t, adv.^ not, [naught]. 
nic^t«, (§320, 2) nothing. 
ttte^rtg, adj.^ low. 
niemai^, adv., never. 
nitmanb, pron, indef,^ no one. 
noc^, adv.^ yet, still, nor. 
Vlontinati'o, m. s. 2, fwminative, 
normal, adj.^ normal, 
fftoipf. 8, 2, need, distress. 
fflotfaU, m. s. 2 {pi. a), case of need. 
nbtiQ, adj.^ necessary, [needjr]. 
Vtumtro, m. {indcl.)^ at No. 
nun» adv.^ now, weU. 
nur, adv.^ only, just. 



V, Intetj., 0, oh. 

9h, sub. conj.y whether; Qt9 — ^^ as if. 

Cbbac^, n. & 3, shelter, [-tbatcli]. 

obettf a(2t>., ab-ove. 

obmo^fy st^& co/i;'., although. 

obcr, co«/., or. 

Cfen» m. «. 1 (p^. 6), stove, [oven]. 

ofFcttbar, adj.^ evident, [open-]. 



offnett, V. w., open. 

oft, adv.^ often, oft. 

ofterd, adw., often {comp. oftft), 

offtie, prep, (ace), without. 

Cnfel, m. «. 1, uncle, 

optati't>, adj.., optative, 

Crr, m. s. 2-^, place. 

Oflem« to., p^. o/it^^, Baster* 



l^aar, n, «. 2, pair / ein poor, a few. 
i^ala'fk, m. 9, 2 {pi. a), palace. 
^arabt'gmo, n. mx. {pi. unen), para^ 

digm. 
^arf, m. g. 2 {pi. also «Parf«), />arA;. 
^avtiiii'p, n, & {pi. se, sia or slen), 

participle. 
^evftft, n. 8. 2, perfect. 
Verfo'n,/. w., person, 
peviona't, adj.^ personal, 
perfonlid^, adj. , personal. 
Vflicbt,/. w., duty, [plight]. 
Vt)iioiophit', /. w., philosophy. 
^^botograpbie'f /. w.^ photograph, 
VIa$, m. s. 2 (/>?. a), p?af«, seat. 
plaubem, v, w. , chat. 
^Slura'l, m. s. 2, plural 
^oUti't,/. w.y politics, 
*oli4ci'#/. w,^ police. 



^oU%i'ft, m. to., policeman, 
^ofl, /. to., mail, post, 
prddfti^, al^j. , splendid. 
Vrdtita't, n. s. 2, predicate, 
il^rdfi'x, n. s. 2, prefix, 
pvdpavie'ven, v. to., prepare. 
Vrdpofitio'n, f. to., preposition, 
^rd'feni, n. {sing, indcl.^ pi. ^rfifcna 

tia), present. 
^rdtcritos^vdientia, n. {pl.)y pre- 

terite-presents. 
^rdte'vitum, n. {pi. sa), prete^Hte. 
ifivti^, m. s. 2, price. 
ifivitni'p, n. mx. {pi. Atn), principle. 
Vrofc'ffor, m. mx.y professor. 
^rono'men, n. {pi. stnina), pronoun, 
^roj^e'ttt, ft. s. 2, per ce7it, 
Vrufung,/. to., trial, jjrovin^, 
^untt, m. 8. 2, point. 



qualen (|i(^), ». «., bo tormented, be I quet, adv„ aeross, [queer]. 

bored. I 



9lanb, m. 8. S, edge, border, 
rafd), adj,, fast, [rash]. 
9tat, m. 8.'{no pl.)f advice. 
vaten, v. «., guess, advise. 
9tdubtr, m, 8,1, rot>ber| ©tra^en 
footpad. 



ved^mn, v, to. , reckon, count. 

vtdft, adv., right, very. 

fUebe, f. w., speech ; — UiU m. s. 2, 

part of speech. 
rebett, v. to., talk. 
XtHidff adfj,, honesty candid 
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fUebliditUit, f. 10., honesty. 

9ttfltxi'^, n. 8. {pi. St or 9a), reflexive. 

9tcgc^^. w., rule. 

rcgelmadig, adj., regular. 

Slegctt^ m. 8. 1, rain. 

Slegenft^irm, m. a. 2, umbrella. 

rt^Wvtn, V. w.y govern. 

regnen, v. 10., rain. 

uidf, adj.^ rlcli. 

9ttiit,f, 10., journey, [rise] ; — fames 

ra*b, m. 10., traveling companion 

(comrorofe). 
9lei|» m. «. 2, charm. 



Slelatfo, n. «. {pt »e or «a), relative. 
ttipttii'9t, adv.f or as the case may 

be. 
rid^ttn, v. w.^ regulate, [rigl&ten]. 
tidtifi, adj.^ rigl&t, correct 
Stt^tung,/. w.^ direction. 
9tolle,/ w.y role, part. 
9toma'tt, 971. 8, 2, novel, romance, 
9tttdfebv,f. w., return. 
9tucff!c^t,/. «o., regard. 
9tu(f loeg, »7t. 8. 2, return, 
nt^en, v. 10., rest 
vuiist ac^'t quiet 



^a(^,/ 10., affair, thing, [sake]. 

fad^lid^, adj., neuter, (from ®a^e). 

®09<f /• ^'i tradition, story, [say]. 

fagett, V. to., say. 

^(ilama'ttbcr, m..«. 1, aalamander. 

®a^, m. A. 2 (p?. 6), sentence. 

9a4glieb« n. 8. 3, dause, member (of 
a sentence). 

fauer, adj.^ bitter, sour. 

%ttnt,f. to., scene. 

8>(^abe, m. mz. (p^. @^dben), injury, 
loss ; bad i^ f^abe, that is a pity, 
[scatl&e]. 

ff^d^cn, V. to., value, esteem. 

^c^ufpicler, m. «. 1, actor. 

fc^tnen v. «., seem, shine. 

®c^lm, m. «. 2, rogue, scamp. 

fc^ntot, V. 10., present, give. 

fd^U%tn, V. 8., shoot. 

^d^lad^t,/, to., battle. 

fc^lagen, v. «., strike, [sla|r]. 

idfledft, a^/., bad. 

Cc^lic^ctt, v. 8., infer, conclude. 

fc^Umm, adj.^ bad, [slim]. 

®d)littf^u^, tn. 8. 2, skate, [slide- 
shoe]. 

^d)lof|, ;t. «. 8 {pi 5ffer)r castle. 

9cblu#» m. 8. 2 (p7. fiffe)/ end, close. 

fc^nell, adj, , swift ; adv. , swiftly. 

fc^on, adv.^ already, quite. 

fc^on, adj. , beautiful, lovely, [sheen]. 

'^difbn^tit, f. to., beauty. 

fdirecfUc^f at^'., terrible. 

idfteibtn, v. «., write, [sArive, 
8cribe}. 

^dtrtibtotift,/. to., way of writing. 

fd^reittn, v. 8. (aux. fein), step. 

^dfviitfttlltr, m. 8. 1, writer, author. 

^c^rttt, m. 8. 2, step. 

fd^ulbtg, adj.y indebted. 

^d^ule,/. to., school. 

(^d^uliair, n. 8. 2, school-year. 

^dtHltr, m. 8. 1, scholar^ pupil. 

^d^uflcr, m. 8. 1, cobbler. 



f(^wad># flK^., weak. 
i^weiattt, V. 8., to be stlent 
idfVftt, adj.y heavy, hard. 
®4^n»ef}cr»/. to., sister. 
fc^wtcrtg, adj., difficult. 
®4^mKrtgfett,/. to., difficulty. 
^c^mtttbfuc^t,/. to., consumption. 
®ee, /. to. {pi. 6een or 6eeeit), sea, 

ocean; — reifc,/. to., voyage. 
Ubtn, V. 8., see. 
^c'l^endioit'rbtgfcft, / to., sight, 

[something mrorth seeing]. 
felipmn (fid^), v, to., long, 
fe^r^a^v., very, [sore]. 
itin, po88.y his. 
ieitfpr^. {dat.\ since. 
9eite,/. 10., side. 
itlbfk, pron.^ self, myself, etc. 
felfctt, ad/., rare, [seldom]. 
fe^en, v. to., set, seat ; {td^ — , to sit 

down. 
ft<^r, 04/., sure. 
®te, pron., you; fie, she, they; her, 

them. 
^kq, m. 8. 3, victory. 
^ilbe,f. to., syllable. 
fingett, V. 8., sing. 
^tngula'r, m. 8. 2, singular, 
^itm, m. s. 2, sense, mind, 
fittltc^, a(^., moral. 
fi^tt, v. 8., sit. 
fo» adv., so. 

iQt'btn, adv. , just now, [so-even]* 
fofo'rt, adt;. , at once. 
foga'r, adv.^ actually, even. 
fogena'nnt, adj.^ so-called. 
ioid^, proH.^ adj., such. 
foneti, v. w. (§ 189), shall, ought 
9o^tt, m. 8. 2 {pi, b), son. 
^ommer, m. s. 1 , summer. 
fotiberbar, ac^.. strange. 
fonbem, conj.^ but. 
^onnabtnb, m. 8. 2, Saturday, (ev^ 

of Sun-day]. 
fonfl^ adv.^ else, otherwise, 
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®or9<#/. w., csare, [sorro-w]. 

^pai, in. «. 2 {pi. a), jest 

fpat, adv.f late. 

^pa\it'rgan^, m. s. 2 {pi. a), walk. 

fpiclcn, V. w.^ play. 

Zpvadfe,f. w.^ language. 

®prad)fhifc,/. w., linguistic stage. 

fprec^n, v. 8., speak 

^priibmovt, n. s. 3, proverb. 

®prud), m. 8. 2 (p^. u), saying. 

^pur,/. w., trace. 

®taat, m. mx., state. 

<^taU, f. fl. 2 {pi. a), city, [stead, 

i.«., place]. 
^tamm, m. s. 2 {pi. a), stem ; — \io= 

lal, m. 8. 2, stem- vowel. 
fkarf, a<^.^ strong, [stark], 
fla'ttftnben, v. «., take place, [find 

otead]* 
ftcdtn, V. w.^ put, stick. 
fitfftn, V, «., stand. 
fteigtn, V. s., {aux. fein), climb. 
® telle,/. 10., passage, place. 
^ttUun^,/, «>., position. 
fhrben, v. 8, {aux. \tin), die, [starve]. 



fttti, adv.^ always, [stead-ily]. 
<^t\mmt,f. 10., voice, vote. 
flimnictt, V. w. , tally, coincide. 
^timmuttg,/. to., mood. 
®trai|c,/. to., street; — nrduBer, ?/». a 

1, footpad, [street-robber]. 
^tre<it,f. to., stretcb, distance. 
^treid), m. «. 2, prank, trick, stroke. 
<Ztreit, in. 8. 2, strife, conflict. 
<Ztvom, in. 8. 2 { pi. b), stream. 
^tu<t, 11. 8. 2, piece, play, [stick]. 
'^tubt'nt, m. to., student. 
flu^ic'rcn, v. w. , study. 
I ®m^illm, n. mx. (pi. sien), stud?/. 
<Ztuft,f. w.^ stage. 

Ztut)U m. s. 2 {pi. u), chair, [stool J. 
Ztuntt,f. to., hour, lesson. 
®tu$c,./'. to., prop, support. 
Zuhie'tt, ti. 8. 2, subject. 
iubovtinit'vtn, v. to., suborduicUe. 
<Zuhitanti'9, »/. s. 1 {pi. se or sa), awfr- 

^umme,f. to., sum. 
<Zuperlati'9, rn. s. 2, superlative^ 
Zi^mpatlfit',/, to., sympathy. 



Sag, m. 8. 2, day. 

taQiidf, adj.^ adv.^ daily. 

^n), m. 8. 2 {pi. &), dance ; — p(a^, 
m. s. 2 (jp^. &), dancing-place. 

^f^dft, f. to., pocket; — ngelb, n. 8. 3, 
pocket-money. 

%att'Qtnid9ti0 fn. {indcl.) good-for- 
nothing. 

Ztil, m. s. 2, part, [deal] ; v. s. 2, share. 

tcilctt, V. to., share, [deal]. 

Zt'mpui, n. (sing, indcl. ^ pi. %ims 
pota), tense. 

Ztnte'n\,f. w.^ tendency. 

Ztrmi'n, m. s. 2, term. 

uvitt, adj.^ dear, expensive. 

Ztufel, m. 8. 1 , devil. 

Ztxt, m. s. 2, text. 

%ffal, n. 8. 3, valley, dale. 

tC^aler, m. «. 1, thaler, dollar. 

tC^atfadK*/. w-t f&ct, [deed-]. 

X^ea'ter, n. s. 1, theater. 



tfjun, V. irreg. (§ 185), do. 

X\9ixx{i),f. to., door. 

Xicr, n. s. 2, animal, [deerl. 

Zifc^f m. «. 2, table, [disbj. 

Xitel, m. 8. 1, /t^Z«. 

Zoster,/. 8. 1 (p^. &), dangbter* 

%ot, m. 8. 2 {nopl.)^ deatb. 

toll, adj.y mad. 

%on, in. 8. 2 {pi. b), tone., stress. 

tct, adj. J dead. 

tragett, v. s., wear. 

%vanipoiitio'n, f. to., transposition. 

traurig, adj.^ sad, sorrowful. 

treffen, v. s., hit, hit upon. 

trennbar, adj.^ separable. 

trenttcti, t;. to., separate. 

trcten, v. s. {aux. fein), step, tread. 

trtu, adj. , true, faithful. 

tro<fneii, v. to., dry. 

troflcn, V. w.., condfort, [trust]* 

Zurtti, m. 8. 2 {pi. &}, tower. 



fib<l, a^.y adv.^ evil, amiss. 

ubcr, prep. {dat. and ace), over, 

about. ^ 

ubcra'll, adv.^ everywhere, [over- 

.. all]. 

Ubcrgaiifl, m. 8.2{ pi. &), transition. 

ttbcrt^au'pt, adv.^ in general, at large, 
[over-liefid]. 



tiberle'gen, v. w.^ ponder, consider, 
ubcrfc'^cn* v. to., translate. 
Ubcrfi^t,/. to., synopsis, general sur- 
vey, [oversigbt]. 
tibrig, rtrf/., remaining, [over-], 
lifer, U.S. 1, bank, shore. 
Ubr,/. w., clock, [boar]. 

iinif prep. {ace. ), ^!L^ about 
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u'mbringcn, v. w. (§ 330), kilL 
Umgt'hun^, f. m>., environs. 
Umlaut, m. «. 2, umlaut, mutation. 
Um^anb, m. s. 2 {pi. &), circum- 
stance. 
u'nangcnetym, adj.^ nn-pleasant. 
unbea'ntmortet,adJ., unanswered. 
u'nbe^(utctt^, adj.^ insignificant. 
u'nhtfiimnit, adj. , indefinite. 
u'nhetont, adj.^ unaccented. 
unb, conj., and. 
unertra'glidv <idj.^ intolerable. 
It'nfaa, m. a. 2 {pi. a), accident. 
u'nUettievt, adj.^ uninflected. 
ii'ngebulbig, adj.^ impatient. 
u'nqtfdifr, adv.^ about. 
Umx>cviitd't,f. w., university. 
Mnmi'tteibar, adj., immediate. 
unmo'Qli^fOC^.^ impossible. 



u'nptrioniidf, adj., impersonal 

ti'nrui)t,f. w.^ unrest, concern. 

unitv, poss.y our. 

UnfTittt, m. 8. {no pi.), nonsense. 

uitten, adv.^ below, down. 

unter, a^;., lower, [under]. 

untettprep. {dat. and ace), under* 

among. 
untcrbre'^ctt, v. s., interrupt. 
untcrne'ifmcn, v. s., undertake. 
uttterfc^ei'ben (ftc^), v. s., differ. 
Unt(rfd)(i'biin9,/. w. distinction. 
U'tttcrfd9ie^, m. s. 2, difference. 
utttcrtoc'rfen, v. 8., submit. 
iintre'nnbar, adj. , inseparable. 
Itrfi^nittg, m. a. 2, {pi. fi), origiii, 

[ur -» out]. 
urfprunglid), adj.^ original 



Sdattr, m. 8. 1 {pi 6), flntl&er. 
flScra'brebung, j. w., agreement, ar- 
rangements 
9S€rb(um), n. {pi. S3er6a), verb. 
oerbcfTcrn, v. w. , correct, [-better]. 
Serbittbuttj),^ w., combination. 
9erci'niQt,pple., united, [-one-]. 
oerfaden, v. «., fall a prey. 
9krfaffcr, m. s. 1, author. 
t>erge|)cn, v. s, (§ 185), pass, [fbr(e)- 

oergcfTcn, v. «., fbrget. 
oergcubctt, v. w., waste. 
ocrbaltcn {{idf), v. «., be related. 
9$crbalttttd, n. 8. 2, relation. 
ocrlantiett, v. w., wish, want, [-long]. 
ocrlaffctt, v. s., leave; fi^ — auf, rely 

upon. 
^tvXaui, m. 8. 2 (pi. an), course. 
ocrloren, pple., lost, [forlorn]. 
xftvineihttt, v. «., avoid, 
^^ermogen, n. s. 1, property. 
oerfammeln, v. w., gather, assemble. 
Mrfd)te^cn, adj.^ different. 
oerfcbmi^t, adv., shrewdly. 
t>erfd)toinbcn, v. 8. {aux. fein), vanish, 

disappear. 
ocrfe^en^v. w., answer, transpose. 



oerfidKnt, v. w., assure. 

Mrf^cben, v. s. (§ 185), understand. 

oerflo^ctt, V. s. , offend. 

txrfut^en, v. w., try. 

wvxotiitn, V. w. , tarry, [-w^liile]. 

^ctut, m. mx., cousin. 

mti, pro7i., adj., adv.^ much. 

mttici'dft, adv.y perhaps. 

^KtitX, u. 8. 1, quarter; — jal^r, n. 8. 

2, quarter-year ; — flunbe, /. w., 

quarter-hour. 
^ogti, m. 8. 1 {pi. b), bird, [fowl]. 
9$pfa'l, m. 8. 2, vowel. 
9$plf, n. 8. 3, folk, people ; — Sglau^e, 

m. mx., popular belief. 
ooH, adj., full. 
opne'nbVit, V. w., complete, finish, 

[-end]. 
wtifprep. (dat.)j from, ol 
00 r, prep. {dat. and acc.)^ before, 

[fore], 
oorbe'rgelien, v. 8. , precede. 
oorig, adj. , last, former. 
oo'rFpinmeit, v. «., occur. 
voWltUn, V. 8., read aloud, 
oprniittagd, adv., in the forenoon. 
©prfTIbe,/. w., prefix. 
SSorflellung,/. w., performance. 



t»a^, adj., a--wake. 

SBabl^/. w., choice, election. 

toabr, adj., true. 

toabrcnb, 8uh. conJ., while; prep. 

{geyi.), during. 
toabrfcbctnlid), adj., probable. 
flSalb, m. 8. 8, forest, [wold]* 



9Banb,/. «. 2 {pi. h), wall 
SBanberuitg,/. «;., w^andering, trav- 
el. 
SBanMung,/. w., change. 
toantt, adv. inter., -when. 
toarm, adj., ifirarm. 
marten, v\ w.^ wait. 
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waru'm, adv. inter, ^ why. 

wa§,proh, inter. ^ -wl&at. 

toe^er, conj.^ neither ; loeber • • • no6i, 
neither . . . nor. 

9SBcg, m. 8. 2, -wajr. 

tDCscn, prep, igen.)^ on account of. 

wc'ulaffen, v. «., omit. 

fB^ih, n. 8. 3, woman, -vrife. 

weiblic^f a^;., feminine, [Mrlfe-ly]. 

tod(, 8t«&. co9^., because, [iv-l&ile]. 

fB^i'ffnadfttn, w. pi., Cfiristmas. 

fB^iffnad^H^tidftnf, n. 8. 2, Christ- 
mas present. 

SBciftf/. to., manner, mode, -wise. 

todfl, a4;., -virl&ite* 

weit, adj., -viride, broad. 

SBcIt,/. 10., world. 

wcttigf a<?/., little; ein — , a little. 

wcnig^end, adv., at least. 

menn, auib. conj., if, -when. 

»cr, pron. inter,, wl&o. 

tO(r^(n, V. «., become, [-wortb]. 

werfcn, v. «., throw, cast, [warp]. 

9EBcrf, n. s, 2, -work. 

io(d|)a1b« adv. inter., why. 

SBctter^ n. s. 1, -weather. 

toic^tig, ad/., important, -wetgl&ty. 

mit, adv.^ how, as, [-why]. 

n>ie^e^f adv., again, [witli]; 

mitbtrau'imf)mtn, v. s. , resume. 

wic'teVQcbcn, v. 8. , render. 

mietevffo'ltn, v. w., repeat. 

mie'berfel^en, v. s., see again; auf 9Sie$ 
betfe^en, good-bye. 



winfo'mntttt, adj., w^elcome. 

SBin^, m. 8. 2, -wind. 

9Binter, m. 8. 1, -winter. 

wivfUdf, adv., really. 

fRirt, m. 8. 2, landlord, man-of-the- 

house. 
SBirtin,/. to., landlady. 
toifTcn, V, w. (§ 330), Imow, [to wit]. 
too^ adv., -w^here. 
fBiodfC,/. w.f -week. 
wbditntlidf, adv., weekly. 
wofur^ adv., for what. 
tool^l, adv., probably, I presume, 

-w^elL 
t»ol)t'r, adv. , whence. 
too^twitf V. to., dwell, live, [cf. to 

won, with its pple. -wont]. 
fSof^nort, m. 8. 2, abode, dwellings 

place. 
9Bo![inun9f /. to., dwelling, residence. 
fSolH,f. to., cloud, [-welk-in.] 
woaett, V. to. (§ 189), will. 
fB^QVt, n. 8. 2-5, -word ; — folgc, to., 

/. word-order ; — ©erbinbunfl, to. /., 

phrase. 
fB^brUvbu^, n. 8. 3, dictionary. 
morum, adv., about what, why. 
xoo\a, adv., to what end, what for. 
toutt^cm, V. w., cause to wonder ; mid^ 

wunbcrt'8, 1 wonder. 
9Bunf(^, m. 8. 2, {pi. ti), -wisb. 
lounfc^ett^ V. to., -wisli. 
SBur^d,/. to., root, [w^ort]* 
touriel^aft, adj., radical 



%Q^\tn, V. to., count, [tell]. 

hti^n, num., ten. 

Seic^itf n. 8.1, sign, token* 

Seidmungf/. to., drawing. 

jieigen, v. to., show, [teack]. 

3eile,/. to., line. 

3(it# /. to., time, [tide]. 

Scttung,/. u)., newspaper, [tiding]. 

Settmort, n. 8. 3, verb. 

jierfancn, v. s. (in), be divided (into). 

liti^tn, V. s. , draw, [tow^]. 

ilienilidl^, adv., pretty, tolerably. 

Simmer, n. B.'L, room, [timber]. 

3if(^(aut, m. 8. 2, sibilant. 

j(u, prep., to, at, for; adv., too. 

lufric'^cit^ o^/., content 



3ug, m. 8. 2 {pi. fk), train, [tug]. 
j|utta'(^, adv., next. 
jiuru'cf, adv., back, [-ridge]. 
jiufa'mmen, adv., together. 
3ufd>auer, m. 8. 1, spectator. 
3uf(^uf|, m. 8. 2 (^^. uffe), addition, 

increase. 
nn'tta^tn {^\^), v. 8., happen. 
;|u'tra*gnc^, adj. , beneficial. 
Umav, adv., to be sure, forsooth, (ju 

wal^r). 
4io(i, nt^m., t-wo* 
3toeifampf, m. & 2 (p2. &), duel 
iwiid^m, prep, (dat, and ace), be* 

tw^een. 
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a, an, eln. 

able, to be — to, t&nnen (§§ 189-191). 

about, adv.y tttoa, ungefd^r ; prep.y 
flfcer, um (ocr.), eon {dot.) ; news — 
the elections, ^Jad^rid^ten u^er bie 
SBa^Ien ; to care — , ftd^ fummern um ; 
to talk — , fpred^en eon ; there is 
nothing difficult — it, ed ifl nid^t« 
^c^wierige^ barin. 

above, oben. 

accent, 9$etonung, /. w. 

according to, nad^ {,dat.), 

account, on — of, uegen {gen, ) ; on 
my — , melnetwegen. 

acquaintance, to make the — of, 
tennen lernen (ace. ). 

across, adv., quer. 

action, iganblung, f. w. 

adjective, Slbieftio, n. «. 2; Gigens 
f^aft^nort, n. s. 8; od/., abjectioifd^. 

adverb, Slboerb, n. 8. {pi. st, via, sien). 

after, prep., nad^ {d<^')\ — ftU, am 
Gnbe. 

again, wieber. 

against, gegen {ace. )• 

ago, adv.^ vor {dat.); an hour — ^ »or 
einer ©tunbe. 

air, fiuft,/. 9. 2 {pi. fl). 

all, an, gan} ; — the modal auxili- 
aries, aUe mobaUn i^ilfSoerba. 

allow, to be — ed to, burfen (§§ 189* 
191. 

along, mit ; come — , lomtnen @ie tntt ; 
— with, sugleid^ mit. 



already, fd^on. 

also, aud^. 

always, immer. 

An&erlcan, Tkmttitamv, m, 8,1, 

among, untet \dat.). 

and, unb. 

animal, %itx, ik 8. 2. 

anotber (additional), nod^ etn ; (dif- 
ferent), ein anberer. 

ansMTcr, beanhoorten, to. 

any, irgenb (§152) ; have 3^ou — 
money? b^fl bu ettoad (Selb? — one, 
jemanb/ irgenb lemanb ; not — thing, 
ntd^td. 

appear, erfc^einen, s. 

article, 9(rtifel, m. s. 1. 

as, n>ie, aid ; not so good — , nid^t fo 
gut n>ie ; as you say, toie bu fagfl ; — 
if, aid ob ; — if any one did not, aid 
ob nid^t jeber, or n>er nic^t. 

asbamed, to be — , ftd^ fc^amen, reJU to. 

ask, fragen, to. 

at, an ( dat. atid ace), um (ace), ju 
{dcU.) ; — the window, an bem %tn» 
fler ; — ten o^clock, um jc^n U^r ; — 
home ; ^u ^aufe ; — your house, bel 
3bnen ju i^aufe ; — any rate, jebens 
faW ; — No. 2, iRumero a»et ; — 
onoe, fofort ; — tne most, ^oc^flend. 

autbor, Serf off et, m. 8. 1. 

auxiliary, ^Ufdoerb, n. a. (pL «ett 
or sa). 

aMrake, cu(f., toa^ 

aMray, fort. 



back, a<fv., gurfidC* 

bad, f(^(ed^t. 

be't fetn ; to — of a declension, gu einer 
^etUnation geboren ; to — to do, t^un 
foflen ; to — to be explained, ju eu 
tlaven fein ; that is, ^ad ^ei|t ; the 
form should — , bie ^orm foQte lauten. 

because, metl, 8iib. conj. 

before, /7rcp., »or {dcU. and ace.); 
there are four days — Christmas, 
ed ftnb »ier Stage bid SBei^nac^ten. 

beggar, SBettler, m. 8. 1. 

begin, a'nfangen, 8. 

being, human — , SRenfd^, m. to. 

believe, glauben, w, 

belong, 9e^5ren, to. 

below, prep.^ unter {d€U. and ace.) ; 
the picture — , bad SBilb barunter. 

best, befk ; this word is — translated, 



biefed SBort toirb am (eften • . • fiber* 

fefet. 
better, Beffer. 

betw^een, jwlfc^en {dal. and ace.), 
birtbday, (Seburtdtagf m. 6. 2. 
book, 83 ud^, n. 8. 3. 
bore, qualen, to. 
botb, Beibe ; both • • • and, fon>o^{ 

. • • aid (aud^). 
box, ftaflen, m. 8.1. 
building, ®eb4ubCr «^ & 1. 
business, ®ef(b6ft, n. 8. 2; €a -* of 

state, in CiUaatdgefd^Aften. 
but, aber. 
buy, fattfea, w. 
by, bei {dai.), with the passive, ton 

{dat.) ; — the window, am ^enfler ; 

tzwisiated — , flberfe^jt buidb ; — what 

tokens, an oeld^en i^tiiftn, or n>oran. 



can, t5nnett (SS 189-191> 

care, to — about, fi^ tSimmtxn, reJL 

10.. am {ace.). 
Mur«tal« to be ^^ fi^ |fttcn, rejl. ir. 



case, $aSr m. 8. 2 (^pl. &). 
certain, geni^ ; to know for 

»i^ (or ficber) niffen. 
chair, ©tu^l, m, «. 2 ipU ft). 
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cl&aracterlstic (of), ^arafterifUfd^ 

(fftr). 
cheap, (iOig. 
cl&ief, ^aupts ; — Btress, iganptton, m. 

8. 2 Cpl. 6). 
Cl&rlstmag, $EBet^na(!^ten/ pi. 
city, ©tabt,/. 8. 2 {pi. a). 
claim, they — to have seen • . ., 

man xoiU . • . gefe^en l^aben* 
clagg, ftlaffe,/. w. 
clause, ©a^glieb, n. 8. 3. 
clock, U^r, /. w.; city — , ©tabtu^r. 
coffee, ttaffc«, m. «. (no jt>i.)- 
cold, to take — , fl(^ erfalten, rejl. w. 
combination, SJerbinbung, /. w, 
come, fommen, 8. 
comfortable, (equem. 
company, @efeUfd)aft, /. w. 
comparative, ftomparatio, m. 8. 2, 

crfle ©teigcrung, /. w. 
compare, fom))arleren, fleigern, 10. 
comparison, Aomparatioiw ©teigers 



con&position, ft otnpo^tion, /. ia. 
compound, jtompofitum, n. {pi. sa). 
concern, betreffen, 8. ; so &r as I am 

— ed, xoei% mid^ bctttfft. 
concerned, in ©orge ; not — ^ o^nr 

©orge. 
concert, ftonjert, n. 8, 2. 
confbrnt, ft(!^ a'npaffen, refl. w. {dot. ). 
conjugation, ftonjugation, /. to. 
conjunction, ft onjunftiour /. 10. 
connecting voMrel, SBinbeoofaIr m. 

s. 2. 
consult, na'c^fc^Iagen, «., in ((2a^.). 
contain, ent^alten^ 8. 
contrast, (Segenfa^r m. ». 2 (p2. A)« 
correct, adj.^ rid^ttg* 
correspond, entfpred^en^ c 
cost, foflen, ?/7. 
cottage, i^audd^en, n. & L 
count, rec^nen, 10. 
country, Sanb/ fz. <., 2-9L 
fsourse, of ^, natikttti^ 



dance, tangen^ to. 

dangerous, gefA^rtit!^. 

dark, bun!eL 

daugl&ter, SCo(^ter,y. «. 1 (p7. 6). 

day, SCag, m. s. 2. 

dear, teuer. 

declension, (Deflination, ^ to. 

democrat, !Z)emotrat, fTiw to. 

demonstrative, <£)emon{hatio, n. «. 

(j»^. stt or sc). 
denote, bejeid^neiir to. 
depend, a'bl^ftngen, 8.,ton((2a^.} ; a'n« 

fommen, «., auf (dMV.). 
dependent, ab^Sngig. 
dictionary, SBdrterbnt^ fk & 8. 



differ, a'bweid^en, 9. 

difference, Unterft^ieb, m. «. 2. 

different, oerfcl^ieben. 

diiUcult, fc^wterig. 

difficulty, ©c^nietigfeit,/ to. 

directly, gletd^. 

director, !Direftor, m. mx. 

do, mac^en ; to — an exercise, eine 
Siufgabe madden ; that will — , bad ges 
nugt ; that won't — , bad ge^t ntc^l 

doctor, (X)oftor, m. mx. 

doubt, ^vat\\t\, m. 8.1\ no — , too^I. 

doiv-n, unten. 

draining, ^eid^nungr/. to. 

dull, Iang»et(ig. 



eaclk, {eb- (§ 158), 

early, fru^. 

eitber, with negatives, wx^ \ nor I 

— , i&l Qi\x&f ntd^t. 
election, 2Ba^I, / to. 
empbatic, betont. 
end, (Snbe, n. mx. ; to — in, enben^ 

enbigen, to., au'dge^en, 8., auf. 
ending, (Snbung, /. to. 
Bnglisb, englifd^. 
enjoy, to — one^s self, ^^ amfifieren, 

reJl. to. 
enougb, genug. 
entire, ganj. 

errand-boy, Saufburfd^, m. to. 
etymological, et^mologtfd^. 



•▼en, fogar; — if, loemt aut^, sub. 

eonj. 
evening, Slbenb, m. «. 2 ; — paper, 

abenbjcttung,/. to. 
ever, jemald. 
everlasting, ewig. 
every, jcb- (§ 153) ; — other day, aOe 

sn>ei S;age. 
example, iBetfpiel, n. 8. 2. 
except, prep., au^er {dat,)\ — on, 

au|er an. 
exception, Sudna^mer /. to. 
exercise, 9(ufgabe,/. to. 
explain, erflaren, to. 
express, t;., au'dbrudett/ to. 
expression, 9(u6brutt, m. 8. 2 {pi. tt.)» 
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fact, %ffat\a^t, f. w. 

family, gamilie, /. w, ; — festival, 

^amilienfefl/ n. 8. 2. 
far, toe it ; so — as, fowett* 
fere, JTofl,/. to. {no pL), 
fashion, SCRobe,/. to. ; it is the — ^ eS 

ifl in ber SRobe. 
fast, adj. , f (l^nefl. 
father, Skater, m. 8. 1 {pi. &). 
feel, to — ooncemed, in ©orge fein ; 

the fresh air — s good, bie frifc^e Suft 

t^ut einem wo^I. 
felloMT, Rnl, m. 8. 2. 
feminine, ^emininum, n. {pi. sa) ; 

adj.^ weibli^. 
few, wc nige ; a — , etnige. 
field, $elb, n. 8. 3. 
find, finben, 8.; to — on^sself, fl/^Us 

finben. 



first, evfl ; in the — place, erfien^. 

footpad, ©traleirrduber/ m. s. 1. 

for, prep., fur (ace); — example, 
instance, jun: 93eifpiel ; — the pres- 
ent, einflwetlcn ; to know — certain, 
gcwi| (fitter) wiffen ; — co7iJ., bcnn. 

foree, ftraft,/. s. 2 {pi. a). 

forget, oergeffen/ 8. 

form, jjorm, ./'. w. ; bllben, w. ; — of 
expression, 9(udbruct8form, sweife. 

former, ber evftere. 

forty, »ierjig. 

fossil, ^of^I, n. mx. { pi. sien>» 

four, oier. 

firesh, frifi^. 

firiend, ^reunb, m. s,2, 

firom, bon {dat.). 

further, wetter. 



gardener, (Sartner, m. «. 1« 

gender, ®efd^Ie(!^t, n. 9. 8. 

general, allgemetn. 

genitive, ©enetto, m. 8. 2. 

German, beutf^. 

get, aerben, «. ; ^olen, w. ; where did 

you — that ? wo^er ^aben ©ie ba8 ? 
girl, SOKabt^en, n. s. 1. 
give, gebcn, «. ; a'ngeben ; — the 

third person, geben @ie bie britte gSers 



fon (an) ; to — headache, Itopfwe^ 

ma(!^en. 
glad, fro^ ; to be — , ^ fteuen, reft. 

w. ; I am -^ to hear that, id^ ^ore 

bad gern. 
go, ge^en, a. 

good, gut ; — evening, guten 9lbenb. 
govern, regieren, w^ 
grammar, (Slrammatilf/. w. 
guess, raten, 8. 



habit, (Sewo^nl^eit, /. to. 

half, ^alb ; J^cilf te, /. w. ; the first — , 

bie erfle jpalfte ; — past nine, l^aI6 

je^n ; two and a heuf , ^toet unb ein 

^a(b, or bvitte^atb. 
hardly, faum. 
have, ^abcn ; to — to, miiffen (§§ 189- 

191). 
he, er. 

head, jtopf, m. 8.2{ pi. 5). 
headache, ftopfioc^, n. 8. {nopt), 
hear, ^oren, w. 
her, ace, fie ; dat,^ ifyx. 
here, ^ter. 
high, ^0(^ (§ 109). 



him, acc.^ il^n; dat.^ il^m. 

himself, emphatic, felbft ; rejl.^ fid^. 

hold, gelten/ s. 

home, adv., na^ i^aufe. 

hope, ^offen, w. 

hot, l^ei|. 

hour, ©tunber /. w. 

house, ^avi%, n. 8. 3; little — , i^auSs 

i!^en, n. 8. 1. 
h'o-w, n>ie ; — about^ n>ie oer^alt eS fiS^ 

ntit. 
ho-wever, inbeffen. 
human being, 902enf(^, m. to. 
hundred, ^unbert. 
hurry, fi^ beeilen, rejl. w. 



I,ii^. 

idea, iBegriff, m. 8. 2. 

idiom, 3biom, n. 8.; @pra^geBrau^, 

m. 8. (pi. ftu). 
if, Venn, 8ub. conj. ; — whether, ob, 

sub. conj. 
in&itate, na'c^a^men, to. 
in&portant, tt>i^tig. 
ia» in {dot. and ace.) ; — the coun- 



try, auf bem Sanbc ; — the evening, 
am abenb ; — order to, ura ju, to. 
inf. / a genitive — s, ein (Scnetio auf 
fi ; — there, brinnen ; — view of, 
bei, nai^ (dat.') ; — other words, ratt 
anbern Sorten. 

indeed, in ber SC^at, aHerbingd ; yes — ^ 
[awo^l. 

indefinite, unbelUmmU 
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indicattve, ^nbitatiV/ m. «. 2; pres- 
ent — , 3nbifatio bed ^rftfenS. 
inflect, fleftteren, w. 
inflection, ^(esion, /. to. 
initial, anlautenb. 
inseparable, untrenn^ar. 
instance, SBeifpiel, n. & 3. 
instead of, anflatt igen,^ 
interesting, inteteffasU 



into, in {aer.), 

intransitive, intran^Ho. 

invention, (Srftnbung, /. io. 

inversion, 3n»erjion,/. to. 

irregular, unregelmd|ig. 

it, ed ; translate by forms of et or fie 

when referring to masa or fern. 

noun. 



Jonmejr, Seifer/. » 



IJust, adv.y HUT ; — ask, fragen 6ie nur ; 
— now, eben {e^. 



keep, to -~ awake, toa^ BleiBettr s, 
kind, fixttf. to. / what — of, toai fftr 

(8 145), 
kno'Wf 1- to be acqnamted with, fens 



nen, to. (§ 330) ; — to have learned, 
ttlffen, to. (1 190). 
knovrn, (donak ; it is — ^ man »ei|. 



lack, aRangel, m, 8.1 {pi. &). 
lady, (Dome, /. to. / young — , grius 

lein, n. 8. 1. 
large, gro^. 
last, le^t, Dotig ; the — days, bie (e^s 

ten Stage ; — year, »orige9 3a^t. 
late, fpat. 
liatln, (ateinif(!^. 
latter, bet le^tere. 
leaf, ^latt, n. 8, S, 
learn, lernen, to. 
lesson, Settion, f, to. 
let, translate by subj. ; — ns go, ge^en 

»ir. 
lie, liegen, 8. 
life, Seben, n. 8.1. 
ligl&t, ^\6ft, n. «. 8; adj.^ (e^U 
like, adv.^ ivie. 



like, gem ^aben ; I shonld -~ com- 
pany, id^ ^atte gerne OefeKft^aft ; to — 
to do, gem t^un ; to — best, am Itebs 
flen baben. 

line, 3cile, /. to. 

little (isize), tiein; (quantity), loentg ; 
a — , ein wenig. 

live, lebeh, to. ; — dwell, too^ntn, to. 

L.ondon, fionbon ; — weather, Sons 
boner ^Better. 

long, lang; as adv. (ang(e). 

look, to — at, betra^ten, 
up, na'(!^f(^Iagen, s. 

love, lieben, to. 

lovely, f(^6n. 

lo-w, niebrig. 

luck, ®Uid, n. 8. {noph)» 



to. / to — 



ac- 



niajority, SRe^r^eit,/. to. 
niake, ma^fitif to. / to — the 

quaintance of, fennen letnen, to. / to 

— out, l^erau'^betommenr s. 
n&an (— human being), Wltn\6i, m. 

to. 
n&any, oiele. 
mark, 9Rarfr /. to. 
niatter, ©ad^e, /. to. / what is the — 

with her? »ad ifl i^r ? \oa9 fe^tt i^r ? 
may, mSgen, burfen (§§ 189-191). 
me, ace, mid^ ; dat.^ mir. 
mean, meinen, to./ bebeuten, w.; I — , 

t(^ meine ; the word — s, bad SBort be* 

beutet. 
meaning, SBcbeutung,^ to. 



meet, treffen/ 8.; I have never met the 
genitive of t9, i^ l^abe ben ®enetio 
oon ed nie fennen gelemt. 

mineral, URineral, n, mx, {pL sien). 

miserable, elenb. 

mistake, {^e^Ier, fn, 8. 1. 

n&ixed, gemifc^t. 

modal, mobal. 

mode, a)>2obud, m. (sing, indecl. ; pi, 
iKobi). 

moment, 9(ugenbUdf, m. jf. 2 ; I can- 
not this — , i(^ fann e9 im 0ugenbIi(te 
ni(^t. 

money, (9e(b, n. 8. 3. 

more, comp. (§§ 111-114); me^ 
(S 158). 
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most, superl. (§§111-114); a — in- 
teresting city, etne ^d(^{l (dn^erft) in» 
tereffante ®tabt ; at the — , i^oil^ftend. 

n&otlier, Sautter, / s. 1 {pi. ft). 

motion, SSewegungr /• v). 

much, oiel. 



museum, SRufeum, n. mi^ {pi, SRu* 

fcen). 
must, muffen (§§ 189-191). • 
mjr, mein. 
myself, emphatic^ ^ettjl ; rejl.^ aec. 

tnld^, dat mir. 



need, Brau(!^etv w, 

neuter, iReutrum, ft. «. {j>l.^ ^Zentra) ; 

never, niemal^ 

nevertheless, tro^bem, nid^tdbefloioes 

niger. 
ne-w, neu. 

neivspaper, ^eitung, /. to, 
nice, ^ubfd^. 

night, iRac^t,/. «. 2 (jd2. 6). 
nine, neun. 
no, cLdj.^ fein ; cidv,^ nein : — worse, 

vX^i f^Ied^ter; once and — more. 



einmal unb nid^t »iebe^; — doubt 

one needs a long time, man (raud^t 

tt>o^I eine (ange ^cit. 
nonsense, UnjtnK, m. «. {no pi.), 
nor, nod) ; — I either, id^ aud^ ntd^t. 
normal, normaL 
not, nid^t ; — a, fein. 
not King, ni&ii%, 
notice, bemerfen, w. 
novel, {Roman, m. 8. 3. 
no-w, nun, ie^t ; — here is something, 

^ier ifl nun etmad ; — guess, taten &ie 

einmal, nun einmaU 



occasional, gelegentlid^. 

occur, oo'rfommen, n. 

of, usually translated by genitive; 
von {dat.)j especially before proper 
names ; the residence — Professor 
Schmidt, bie ^o^nung oon ^errn ipros 
feffor ©t^mlbt; a majority of 200 votes, 
eine 902el^r!^eit ocn 200 @timmen ; a 
quantity — minerals, eine SRenge Wlu 
neralten ; characteristic — ; d^atafs 
terifttfd^ fur ; — course, natfirlic!^. 

offend, oerfio^en, s. 

oh, ; — that^s it I od^ fo I 

old, alt. 

omit, ne'glaffen, 8. ; with ge — ted, 
mtt 9(u9Iajyuns bed ge. 

on, auf (dat. and ace) ; — the side, 
auf ber @eite ; — your nead, auf bem 



ftopfe ; — the first of May, am erflen 
9Rai ; — business of state, in @taatds 
gefc^aften ; — account of, n>egen 
{gen.) ; — my account, meinehoegen. 

once, etnmal, einft ; — more, wteber. 

one, adj., etn; indef. pron,^ elner, man. 

oneself, rejl.^ fid^. 

only, adv., nur ; (time), etfL 

or, ober. 

order, golge, /. w. ; word — ^ SEovt* 
f olgc ; in — to, um gu, with inf. 

ordinary, gemo^nlt^. 

other, anber. 

othenvlse, fon^. 

ought, I — , i(^ foCte (§§ 189-191). 

our, unfer. 
I outside, brau^en. 
' over yonder, bruben, bort briiben. 



pair, $aarf n. 8. 2. 

palace, $a(afl, m. s. 2 { pi. &}. 

paper, ^citung,/. w. 

paradigm, ^arabigma, 7t. mx. {pi. 

smen). 
park, ^axt, m. s. 2 {pi. also ^axti). 
part, Xeil, m. «. 2; (=— share), n. s. 2. 
participle, jpartiji)), n. 8. {pi. se, 

sia, sten). 
passage, @telle//. w. 
past, half — nine, ^a(6 je^nl 
pen-dra-wing, ^eberjctd^nung, /. w. 
people, Seute, pi. 8. ; — live, bte 

Scute leben. 
perfect, ipetfeft(um), n. 8. {pi. sa) ; — 

jmrtioiple, $atti^ipiun $erfeCti. 



perhaps, oielleid^t ; — I ought to, id 

foQte »o^(. 
person, iperfon,/. w. 
personal, perfonal, iPerfonaU. 
photograph, ^^otograp^ie, /. w. 
physician, Qrjt, m. », 2 {pi, &). 
picture, Silb, n. 8. 3. 
pity, it is a — , ed tfl fc^abe. 
place, SDrt, m. 8. 2-3 ; in the first — ^ 

erilcnS ; to take — , jla'ttflnben, «. 
play, iBtucf, n. s. 2. 
pleasant, angenel^m. 
please, bitte. 
pluperfect, ipiu9quampeTfett(um), n. «. 

{jjI. se or sa) ; — Bubjunotive, ftons 

junCtio Ij^IudquampcrfcttL 
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plural, ipiurat, ni. 8. 2. 

pocket, %a\6ie,f. w. 

point, ^untt, m.8.2; it is on the — of 

striking, eg mill eben ft^Iagen. 
politics, ^olittf,/. w, 
poor, arm. 

position, iBteUung, /. w. 
possible, moglit^. 
praise, loben, w. 
pray, nur ; — come along, fommcn 

©ic nur mil ; how old are you, — ? 

wic olt finb ©ic benn ? 
precede, oor^e'rge^en, s, 
prefix, ^vdfti;, n. s. 3. 
prepare, praparieren, w. 
preposition, ^rdpofitton, /. w. 
present, @ef(^enf, n. 8. 2 ; (tense), 

ilSrdfend n. s. {sg. indcl,^ pi, etia); 

for the — , einflweiten. 



presume, T — , too^t. 

preterite, ^rdteritum, n. s. {pi. sa) ; 

— presents, ^prdteritosgSrafentia, n, 

pi. 
pretty, adj.^ ^vi^^'y adv,^ ^iemtic^. 
price, ^xti%, m. s. 2. 
principal parts, ©runbf ormen,/. pi. 
probable, loa^vfc^einlic^ ; that is prob> 

ably an invention, bad ma^ loo^t etne 

Srfinbung . . . fein. 
professor, ^rofeffor, m. 77^2;. 
pronoun, ^ronomen/ n. 8. ; ( pi. 

fxnina). 
pronunciation, ^uSfprac^e, /. to. 
put, to — into German, ind ^euti'i^e 

ii6erfe^en ; to — up with, [i^ (etwad) 

gefaSen laffen. 



quantity, HRenge, /. w. 

quarter, ^itxtel, n. 8. 1 

brei SSicrtcl (auf) 10. 



a — to 10, 



question, ^rage, f. to. ; itlBSk 

ed ^anbelt fic^ um {ace), 
quiet, TU^ig, 
quite, ganj. 



-of, 



rain, regnen, to. 

rate, at any — , iebenfaW. 

read, lefen, s. ; (aloud), oo'riefeii; s. 

reader, Sefe6ud^, n. 8. 3. 

reading, Seftiire, /. w. 

ready, berett. 

real, loirlUc^. 

reason, ©runb, m. 8. 2 {pi. fi). 

recognize, erfennen, w. (§ 330). 

refer to, fic^ bejie^cn auf, rejl. s. 

regard (to), JRudfic^t, /. 20. (auf). 

relation, what is the — of, n>ie oers 

^dlt pc^. 
relative, 9ieIatio, ii. 8. {pi. se or sa). 



remaining, fibrig. 

remen&ber, fic^ erinnern, reJL w. {gen, 

or an w. ace. ). 
represent, ba'rfteUen, w. 
residence, So^nung, /. w. 
respect, ^infi^t, /. w. 
rig lit, ri^tig ; — good, xt^t gut ; — 

before, gcrabe »or. 
rogue, ©^elnt, m. 8. 2. 
room, 3i"*'»n«f ^- «• 3. 
root, SButjcI, /. w. ; — syllable, SBut* 

jclfilbe,/. w. 
royal, fonlglic^. 
rule, 9lcgel, /. w. 



salamander, ©alamanber, m. 8. 1. 

same, the — , berfelbc (§ 134). 

say, fagen, w. 

saying, ©pru(i^, m. 8. 2 {pi. u). 

season, 3a^rc8jeit,/ w. 

seat, $la^, in. s. 2 (^pl. a) ; to take a 

— , ipiafe nc^men. 
second, ber jrocite ; — ly, sneitenS. 
section, ^bft^nitt, m. 8. 2. 
see, fe^en, 8. 
seem, f^einen, 8. 
sense, ©inn, m. 8. 2. 
sentence, ©afe, m. :(. 2 (/??. 4). 
separable, trennbar. 
separate, trenncn, w. 
several, me^rere vf 158). 



shall, future^ tterbcn (§ 168, 2) ; wo- 

dal foOen (§§ 180-191). 
sbe, fie. 
sbort, fuT). 
sbow, jeigen, w. 
sibilant, ^ifc^taut, m. 8. 2. 
sick, fran!. 
side, ©eite,/. w. 
slgbt, ©e^enSmi^Tbigfett, /. to. 
since, ^rep., fcit {dat.'). 
singular, ©ingulav, m. 8. 2. 
sir, mein §err. 
sister, ©c^»efter, /. w. 
sit, ft^en, 8. ; to — down, {t(^ fe^en, 

reJl. w. 
six, fec^d. 
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skate, @(^nttf(^u^, m. 8. 2. 

so, \o ; (=- accordingly, then), alfo ; 

— far as I am concerned, road mic^ 
fcctrifft ; — far as 1 remember, fos 
weit i(^ mic^ erinncrc ; — I have (in 
answers), bad ^a6e id^ auc^ ; — very 
strange, fo feltlam. 

some, irgenb ein, einig- (§§ 150, 152) ; 

— more, noc^ eintge. 
flometl&lng, ettoad. 
flometlines, 6idweilen, suneilen. 
someMrliat, etroad. 

son, Bo^ti, m, 8. 2 {pi. d). 
soon, batb. 

sorry, I am — , ed t^ut mir teib. 
sort, what — of, wad fur (§ 145). 
speak, fpreti^en, s. 
special, fpecieQ. 
spook, ®eipenfl, ti. 8. 8. 
stand, {le^en, «. 
state, ©taat, m. mz: 
station, iBa^n^of, m. «. 2 (p2. 5). 
stem, @tamm, m. s. 2 (p^. 6) ; — 
-vowel, ©tammooCalf m. s. 2. 



step, treteiir 9. 

still, adv. (time, degree), not^ ; (ad- 
versative) boc^. 

strange, fonber&ar, feltfant. 

stress, Zon, m. s. 2 (pi. 5). 

strike, f^Iagen, s. 

strong, ftarf. 

student, ©tubent, in. to, 

subject, Smbjeft, n. 8. 2. 

subjunctive, Stonjunfttt), m. «. 2. 

subordinate, fuborbinleren, to. 

suck, folc^. 

suAlce, genugen, n. 

superlative, ©uperlatio, m. 8. 2; 
jiDcitc ©tcigerung, /. w, 

suppose, metnen, w. ; — it were, gcs 
fe^t {pple.), bad ed . • . ware. 

sure, fi(^cr ; to be — . freilit^, aUer- 
btugd ; — ly, gen>l| ; tney — ly know, 
man n>ei| bot^ n>o^L 

syllable, BiiU^J'. w. 

synopsis (of), Ubeift(!^t, /. fO. (ubet). 



take, ne^men, 8. ; to — cold, f!cb erfdts 

ten, rc/t lo. ,* to — place, jlattfinben, 

8. ,• to — a seat, ^Jta^ ne^mcn ; to 

— umlaut. Umlaut a'nne^mcn. 
talk, teben, w. ; there is much — 

about, ed nirb »tel gercbet uber. 
taste, @ef(^ma(f, m. 8. 2. 
teacker, Secret, m. «. 1. 
tell, fagen, w. 
ten, je^n. 
tense, Sierapud, n. /». {8lng. indcl.^ pi. 

SCcmpora), S^it\ox\n,f. w. 
tlian, aid. 

tkank, banfcn, w. ; (I) — you, banfe. 
tkat, dem. pron., bad ; jcner (§ r-i9) ; 

ret. pron.f ber, bie, bad; loclc^er, 

we^c, welched (§§ 136 ff.) ; atib. coiij.^ 

ba^. 
tke, def. art, ber (§ 72), 
tkem, dat., i^nen, acc.^ fte ; there are 

six of — , ed giebt bercn fc^d. 
tYtein., benn ; {temporal) bann. 
there, bort, ba ; — is, — are, ed glcbt, 

aho ed ifl, ed finb (§340) ; in — , brins 

nen ; 
tkey, [Ic; indef., man. 
thing, ®ing, n. s. 2 ; any such — as, 

fo ctroad wie, 
think, bcnfen, w. (§ 330); to — of, 

an {ace.) . . , benfen. 
third, ber britte. 

this, bted ; — evening, \^viit abenb. 
thoroughly, ^runbUd^. 



though, sub. conf.j oBgteit!^, o&n>o^I; 
adv. , bo^ ; wasn't it warm — , war ed 
bo^ warm. 

three, brel. 

through, bur<l^ ; — with, fertig mit. 

ticket, ilBiaett, n. 8. 2 {pi. stte). 

time, (duration), S^it,f. w. ; (occa- 
sion), Wlal, n. «. 2 ; this — , bicdmal ; 
what — , wte olel U^r ; once upon a 
— , einmal. 

to, usually dative ; ju ; — the con- 
cert, tnd JTonjert ; — London, — the 
station, na^ Sonbon, na^ bem V&a^\u 
^ofc ; to step — the window, and 
genfter treten. 

to-day, ^eute ; — 's lesson, bie ^eutige 
Scftion. 

token, 3(?t<^cn> ^ S. 1. 

to-morrow, morgen. 

to-night, ^eute abenb. 

too, 5u ; au(^. 

transition, U6ergang, 7 v. «. 2 {pL 

d). 
translate, uberfe'^en, to, 
transpose, oerfe^en, w, 
treat , be^anbeln, w. 
trouble, Wlvi^t, f. w. 
true, wa^r. 
fwelve, jwolf. 
t^iventy, jwanstg ; twentieth, bet jwan* 

jigfle ; the — first, — ^ ber einunb» 

jwanjigfle, 
two, )wcU 
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umlaut, UmTaut, m. 8. 2L 
under, unter (dat. and ace.). 
understand, verfte^en, «, 
upon, auf {dot, and ace.) ; once — a 
time, etnmal; — the whole, im gan^en. 



usage, (SeBraud^, m. 8. 2 (pi. &u). 
use, gebrauc^en, to. — spend, }u'6ringen, 

(§ 330). 
usual, gewd^nlti!^. 



▼erb, V^erBunif n. 8. ( pi. sa). 

very, fe^r; — much (degree), fe^r; 
— well (— all right), fd^on gut ; he is 
doing — well, e8 ge^t i^m fe^r gut. 



▼le-w, in — of all that, na^ atU tern, 
vote, ©tlmme,/. w. 
TOMrel, SBofal, m. 8. 3. 
-voyage, ©eeteife,/. w. 



-wait, warten, w. 

-want ( — ask, desire}, berlangen, 

n>unf(^en, w. ; (— need), Brauc^en, to. 
-w^arm, toaxm, 
-watcb, ZaS^enufft, f. to. 
-way, iBBeg, m. «. 2 ; in the — of, tn 

(d'U.} ; the — home, bet j^etmweg, 

9iutt»eg. 
-we, ttlr. 
-weak, fd^wac!^, 
-weather, iEBettetr n» & !• 
-week, iEBoc^e/ /. to. 
-well, gut ; he has done that — , bad 

f^at er gut gemad^t ; I am doing well, 

id^ beftnbe tnid^ wo^I ; interj.^ nun. 
-w^kat, irUer. pron.^ wad ; rel. pron., 

we((^ (§ 144) ; — sort, kind of, wad 

fflr (§ 145). 
-wken, inter, y xoann ; sub. conj.^ wenn ; 

you answer, the qiiestion yourself 

— , ©ie bcantworten bie grage felBfl, Ins 

bent. 
-wkere, wo ; — lies the difficulty ? 

»orin (tegt bie ©(l^wierigfeit ? 



-wkctker, sub. conj.^ oB. 

-wkick, rel. pron.. bet, »et(^eT 

(§ 136). 
-who, inter, pron.^ t»cr; rel.^ aeld^et; 

he — , wcr (§ 140). 
whoever, n>er an^. 
whole, ganj. 

^why, inter. ^ warum ; inteiy.^ bod^. 
-will, ftUure, werben {% 186, 2) ; mo^ 

dal, wotten (§§ 189-191). 
-w^indovr, i^en^er, n. 8. 1. 
-w^ish, nunfd^en, to. 
-w^ith, mtt {dat.). 
-w^ithal, baju. 
without, o^ne {ace), 
-wonder, I — whether, \&f mBd^tc wiffs 

en, ob ; how late is it, — , wic fpat tjl 

eg wo^(. 
-w^ood, j^ol), n. 8. 3. 
-w^ord, SBort, n. «. 2-8 ; word-order, 

SBottfoIge, /. to. 
-w^orld, SBelt, f. to. 
-worse, worst, f(^le(^tet, f(^Ied^tefL 
-write, fd^reiben, 5. 



year, ^o^x, n. 8.2. 
yes, ja ; — indeed, Jaao^l, 
yesterday, gefiern. 
yet, nod^, boc^. 
yonder, bort. 

you, btt (§ 303, 4) ; \fyt {pi. of bu) ; 
©ie (polite address) ; acc.^ bid^, eu^. 



©ic; dat.^ 5)ir, eud^, S^nen ; indef.^ 

man. 
young, )ung ; — lady, ^raulein, n. «. 

1. 
your, bein, euer, 3^r. 
yourself, emphatic^ f^Ibfl; reJL 
(§§^01, 202). 



INDEX. 



The numbers refer to sections. For strong verbs consult the list in § 331. 



a, pronanciatioii of, 15 ; written instead 
of aa, App. I, 8, 4. 

a, pronnnciation of, 22 ; as umlaut of aa, 
85, 1, a ; ^ and 3le, App. I, 8, 1. 

ab, prep. 877. 

abcr, 879, 1 ; ober aber, 879, 3. 

ablaut, 828, 2 ; classes, 829 ; in deriva. 
tion, 884, 1, 886. 

abstract noons, use of art. with, 226; 
plu. of, 288, 1, a. 

accent, 61-4 ; in compound verbs, 207, 4 ; 
in compound nouns, 899; in compound 
particles, 408. 

acensatlTe, use of, 268-9 ; with verbs, 
268-5 ; cognate, 264 ; two objects, 265, 
845, 1; adverbial, 266; absolute, 267, 
869, 3; with prepositions, 268, 876, 2; 
with adjectives, 269; in impersonal 
constructions, 205, 1, 2, 268, 3. 

active voice, 71, 164 ; with passive force 
after laffen, etc., 866, 1, a and 2, b. 

address, nom. in, 248; pronouns of, 121, 
801. 

adjectives, inflection, 101-9, 286-9; com- 
parison, 111-14, 292-6; derivation, 
889-91; composition, 404-6; syntax, 
286-96 ; without inflection, 101, 286, 
109, 2-i ; strong, 102-5 ; weak, 106-7 ; 
strong or weak, 288 ; as substantive, 
108, 290 ; in predicate, 110, 289 ; ir- 
regularities of inflection, 109 ; of com- 
parisop, 114, 296 ; with gen., 252 ; with 
dat., 260 ; with ace., 269 ; with prepo- 
sitions, 291 ; repetition necessary, 282, 
2; orthography of proper adjectives, 
4, 3, and App. I, 8, 13, b. 

adjectlfe claases, 414. 

adferbfal clauses, 415. 

adverbs, 216; classification, 871; primi- 
tive, 872 ; relation to adj., 878 ; from 
nouns, 874 ; comparison, 875 ; ordinal. 
299, 1; relative, 816; prepositional, 
876, 5, a ; position of, 96, 424 ; com- 
bined with substantive inf., 865, 2, a ; 
with partitive gen., 258, 3 ; for rel. 
pron., 189, 2. 
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Vfters 888, 1. 

•age, 284, 2. 

ai, pronunciation, 27 ; limited use, App. 

1, 8, 3. 

»al, pi. of nouns in, 275, 4, a; neuter 

nouns in, 280, 2. 
an, 146, 817 ; aUe, 817, 1 ; aOeS, 817, 2 ; 

aVimo, 816, 3. 
aHein, 879, 1. 
aUenfam, 288, 1, a. 
atler; 294, 1 ; aUerliebft, 294, 1, a. 
Alphabet, Oerman, 2 ; script, 7. 
aU, 881, 1, a ; with predicate nom., 242, 

2, 271; with appositive, 265, 3, 271, 
1-3; with following rel., 814, 3; for 
aid ob, 859, 8, a ; in comparisons, 881, 
1, a ; omitted after fo, 881, 1, h. 

aU ob, aU wenn, with unreal subj., 859, 3. 

aid toie, in comparisons, 881, 1, a. 

am, with superl., 112, 294, 5; in superl. 

of adv., 875, 2. 
an, 877. 
anber, 147; attberS = else, 258, 2, c ; an* 

bert^alb, 118, 3, b. 
angfl, 260, 2, b. 
anflatt, 877 ; with inf., 867, 6. 
Vnt', 888, 2 ; 9lntwort, 285, 2. 
antwortcn, construction with, 257, 1, a. 
apostrophe, in gen., 284, 1, b; cf. also 

App. I, 8, 14. 
appositiOB, 270-2, 285 ; immediate, 270 ; 

mediate, 271 ; spurious, 272. 
apposltional, gen., 246, 4, a; predicate, 

110,1,289, 1,868,2,869,2. 
Vrmut, 285, 1, a. 
•artig, 890, 1. 
article, 72-8 ; 4i8e, 228-82 ; see under 

def . and indef . art. 
ntiai, pi. of 281, 1, a. 
an, pronunciation, 28, 
an, pronunciation, 81 ; &, not ^e, App. 

I, a, 1. 

aucb, 880, 1, a,b; in indef. rel. clauses^ 

140. 2, 8S1, 1, m. 
auf, 877; auf ba^, 881, 1, c 
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aufi, in saperl. of ady., 112, 2, 876, 2. 
au$, au^er, auger^alb, 877. 
auderlcfcn, 848, 1. 
•nxillarieii, of tense, 171-2 ; use, 168, 



1-2, 828; omission, 824; periphrastic 
and causal, 825; modal, 188-94, 882-8; 
of voice, 196, 844. 
ap, 29, 1. 



hf pronunciation, 86; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 7, 2. 
9anb, pi. of, 276, a. 
bange, 260, 2, b. 
9ant, 276, 1, a. 
•bar, 890, 2. 
fdau, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 
be*, 208, 1, a, 896, 1. 
begcfiitcn, 268, 1, 6. 
bei, 877. 

bcibe, 148 ; beibed, 148, 1. 
bcoor, 841, 1, 881, 1. 



bcsablen, 268, 1, c. 

binncn, 877. 

bU, prep., 877 ; snb. conj., 881, 1. 

bitten, with double object, 266, 1, a. 

bUiben, with inf., 866, 3. 

Soot, pi. of, 276. 3. 

borrowed words, accent, 64; gender, 

286; declension, 281-2. 
braucben, inf. for perf . pple., 826, 2, 6. 
9rett, pi. of, 276, a. 
9ud9iiahe, gen. of, 279, 2, a. 



e, pronanciation, 86; in new spelling, 

86, 1, App. I, 8, 12. 
capital letters, use of , 4 ; in pronouns of 

address, 801, 5; in verbal phrases, 842, 

2, b and 3, a; cf. also App. I, 8, 13. 
case, 70; see under nom., gen., etc. 
causal clauses, dependent, 416, 6. 
cb, pronunciation, 87. 
d9, as intensive stem suffix, 896, 1. 
sibtn, 79. 

@bor, gender and decl., 276, 3. 
Christian names, pi. of, 284, 3, b. 
c^d, pronunciation of, 87 , 5. 
cf , 2, 2 ; pronunciation of, 86, 2. 
cognates, Eng. and Ger., 1, 2, and App. 

IL 
collective noons, congruence of verb 

with, 846, 1. 
comma, use of, 6. 
comparatlfe clauses, 416, 7. 



comparison of adjectives, 111-14, 292-6; 
of adverbs, 216, 2, 876. 

composition of nouns, 899-408 ; adjec- 
tives, 404-6; verbs, 206-14, 841-8; 
particles, 68, 1, 408. 

concessive clauses, 416, 4. 

conditional mode, 168, 3, 862. 

conditional sentences, 869, 416, 3. 

conjugation, 171-98, 828-81; weak, 
174-8 ; strong, 179-86, 828 ; mixed, 
186. 

conjunctions, 218, 878-81 ; general con- 
nectives, 879 ; adverbial, 880 ; subor- 
dinating, 881, 416. 

connecting vowel, use of, 169, 176, 827 ; 
dropped in strong verbs, 188. 

consecutive clauses, 416, 9. 

consonants, classification, 88; pronun- 
ciation, 84-60; representation in Eng. 
cognates, App. II. 



t, pronunciation, 88; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 8, 2. 
ba(r), in compounds, with prep., 122, 2, 

182, 810, 418, 1, c, 867, 6, a ; with verb, 

841,1. 
ha, added to rel., 816, 2; with rel. force, 

816, 3; as sub. conj., 881, 1, b. 
tamit, 881, 1, c. 
bad, as absolute subject, 181, 1 ; referring 

to persons, 809, 4 ; for wag referring to 

sentence, 816, 2. 
bafi, 881, 1, d ; omission of, 860, a. 
datlfe, formation, 77, 2, 81, 2, 84. 2, 89, 

94; meaning, 70, 266; use, 266-62; 

with verbs, sole object, 267 ; secondary 

object, 268; of interest, 269 ; ethical, 

269, 4; with adjectives, 260; with 



nouns, 261 ; with Interjections, 261, 1, 
a ; with prepositions, 876, 3, 4 ; = pos- 
sessive, 227, a, 269, 1, a; with doh = 

banfeit, 267, 1, a. [gen., 247. 

'be, 887, 1. 

declension, 66; of articles, 72-8; nouns, 
76-100, 278-86 ; foreign nouns, 281-2 ; 
proper names, 99-100, 284^; adjec- 
tives, 101-18, 286-8; of pronouns, 
120-68. 

definite article, 72; use, 228-82; con. 
tractions, 228 ; omission, 224 ; use with 
proper names, 226; generic, 226; = 
possessive, 227 ; distributive, 228 ; in 
phrases, 229 ; repetition, 282. 

demonstratlfes, 129-86, 809-11;= per- 
sonal pron., 122, 2, a. 
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^tntmal, pi. of, 276, a. 

ttnn =for, 879, 2; = then, 880, 1; = 
t?tan, 881, 1, a; with concessive subj., 
856, 1, a. 

denominatlTe yerbs, 894. 

dependent clauses, 418-16. 

dependent order; see word-order. 

brr^art., 72; dem., 129, 181, 809; rel., 
186, 188, 814. 

derivation, 884-98; general principles 
of, 884; nouns, 885-8 ; adjectives, 889- 
91 ; verbs, 892-6 ; pronouns and par- 
ticles, 397-8; see further under com- 
position. 

btritnifie, 138, 811. 

^ercr, 309, 2. 

i^cro^ 809, 5. 

bcrfelbc, 184, 811, 1, 897. 

bti, 809, 1, a. 

tt^halb, be^mt^tn, 182, 1. 

btfko, 881, 1,/. 



deterninatifes, 129, 188-5, 811. 

dialectsi 8, 221; loss of pret. in, 851, 
1, c. 

biei, inflection, 129; use, 180; absolute 
subject, 180, 2. 

bicnxtl, derivation, 408, 2. 

bi(«feit«, 877. 

digraphs, 2, 2.' 

dimidiatives, 118, 3, b. 

dimiBDtire saffixes, 79, 887, 4, 395, 2. 

®inf), pi. of, 276, a. 

diphthongs, 2, 2, 26-81. 

bod), 880, 1, a, c. 

^ovn, pi. of, 279, 1, a. 

^vua, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 

bu, orthography, 4, 2, 801, 5; use in ad- 
dress, 801, a, 1; declension, 120. 

biknUn, 268, 1, b, 880, a. 

bur^, as prep., 377; as prefix, 212, 841, 3. 

bfirfen, 188, 189, 191, 1, 888. 

Dutch, relation to German, 1, 1, App. II, 3. 



t, pronunciation, 16; dropped in inflec- 
tion of adjectives in el, en, er, 287 ; 
dropped in comparison, 118, 3, 292, 2; 
use as connecting vowel, 176, 188, 327, 

»c, as nominal suffix, 887, 2; in adverbs, 
878, 3; omission of, in imv., 158, 2, 
827, 2 and 2, a. 

ttft, c^er, 296, 3. 

ti, pronunciation, 29. 

0ti, 98, 887, 3. 

tin, indef. art., 78; num., 116, 297; 
pron., 116, 1, 149, 1, 818. 

(inattber, 804, 2. 

eittia*, 150, 819. 

tini, 297, 818, 1 and 1, a. 

ttnuttbberfelbe^ 811, 1, c. 

einoerleiben, 848, 1. 

HtcU 286, 5. 

fJeln, 268, 1, b. [895, 2. 

ttl, nouns in, 79, 887, 4 ; as verbal suffix, 

emp*, 896, 2, c. 

»en, nouns in, 79 ; as adjective suffix, 
890, 3 ; as verbal suffix, 892, 1 ; in sing, 
of wealc feminines, 277, 1. 

•eii», in gen., 97, 2, 279, 2; in ordinal 
adverbs, 299, 1; in absolute superla- 
tives, 875i 2, a. 



tntt, 208, 1, b, 896, 8. 

eiitqtgtn, 877. 

entla^en, 249, 2, a. 

ettttoeber, 879, 3. 

er, inflection, 120 ; use n address, 801, 2. 

tv; 208, 1, c, 896, 3. 

*er, nouns in, 79, 887, 5 ; adjectives in, 

890, 4; as verbal suffix, 895, 3. 
ftvti, 887, 3. 
erinncrn, 249, 3, a. 
ftviei, 299, 1, 890, 5. 
»tvn, weak verbs in, 177 ; as adjective 

suffix, 890, 3. 
erfl, 114, 5, 296, 3. 
er)'. 888, 3, 891, 1. 
ti, special uses of, 122, 3, 808 ; omission 

with impersonal verbs, 204, 2; as gen., 

252, l,a, 265, 1,<2, 800,2. 
etUd)-, 150, 819, 1, a. 
tttoa*, 151 ; with adj., 105, 2, 258, 2, a; 

as adv., 820, 1. 
tu, pronunciation, 80; for ie in archaic 

verb forms, 828, 3, a. 
exclamation, nom. in, 248 ; gen. in, 255 ; 

dat. in, 261, 1, a ; inf. in, 867, 7. 
exclamatory senteneeg, 410, 1, 420, 2. 
tt), 29, 1. 



f, pronunciation, 89; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 7, 3. 
tfady, 2S9, 1, 890, 6. 
factitive verbs, 898, 1 ; factitive object, 

268, a, 264, 1 ; predicate, 110, 1, b. 
fasten, with inf., 866, 4. 
*iaUi$, »mtis, 890, 7. 



faH, fefl, 878, 3. 

9eU, 9e(fciu 279, 2, a, 

feminine nouns, uninflected in sing., 77, 
1; exception, 277, 1; with <d in com- 
pounds, 400, 2, a. 

final clauses, 415, 8. 

fiitbett, with inf., 866, 3. 
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9loi|, pi. of, 276. 3. 

fraflcn, 265, 1, a. 

^v&ultiv, gender, 288, 2, a; with name, 

286. 1. b. 
ftti,2M,l,b. 
fAl^leti, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, b. 



fur» 877 ; with verbs of regarding, 266, 

3, c. 
»urfl, 278, 1, b. 
fntnre, 168, 868 ; present osed for, 849, 

1; not expressed by ivoUen, 888, 3, a. 
f ntnre perfect, 168, 868. 



Q, pronanciation, 40; in Eng. cog^nates, 
App. II, 9, 2. 

gati), uninflected, 109. 3. 

®r<, as prefix of nouns, 888, 4 ; of adjec- 
tives, 891, 2 ; of verbs, 896, 4; as aug- 
ment of pple., 167, 1, 826. 

geborcn, 844, 2. 

gcgett, atn, 841, 1, 877. 

gegcnuber, 877. 

ethalt, pi. of, 276, a. 

Sttfen, with inf., 866. 4, 869, 6. 

®(beim(er)rat, inflection, 401, a. 

flemdftr 877. 

gender, 69 ; determination of, 76 ; rnles 
for, 288-7 ; by meaning, 288 ; by form, 
284 ; in compounds, 286 ; in borrowed 
words, 286 ; variable, 287. 

genitife, formation of, 80, 84, 1, 89, 94, 
97, 2, 99, 1, 100, 1; use, 246-66 ; with 
nouns, 246 ; with verbs, sole object, 
248; with verbs, secondary object, 249; 



partitive gen., with verbs, 260; with 
adjectives, pronouns and adverbs, 268; 
adverbial (place, time, manner), 261, 
874 ; with adjectives, 262 ; in exclama- 
tions, 266; with prepositions, 876, 5; 
substitutes for, 100, 1, 247. 

Gerinan language, relation to I^ng., 1 and 
App. II; historical periods, 220; liter- 
ary language and dialects, 221 ; good 
German, 8, 222. 

Germanic languages, App. II, 8; shifting 
of consonants in, App. II, 6. 

Hetn, comparison of, 876, 1. 

gerundivet 870. 

&tiid9t, pi. of, 276, a. 

Sitht (eS giebt), 268, 3, a, 808, 1, a, 840. 

glaubett, 267, 1, a. 

«glcid)cn, 127, 2, 182, 2, 806, 2L 

Qrimm's Law, App. II, 6, 1, a. 

®unfl, iu ®unflett, 276, 1, a. 



f), pronunciation, 41 ; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 9, 3. 
ffaben, conjugation, 171-2 ; use as aux., 

168, 1, 828, 201, 1 ; impersonal use of, 

268, 3, a, 803, 1, a; with inf., 866, Sand 7. 
*Mt, 390, 8. 

balb, uninflected, 109,3; ^alber, 289,2, b. 
<balb, *l)alben, *balb(r, 127, 306, 1, 877. 
fffalh, in dimidiatives, 118, 3, b. 
^ant, 240, 1 ; ju ^anben, oor^anben, etc., 

276, 1, a. 
I^aupt, pi. of, 276, a. 
bcifien, perf . pple. of, 826, 2, b ; with 

dat., 265, 1, b ; with inf., 866, 2 and 2, 

a; with predicate inf., 866, 5; with 

predicate, perf. pple., 869, 6. 
s^tit, 98, 387, 6. 



belfcn, with ace, 268, 1, b ; perf. pple. 

of, 826, 1, b; with inf., 866, 2 and 2, a. 
ber, 210, 2. 
4^(rr, pi. of, 94, 1; as title, 278, 1, b; 

once used in address, 801, 2 
^crj, 97, 2, a. 
hitv, 132, a. 
High Gerinaii, 220 ; High German shift- 

ing of consonants, App. IT, 6. 
bin, 210, 2. 

binter, as prep., 877 ; as prefix, 212, 1. 
bod), 109, 1, 114, 2. 

^obeprtefler, ^o^tiith, infiection,401, a. 
boreit, use of inf. for perf. pple., 188, 3, 

a, 826, 2, b; with inf., 866, 2 and 2, 6. 
bunbert, 116, 1, 297, 4. 
hyphen, use of, 6, 400, 4. 



i, pronunciation, 17 ; never doubled, 14, 

1, a. 
icb/ inflection, 120 ; omission, 802, 3. 
«icbt, 387,7, 390, 9. 
ie, pronunciation, 17, 2. 
$ie, nouns in, 98, 2. 
pitvtn, verbs in, 174, 1, a, 826, 2, a, 

896, 4. 
fig, as suffix of adjectives, 390, 10; of 

verbs, 396, 5. 



ibr, in address, 801, 1; omission of, 80t, 

2, 868, 1. 
3brp, 808, 1. 
immcr, in indef. rel. clauses, 140, 2, 881, 

1,OT. 

imperatlfe, 71; tenses of, 168, 4; omis. 
sion of e in, 827, 2 ; use of, 868; substi- 
tutes for, 868, 3; passive imv. with fein, 
844, 1. 

impersonal verbs, 204-i6, 889-40; with 
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secondary object in gen., 249,4; with 
dat., 269, 2, a, b; witti ace, 268, 3; 
use ^f e3 with, 808, 1. 

in, 877, 841, 1. 

sin, 93, 94, 2, 887, 8 ; names of women in, 
286, 1, c. 

indeflnite article, 78; use, 280; omis- 
sion, 281. 

{ttbcm, 881, 1, e. 

Indeflnite pronouns, 146-68, 817-22. 

indicatiTe, 71; use, 864; for imv., 868, 
3, c. 

indirect discourse, 860-1; indirect ques- 
tion, 142, 1, 860, 4. 

Indo-European languages, App. II, 2. 

inflnitiTe, 71, 166; declension, 274; use, 



864-7; nature of, 864; substantive, 866; 

without lu, 866; with ju, 867; for imv., 

866, 6; after prep., 217, 3; omission 

with modal aux , 198; position of, 426. 
innevt^aib, 877. 
inseparable preflxes, 208, 396. 
interjections, 219, 882-8; nature of, 382; 

list, 888. 
interrogatiye pronouns, 148-6, 812-18. 
intransitlTe yerbs, 164, 1; aux. with, 

828; passive of, 198, 846, 2. 
inrersion, see word-order, 
{rsettb, 162. [292, 2. 

siidf, 390, 11; superl. of adjectives in, 
iterative numerals, 299, 1; pret. 860, 1; 

verbs, 896, 2, 3. 



i, pronunciation, 42; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
ia, 880, 1, d. 
it, 381, 1,/. 
JcfeenfalU, 288, 1, a. 



itt; iehttnxann, itQlid), 168. 
jemattb, 164, 821, 2. 
ien-, 129-80. 
itnieit*, 877. 
iiknsn, 876, 3. 



f, pronunciation, 48; in cognates, App. 

II, 9, 1. 
ttin, 166; teineStvegS, 288, 1, a. 
«f(it, 98, 887,6. 
mUma, pi. of, 281, 1, a. 



fomntftt, with perf. pple., 369, 5. 

fonitett, 188-9, 191, 1, 334. 

tofien, 268, 1, b. 

trait, 877. 

»f unft, 276, 1, a. 



I, pronunciation, 44; in cognates, App. 

n,io. 

ladftn, with gen., 248, 1, a. 

£abeit, pi. of, 274, 1, a. 

£attb, pi. of, 276, a. 

IdtiQ^, 877. 

£aitgn>etle, inflection, 401, a. 

laffett, as aux., 826, 1; perf. pple. of, 
826, 2, b; with reflexive = passive, 199, 
206, 3, a; with inf. and object, in dat., 
266, 1, b; with inf., 866, 1, a, &; with 
act. inf. = pass, imv., 344, 1, 368, 
3, d. 

Latin, relation to German, App. II; in- 
flections, 281, 1, 284, 2 and 2, a. 

laut, 377. 

tauter, 286, 5. 

Ic^ren, 266, 1, a; in pass., 846, 1, a; with 



inf., 866, 2 and 2, a; inf. of, used for 

perf. pple., 826, 2, b. 
ieit, 260, 2, b. 
tUin, 79. 
*ler, 887,5. 
Itvnen, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, a; inf. for 

perf. pple., 826, 2, b; used for le^ren, 
lel^t, 114, 5, 296, 3. [266, 1, c. 

sUutt, in compounds, 238, 2, a. 
Aid), 878, 1, 890, 12. 
«id)t, pi. of, 276, a. 
licgcii, withinf.,366, 3. 
AitiQ, 88, 387 , 9; «linge, 374, b. 
lobneit, 249, 4, a. 
io^, 262, 1, a, b; >Io§, 390, 13. 
Low 6erman, 220. 
ftik^tn firafen, 266, 1, d, 
£um|), pi. of, 276, 2, a. 



m. pronunciation, 46; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
madttn, as aux., 826, 1, 5; with inf., 

866, 2 and 2, a; inf. for perf. pple., 826, 
fBtasen, pi. of, 274, 1, a. [2, b. 

mahntn, 249, 1, a. 
Vftal, 276, a. 



man, 166, 821, 199. 

matted, 167. 

fBtann, pi. of, 276, 1, a. 

^Eftatt, after num., 240, 1. 

*md#t9, 890, 14. 

measure, nouns of, 240; ace. of, 266, 3. 

mthv, 168; in comparison, 118, 296. 
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mthvev, 168, 819, 3. 

nttinet, coiii|)arative of mein, 806, 2. 

mtiH, meiflcttip 295, 3. 

Middle eerman, 220, 2. 

iiitfl*, 212, 2, 888, 5. 

mit, 877. 

mituH, mititlH, 877. 

mittUt, 296, 2. [conjugation, 186. 

mixed declension, 76, 3, 97-8, 279-80 ; 



modal aaxilUries, 188-94, 332-88, 326, 

2,6. 
modes, 71, 166; use of, 854-68. 
iiiogeii, 188-9, 191, 3, 198, 2, 385.' 
fBtov^, pi. of, 276, ^, a. 
maltiplicatiyes, 299, 1. 
«miit, in compounds, 285, 1. 
mtifTcn, 188-9, 191, 4, 886. 



n, pronunciation, 46; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
nacf), nad^Hf 877. 
nadiahmen, 268, 1, c. 
9tac^t, nacf)ti, 275, l,a. 
tubtn, nebf^, 877. 
negation, double, 410, b; pleonastic, 410, 

1, c. 
ncnncit, construction with, 266, 2. 
mer, 387,5. 
nn, pronunciation, 47. 
nidht, witli gen., 320, 2; pleonastic use 

of, 410, 1, c. 
nici)t«, 159, 820, 2; with adj., 105, 2, 

258, 2, a. 
nientan^, 160, 321, 2. 



>nU, 83, 85, 2, 237, 2, a, (1), 387, 10. 

nofi), 380, 1, e. 

nomlnatire, 241-4; as subject, 241; as 
predicate, 242; in address, 248; ab- 
solute, 244. 

normal order, see under word-order. 

nouns, 74-100, 278-85. 

number, of nouns, 69, 288-40; plu. or 
sing, lacking, 288; redundant pin., 
239; sing, for plu., 240; congruence of 
verb in, 846; see under plu. and sing. 

numerals, 115-18, 297-99; cardinals. 
116-7, 297; ordinals, 118; with part, 
gen., 263, 1; derivatives, 118, 299. 

nun, 880, 1,/, g. 

nuv, in relative clauses, 140, 2, 381, l,m. 



0, pronunciation, 18. 
b, pronunciation, 23. 
ob, prep., 877; sub. conj., 881, 1; alS ob, 

859, 3 and 3, a. 
obgletd), obfd)on, obn>obl» 381, 1, g. 
oberbalb, 877. 
object-clauses, 860, 361, 413. 



ober, 879, 3. 

obnc, 877; with inf., 367, 6. 

Old German, 220, 1. 

»or, nouns in, 97, 3, 279, 3. 

Ort, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 

Orthography, 3, and Appendix I. 



p, pronunciation, 48; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 7, 1. 

paav, ^aav, 319, 1. 

Varf, pl.,276, 2, a. 

participle, 71, 167; used as adj., 101, 3 
when compared, 292, 1; syntax of, 368- 
70; pres pple., 868; pert", pple., 369 
gerundive, 370. 

passire, 195-9, 344-5; conjugation, 196 
impersonal use of, 198, 345, 2; substi- 
tutes for, 199; formed with fein, 844, 1. 

perfect, 168, 849, 3; use of, 851. 

person, congruence of verb in, 347. 

persons, names of, 99, 284-6. 

personal pronouns, 120, 300-4; omission 
of, 802; place taken by man, 821, 1; 
adjective after, 105, 4, 288, 4. 

pf, pronunciation, 49; in cognates, App. 
II, 7,1, a. 

pfltQtn, construction with, 248, 1, a. 

pb, pronunciation, 48, 1; use in new spel- 
ling, App. I, 3, 8. 



plural, of nouns, formation, 81, 85, 90, 
94, 97; lacking, 288; redundant, 239; 
sing, used for, 240; umlaut in, 274, 1, 
275, 1, 2, 3, 4, a, 276; double plurals, 
274-6; of abstracts, 238, 1, a; pi. verb 
with sing, subject, 846, a. 

possessires, 125-8, 806-8; strong forms, 
125; weak,. 126; compounds, 127, 306; 
congruence, 128; ambiguous, 307, 1; 
postpositive, 808; repetition, 232, 2. 

predicate, nom., 242; after laffen with 
inf., 866, 1, a; appositive, 271, 368, 2, 
869, 2; predicate adj., 110, 289; inf., 
366, 5. 

prefixes, inseparable, 208, 396; sepa- 
rable, 210, 841-3; donbttul, 212, 841, 
3; of derivation, 384, 2, 388, 391. 

preposition, 217, 376-7; with gen., dat., 
etc., 376; list, 377. 

present, 168; use, 349. 

preterite, 168; use, 850; pret.-pres. 
verbs, 188. 
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pronovBs, 119-68, 800-22; see under 

personal,* relative, etc. 
pronmiciation, 8-64; sti^ndard of, 8. 



proper names, inflection, 99-100, 984-6. 
punetnation, 6. 



Qt QU, pronunciation, 50. 
quantity of yonels, 14. 



qnotation-Biarks, 6. 



r, pronunciation, 51; in cognates, App. 

11,10 
reciprocal prononii, 128, 3, 804, 2. 
rcflexiye pronoun, 128, 201, 804; verbs, 

201-8; with gen. , 249, 3. 
reitfii, with inf., 866.4. 
relative pronoun, 186-41, 814-16; sub- 



stitutes for, 139; never omitted, 187, 

1; compound, 814,2; adverbs, 816; 

clauses, 137, 418-14; comparison, 291, 

875,2. 
roots, 884, 2. 
rufen, 268, 1, c. 



f, pronunciation, 52; f, S, ff, %, App. II, 
8, 1, a. 

ti, as plural-sign, 282, 284, 3; as adverb- 
ial suffix, 874, a. 

fagen, construction after, 258, 1, a, 

«fal, 88, 284, 3, a, 887, 11. 

gfain, 890, 15. 

famt, 877. 

id}, pronunciation, 58; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 8, 4, a, 9, 1, a. 

>fd)aft, 98, 887,12. 

(2d)il^, pi. of, 276, a. 

fd)meid)(ln, 263, 1, b. 

®d)mucf, pi. of, 275, 2, a 

id^vn, 872, 1; relation to fc^on, 878, 3. 

script, German, 7, App. III. 

ithtn, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, b; perf. 
pple. of, 826, 2, b. 

Uhv, comparison, 875, 1. 

itin, verb, 171-2; use of as aux. of 
tense, 823; of voice, 195, 1,2, 844; with 
predicate inf. , 866, 5. 

fein, poss., 128, 2, 307; feiner 3eit, 807, 

2, a. 

ffit, 877; as subj. conj., 881, 1. 

Uittnt, 876, 5, a. 

«f(it«, 806, 3. 

i€\h, felbanber, 299, 2. 

felber, felbfl, 124, 289, 2, b, 804, 3, 811, 

3, 897, 1. 
•fclig, 890, 16. 

sentence, 409-12; dependent clauses, 
418-15. 

separable prefixes, 206-7, 210-11, 341-8. 

sequence of tenses, 861. 

ftdf, 804; orthography, 4, 2; in subordi- 
nate clause, 804, 1; as reciprocal, 128, 
3, 804, 2. 

eie, 801, 3, 4, 5; with imv., 172, 3. 



singular, for plural, 240; with more 
than one subject, 346, 3. 

io, as resuming particle, 200, 2, 380, 1, 
h; as sub. conj., 881, 1, Ji; as rel., 316, 
1; fo ein, 185, 1, a; fo etma%, 151, 1. 

fold), 185, 811, 2; inflection, 185, 1. 

foHcnp 188-9, 191, 5, 387. 

fonder, 877. 

fonbern, 879, 1. 

Zpovn, pi of, 279, 1, a. 

fpottf n, 248, 1, a. 

%, see unaer f. 

ftatt, 877; with inf., 867,6. 

ficben, with inf., 366, 3. 

ftcrben, with gen., 248, 1, b. 

strong declension, of nouns, 278, 78-&. 
274-6; flrst class, 79-82, 274; second 
cUms, 83 6, 275; third class, 88-91, 
276; of adjectives, 102-5. 

strong conjugation, 328, 174, 179-85; 
list of strong verbs, 331. 

subject acrusative with inf., 367, 3, a, 

Bubjonctiye, 71, 172; use of, 355 61; 
kinds of, 855; imperative, 856; conces- 
sive, 856, 1; optative, 357; potential, 
858; diplomatic, 858, 1; dubitative, 358, 
2; unreal, 359; dependent, 360, for con- 
ditional, 862, 1. 

substantire adjective, 108, 290, 2; inf., 
865; clauses, 418. 

suffixes, in general, 884; of nouns, 387; 
of adjectives, 890; of verl)s, 895 ; of ad- 
verbs, 874. 

superlative, 111-14, 294-6; predicate 
superl. , with am, 112, 294, 5; uninflected 
superl. as adv., Ill, 4, a, 373, 2, b, 
375, 3; of adverb, 112, 2, 113, 1, 375. 

syllabication, 5. 

Hyllables, open and closed, 14, 2, a. 
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t, proniiticiation, 64; in cogDates, App. i 

II, 8, 1. 
Ztil, gender, 286, 3. 
tttili, 806, 3. 
tttl, 118, 3. 

temporal clauses, 416, 2. 
Ztnot, pi. of, 276, 4, a, 279, 3, a. 
tOBses, 168; use of, 848-68; progressiye 

tense forms lacking in Gror., 848, 1; 

sequence of, 861. 
iff, pronunciation, 66; limited use of, in 

new spelling, App. I, 3, 10. 
thun, a8aux.,826. 



tine, expression of, 298; gen. of, 261, 2; 

ace. of, 266, 2. 
titles, 247, 1; inflection of, 278,1, 6; in 

connection with names, 286; sing, title 

with plural verb, 846, a. 
Zoh, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 
transit! ye Terbs, 164, 1; inflected with 

l^aben, 828; compounds, 268, 2. 
trlgraphs, 2, 2 and 2, a. 
tro^, 877. 
Zudff pi. of, 276, a. 

'turn, 88, 284, 3, a, 887, 13. [66. 

1^, 2, 2 and App. II, 8, 1; pronunciation, 



u, pronunciation, 17. 

u, 2, 2; pronunciation, 24. 

iibcr, 877. 

urn, as prep., 877; as doubtful prefix, 
212, 841, 3; with inf., 867, 1, a, 6, b. 

urn . . . widen, 127, 877. 

«um^ Latin nouns in, 280, 2. 

umlaut, nature of, 21; how written, 21, 
1; as sign of pin., 81, 1, 274, 1, 86, 1, 
276, 1, 2, 90, 276; in comparison. 111, 
298; caused by suffix, 878, 3, 884, 2, 
887, 889, 2; in pres. of strong verbs, 
182, 828, 3; in pret. subj. of strong 
verbs, 179, 828, 4, a; as a factor in 
derivation, 884, 2. 



un«, accent of words in, 68, 3, 888, 6, 

891, 3. 
unangefcben, 877. 
unb, with inversion, 879, 4. 
unbefd^abet, 877. 
unfcrn, miweii, 876, 5, b. 
un^eadfttt, 877. 
«un0, 98, 887,14. 
untcr, as prep., 877; as doubtful prefix, 

212, 841, 3. 
untevhalb, 877. 
urs 888, 7, 891, 4. 
sut, Lat. nouns in, with pi. in ^en, 281, 

1, a; pi. of proper names in, 284, 3, d. 



o, pronunciation, 67; in cognates, App. 
11,7,4. 

oer«, 208, 1, e, 896, 5. 

verb, 71, 164-216, 828-70; see voice, 
mode, etc.; irregular strong verbs, 186; 
list of strong verbs, 881; irregular 
weak verbs, 880; verbs with gen., 248- 
60; with dat., 267-8; with ace, 268-6. 

oerlorcn aehtn, 869, 5. 

t>tvmb$e, 877. 

ocrfldiern, 249, 1, a, 268, 1, a. 

oiel, 161, 322; t>iele3 = oielerlei, 822, 2. 



yoice, active and passive, 71, 164, 844-4. 

ooH', 212, 2; ooQer, 289, 2, b. 

oon, 877; with dat. as substitute for gen., 
247; with passive verbs, 197; gen. of 
names in, 286, 3, a. 

oor, 877. 

vowels, 11-26; quantity of, 14; modifica- 
tion (umlaut), 21. 

vowel-cliauire in strong verbs, in pres., 
179, 182, 828, 3 and 3, a; in pret. (ab- 
laut), 179-80, 828-9. 



Wf pronunciation, 68; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
aSagen, pi. of, 274, 1, a. 
mahvtnh, 877, 881, 1. 
wann, 881, 1, i, m. 
marten, 248, 1, a. 
'wartft, 878, 2, a. 
waft, inter., 148, 812; as rel., 141, 816; 

as indef., 162, 820; = tvarum, 812, 3. 
n>a« fiir, 146, 318. 
weak declension, of nouns, 278, 76, 2, 

92-6, 277-8; of adjectives, 106-7, 

288. 
weak verbs, 174, 176-8; use of connect- 



ing vowel in, 176, 827; in ^eln and $em, 

177; irregular weak verbs, 880. 
wegen, 877; ;mefleu, 127, 806, 1. 
SBefbnaditen, 276, a. 
well, 881, IJ. 
emtiie, 261, 3, a, 874, 2. 
meld), rel., 186, 188; inter., 144, 818; 

indef., 162, 819, 1, a] derivation, 897, 2. 
menig, 168, 822. 
menn, 881, 1, k, 869, 869, 3, a. 
mer, inter., 148-4, 812; rel., 140, 816; 

indef., 162. 
merben, conjugation, 171; use as aux. of 

tense, 168; of voice, 196, 1, 2, 844; ot 
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mh^n. 



Uwd 



conditional, 168; marb and luurbe, 828, 

4; iDorben, 8S6, 2, c. 
wt$, 148, 1, a, 812, 1, 815, 3. 
mt^t, 189, 1. 
wiiev, 212, 1, 877. 

nit, 242, 2, 271, 2, 266, 3, a, 881, 1, 2, m. 
wiebcr, 214, 1,841,3. 
wffrrn, 188, 190. 
wo, 881, 1, m, 816; voo(v)*, 189. 
»o6t 872, 1, 876, 1, 880, 1, g. 
nonen, 188-9, 191, 6, 888, 844, 1. 
word-formation, 884-98; see under 

derivation and composition. 



word-order, 87, 96, 142, 178, 187, 194, 
216, 416-426; the normal order, 416, 1, 
a, 417; the inverted order, 416, 1, a, 
418; the interrogative order, 416, 2, 
419; the dependent order, 416, 3, 420; 
position of adjuncts, 421, 6; of the 
noun, 421; of the verb, 422; of objects, 
428; of adverbs, 424; of dependent in- 
finitives, 426; of dependent clauses, 
426. 

9Bort, pi. of 276, a. 

9Bunb(r, ed nimmt tnic^, 266, 1, d; toad 
9Bunber, 268, 2, b. 



f, pronunciation, 69. 



I \), pronunciation, 20. 



%, pronunciation, 60; in cognates, App. 

II, 8, 1. 
«)(ii, in verbs, 896, 6. 
Itt; 208,/, 896, 6. 
}U, 877; with inf., 864, 867; position in 

inf. of compounds, 207, 2; with dat. 



for predicate, nom., 242, 1, 6; forming 
gerandive,867, 4, 870; with dat. after 
verbs of making, etc , 266, 2, a. 

\nttn, 297, 1, a. 

)n>ifd)en, 877. 

gwo, itoou, 297, 1, ck 
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An attractive and reasonably full collection, prepared ex 
pressly for school and college use, of German ballads and 
lyrics of the first order, to which are added a few student and 
popular songs. About fifty poets are represented. 

The introduction sketches the growth of ballad and lyric 
poetry in Germany, and touches on the relation of German 
poetry to antecedent and contemporary poetry of other 
nations. The most notable composers who have set the 
selections in this book to music are named in connection with 
each piece. To make room for as many poems as possible, 
the notes are confined to indicating the place of the selec* 
tions in the life and work of the respective poets, and explain- 
ing obscurities and real difficulties in the text. 



Willard Humphreys, Professor 
in Princeton College :—1Ya selec- 
tion of German poems by von Klenze 
1 am much pleased with, and shall 
probably order some copies next 
autumn for my classes. 

H. H. Boyesen, Professor in 
Columbia College:— Kn admirable 
collection of German lyrics, well 
adapted for the use of college 
classes. The biographical and criti- 
cal notes are of the right kind, 
lucid, scholarly, and instructive; and 
the poems are selected with good 
judgment. 

George T. Files, Professor in 
Bowdoin College: — It seems to me 
we have long smce felt the need of 
sonie volume of selected poems, such 
as just issued — complete enough to 
offer a good variety, and yet com- 
pact and easy to handle. 

J. T. Hatfield, Professor in 
Northwestern University^ III.: — 
A delightful book, worth its weight 
in gold. 



R. W. Moore, Professor in Colgate 
University .'—Just such a book as I 
have been wanting for a long time. 
The selection of the poems is most 
satisfactory, the introduction gives 
the student a clear idea of the rela- 
tion the various lyric poets hold to 
one another and to literature in 
general, and the notes give enough 
information about the particular 
poems to help the reader appreciate 
the circumstances under which they 
were written. I am especially pleased 
with the constant attention paid to 
the relation between the poems and 
the music to which they have been 
set. 

Charles Bundy Wilson, Profes- 
sor in University of Iowa :—A gem. 
The selections are wisely made, and 
the notes are interesting -and schol- 
arly. 

Isabella Watson, Instructor in 
Carleton College^ Minn.:~-\ like von 
Klenze's selection very much, and 
think it a beautiful little book. 
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Claus, Leunis, Sachs, Goethe, etc , treating of various sciences and 
especially of electricity. For those who have had a fair start in grammar 
and can read ordinary easy prose. Vocab. 269 pp. 85c. 

Carovd's Das Maerchen ohne Er.de. With notes. 45 pp. Paper. 30c. 

Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. (Vogrl.) IlPd. 126 pp. asc 

Claar's Simson und Delila. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 55 pp. 
Paper. 25c. 

Cohn's Ueber Bakterien. (Seidensticker.) 55 pp. Paper. 30c. 

Ebers' Eine Frage. (Storr.) With picture. 117 pp. 35c. 

Eckstein's PreisgekrOnt. ( Wilson.) A very humorous tale of a would-be liter- 
ary woman. 125 pp. 30c. 

EichendorfTs Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 132 pp. 30c. 

Elz's Er ist nicht eifersUchtig. Comedy. With notes. See Benedix. 30c. 

Fouqud's Undine. With Glossary. 137 pp. *35C. 

1 he same, (von Jagemann.) Vocab. 2'.<o pp. Cloth. 80c. 

Sintram und seine GefUhrten. 114 pp. 25c. 

Freytag's Die Journalisten. Comedy. (Thomas.) 178 pp. 30c. 

Karl der (Crosse, Aus dem Klosterleben, Aus den KreuzzUgen. With 

portrait. (Nichols.) 219 pp. Cloth. 75c. 

Friedrich's GSnschen von Buchenau. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. 
(Stkrn.) 59 pp. Paper. 35c. 

Gerstacker's Irrfahrlen. Easy and conversational. (M.P.Whitney.) 30c. 

Garner's Englisch. Comedy. (Edgren.) 61 pp. Paper. asc. 

Prices net. Postage Zp*r cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Goethe's Dichlung und Wahrheit. Selections from Books I.-XI. (von Jags- 
MANN.) Only American Edition rej^resenting aii the books. Cloth. xvi+ 

rSPP. $1.12 

Lc^mont. Tragedy. (Steffkm.) 113 pp. 40c. 

The same. (Deering.) Cloth. {In preparation.) 

Faust, Fart I. Tragedy. (Cook.) 229 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

G8tz von Berlichingen. Romantic Historical Drama. (Goodrich.) The 

only American Edition, xli + iyopp. With map. Cloth. 70c. 

Hermann und Dorothea. Poem. (Thomas.) 126 pp. 30c. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. Tragedy. (Carter.) in pp. Cloth. 48c. 

Neue Melusine. (In Nichols' Three German Tales.) Cloth. 60c. 

Grimm''s (H.) Die Venus von Milo; Rafael und Michel- Angelo. 139 pp. 40c. 
Grimms* (J. & W.) Kinder- und HausmSrchen. With notes. 228 pp. 40c. 

The same. A different selection. (Otis.) Vocab. 351pp. Cloth. $1.00 

Stories, with Andersen and Hauil. (Bronson.) Vocab. Cloth. 90c. 

Gutzkow's Zopf und Schwert. Comedy of the court of Frederick Wilhelm I. 

(Langb.) 163 pp. Paper. 40c. 

Hauff 'a Das kalte tierz. Illustrated. 61 pp. 20c. 

Karawane. (Bronson.) Vocab. 345 pp. 75c. 

Stories. See Bronson'^s Easy German under Grammars and Readers. 

Heine's Die Harzreise. (Burnett.) 97 pp. 30c. 

Helmholtz's Goethe's naturwi^senschaitliche Arbeiten. Scientific monograph. 

(Seidenstickek.) Paper 30c. 

Hey's Fabeln fUr Kinder. Illustrations and Vocab, 52 pp. 30c. 

Heyse's Anfang und Ende. 54 pp. 35c. 

Die Einsamen. 44 pp. 20c. 

L'Arrabiata. (Frost.) Illustrations and F<;c-/t^. 70 pp. 2sc. 

MSdchen von Treppi; Marion. (Brusie.) xiii-j-Sgpp. 25c. 

Hillern's H5her als aie Kirche. With two views of the cathedral and por- 
traits of Maximilian and of Albrecht Dlirer. Vocab. (Whitlesev.) 

96 pp. 25c- 

Historical Readers. See Beres/ord-Webb^ Freytag^ Schoenfeld. Schrakam^. 

(The Publishers issue in English Gorlach'^s Bismarck. $1.00 retail 3 

Sime^s History of Germnnv, 8oc. net.) 
Jungmann's Er sucht einen Vetter. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 

49 pp. Paper. 25c. 

Kinder-Kombdien. Ed. in German. (Heness.) 141 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

Kleist's Verlobung in St. Domingo. Cloth. See Nichols. 6oc. 

Klenze's Deutsche Gedichte. An attractive and reasonably full collection 

of the best German poems carefully edited. With portraits. 331 pp. 

Cloth. 90c. 

Knortz's Representative German Poems. German and best English metrical 

version on opposite pages. i2mo. 373 pp. $2.00 

K5nigswinter's Sie hat ihr Herz entdeckt. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. 

(Stern.) 79 pp. Paper. 35c. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti. Tragedy. (Super.) New Edition. With portrait. 

90 PP- 30c. 

Minna von Barnhelm. Comedy. (Whitney.) 138 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

Nathan der Weise. Drama. New Edition, (Brandt.) xx-f 225 pp. 

Cloth. 60c. 

Meissner's Aus meiner Welt. With Illustrations and Vocab. (Wenckebach.) 

127 pp. Cloth. 75c. 

Mels' Heine''8 **Junge Leiden." Character-drama. {In preparation.) 
Moser's Der Bibliotnekar. Farce. (Lange.) 161 pp. 40c. 

DerSchimmel. Farce. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 55 pp. Paper. 25c. 

Milgge's Riukan Voss. A Norwegian tale. 55 pp. Paper. 15c. 

Signa, die Scterin. A Norwegian tale. 71 pp. Paper. 20c. 

MUller's (E. R.) Elektrischen Maschinen. (Seidensticker.) Ill'd. 46 pp. 

Paper. 30c. 

Prices nst. Postage ^p*r cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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MtUler*8 (Hugo) Im Wartesalon erster Klasse. Comedy. See Benedix, 30c. 

Mttller's (Max) Deutsche Liebe. With notes. 121 pp. 35c. 

Nathusius* Ta^ebuch eines armen FrSuleins. 163 pp. 25c. 

Nibelungen Lied. See Vilmar^ below^ also Otis^ under Readers, 

Nichols' Three German Tales: I. Goethe's Die neue Melusine. II. 
Zschokke's Der tote Gast. III. H. v. Kleist's Die Verlobung in St. 
Domingo. With Grammatical Appendix. 226 pp. i6mo. Cloth. 30c. 

Paul's £r muss unzen. Comedy. £d. in easy German. (Stern.) 51 pp. 
Paper. 25c. 

Princessin Use. (Merrick.) A Legend of the Hartz Mountains. 45 pp. 20c. 

Poems, Collections of. See Klenze^ Knortz^ Regents^ Simonson^ ami Wencke- 
bach. 

Pulitz's Badekuren. Comedy. With notes. 69 pp. Paper. 25c. 

Das Herz vergessen. Comedy. With notes. 79 pp. Paper, 250. 

'•'— Was sich der Wald erzShlt. 62 pp. Paper. 25c. 

."^ Vergissmeinnicht. With notes. 44 pp. Paper. 20c. 

Regents Rec^uirements (Univ. of State ot N. Y.). 30 Famous German Poems 
(with music to 8) and 30 Famous French Poems. 92 pp. 20c. 

Ricnter's Walther und Hildegund. See Vilmar, 35c. 

Riehl*8 Burg Neideck. An historical romance. (Palmer.) Portrait. 76 pp. 

30c. 

Fluch der SchSnheit. A grotesque romance of the Thirty Years* War. 

(Kendall.) 82 pp. 25c. 

Roquette's Der gefrorene Kuss. (MacDonnell.) See Auerback. 35c. 

Rosen's Ein Knopf. Comedy. Ed. in Gerqian. (Stern.) 41 pp. Paper. 

25c. 

Scheffers Ekkehard. (Carruth.) The greatest German historical romance. 

Illustrated, 500 pp. Cloth. $1-35 
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Trompeter von Sakkingen. (Frost.) The best long German lyrical 
poem of the century. Illustrated. 3x0 pp. Cloth. 80c. 

Schiller's Tungfrau von Orleans. Tragedy. (Nichols.) New Edition. 203 
pp. (Cloth, 6tx:.) Eds. 40c. 

Lied von der Glocke. Poem. (Otis.) 70 pp. 35c. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. Tragedy. New Edition. (Jovnss.) With Portraits. 
232 pp. Cloth. 60c. 

NeOe als Onkel. Comedy. (Clement.) Vocab. 99 pp. Bds. ^oc. 

Wallenstein Trilogy, complete. Tragedy in three plays : Wallenstein's 

Lager, Die Piccolomini, and Wallenstein^ Tod. (Carruth.) Illustra- 
tions and map. x vol. 515 pp. Cloth. $1.00 

William Tell. Drama. (Sachtleben.) 199 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

The same, (Palmer.) Portrait and Vocab, pp. Cloth. {In preparation.) 

Schoenfeld's German Historical Prose. Nine selections from Lindner, Giese- 
brecht (2), Janssen, Ranke, Droysen (2), Treitschke, and Sybel, relating to 
crucial periods of German history, especially to the rise of the Hohenzoliern 
and of the modern German Empire. With foot-notes on historical topics. 
213 pp. Cloth. 80c. 

Schralcamp's ErzShlungen aus der deutschen Geschichte. Through the war 
of '70. With notes. 294 pp. Cloth. 90c. 

BerUhmte Deutsche, (glossary. 207 pp. Cloth. 85c. 



Sagen und Mythen. Glossary. 161 pp. Cloth. 750. 

Science. See Brandt. Cohn. Helmholtz^ and E. R, MUller. 
Simonson's German Ballad Book. 304 pp. Cloth. fi.io 

Storm's Immensee. Vocab. (Burnett.) 109 pp. 25c. 

Tieck's Die Elfen ; Das RothkSppchen. (Simonson.) 41 pp. 20c. 

Vilmar's Die Nibelungen. With Richter's *' Walther und Hildegund." The 

stories of two great German epics. 100 pp. 35c. 

Wenckebach's SchSnsten deutschen Lieder. vx> of the best German poems, 

many proverbs and 45 song^ (with music). (lif. mor., $2.00.) Cloth. $1 .30 

Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additipnaf. Descriptive list free* 
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Wichert's An der Majorsecke. (Harris.) Comedy. 45 pp. 20c. 
'Wilhelmi'sEiner muss heirathen. Comedy. See Benedix. 25c. 
Zschokke*s Neujahrsnacht and Der zerbrochene Krug. (Faust.) 25c. 
Totcr Gast. (See Nichols' Three German Tales.) Cloth. 60c. 

Prices net. Postage Z^er cent additional. Descriptive list free. 



BOOKS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

Prices retail. Carriage prepaid. See Catalogue 0/ General Literature. 

Auerbach's On the Heights. 2 vols. Cloth. $2.00 
— - A different translation of the above, i vol. Paper. 30c. 
The Villa on the Rhine. With Bayard Taylor's sketch of the author, and 

a portrait, a vols. Cloth. $2.00 

Brink's English Literature (before Elizabeth). 3 vols. Each %^.oa 

Five Lectures on Shakespeare. $1.25 

Falke's Greece and Rome, their Life and Art. 400 Ills. $10.00 

Goethe's Poems and Ballads. $1.50 

Heine's Book of Songs. 75c. 

Karpeles' Heine's Life in his Own Words. With portrait. $1.75 

Heyse's Children of the World. $1.25 

Lessing's Nathan the Wise. Translated into English verse. With Kuno 

Fischer's essay. $1.50 
Moscheles: On Recent Music and Musicians. $2.00 
Spielhagen's Problematic Characters. Paper. 50c. 
Through Night to Light. (Sequel to "Problematic Characters.") 

Paper. 50c. 

The Hohensteins. Paper. 50c, 

Hammer and Anvil. Paper. 50c. 

Wagner's Art, Life, and Theories (from his writings). 2 Illustrations $2.00 

K.'^^ of the Nibelung. Described and partly translated. $1.50 

"Witt's (Jlassic Mythology. «^/$i.oo 

A complete catalogue 0/ Henry Holt b^ Co.''s educational publications, a 
list 0/ their /oreign'language publications^ or an illustrated catalogue 0/ their 
viorks in general literature will be sent on application. 
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